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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In this philosophic age, when nature, reason, and 
the rights of man have resumed their empire; when 
the genius of a great, generous, and brave people is 
giving the last blow to superstition and despotism, 
the publication of a work which has greatly contri- 
buted to these glorious events, must be highly accept- 
able, not only to the literary world, but even to the 
community at large, who eagerly seek after instruc- 
tion, the moment they believe it necessary for their 
happiness. 

This publication bears a conspicuous rank among 
those works whose free and independent sentiments 
have introduced a happy change in the public mind, 
and concurred with the writings of Rousseau, Mably, 
Raynal, and Voltaire, in bringing forward the French 
Revolution: a revolution which will probably prove 
the harbinger of the complete triumph of reason. 
Persecutions and wars will then cease for ever through- 
out the civilized world. 

In offering this translation to the public, [ pay a 
tribute that every member of society owes to his fel- 
low-citizens, that of endeavouring to acquaint them 
with their true rights and duties, and, consequently, 
the means most conducive to their happiness. 


New York, 1804, 


* 


A 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE. AUTHOR TO A FRIEND. 


I RECEIVE, Sir, with gratitude, the remarks which you 
send me upon my work. If I am sensible to the praises 
you condescend to give it, [ am too fond of truth to 
be displeased with the frankness with which you pro- 
pose your objections. I find them sufficiently weighty 
to merit all my attention. He but ill deserves the 
title of philosopher, who has not the courage to hear 
his opinions contradicted. We are not divines: our 
disputes are of a nature to terminate amicably ; they 
in no way resemble those of the apostles of supersti- 
tion, who endeavour to overreach each other by cap- 
tious arguments, and who, at the expence of good 
faith, contend only to advocate the cause of their 
vanity and their prejudices. We both desire the happi- 
ness of mankind, we both search after truth ; this 
being the case, we cannot disagree. 

You begin by admitting the necessity of examining 
religion, and submitting opinions to the decision of 
reason. You acknowledge that Christianity cannot 
sustain this trial, and that in the eye of good sense it 
can never appear to be any thing but a tissue of absur- 
dities, of unconnected fables, senseless dogmas, pue- 
rile ceremonies, and notions borrowed from the Chal- 
deans, Egyptians, Phenicians, Grecians, and Romans. 
In one word, you confess that this religious system is 
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only the deformed offspring of almost all ancient 
superstitions, begotten by oriental fanaticism, and 
diversely modified by the circumstances and prejudices 
of those who have since pretended to be the inspired 
ambassadors of God, and the interpreters of his will. 

You tremble at the horrors which the intolerant 
spirit of Christians has caused them to commit, when- 
ever they had power to do it ; you feel that a religion 
founded on a sanguinary deity must be a religion of 
blood. You lament that phrenzy, which in infancy 
takes possession of princes and people, and renders 
them equally the slaves of superstition and her priests ; 
which prevents their acquaintance with their true in- 
terests, renders them deaf to reason, and turns them 
aside from the great objects by which they ought to 
be occupied. You confess that a religion founded 
upon enthusiasm or imposture can have no sure prin- 
ciples ; that it must prove an eternal source of disputes, 
and always end in causing troubles, persecutions, and 
ravages ; especially when political power conceives 
itself indispensibly obliged to enter into its quarrels. 
In fine, you go so far as to agree that a good Christian 
who follows literally the conduct prescribed to him as 
the most perfect by the gospel, knows not in this 
world any thing of those duties on which true morality 
is founded; and that if he wants energy he must 
prove an useless misanthrope, or if his temper be warm 
a turbulent fanatic. 

After acknowledging all this, how could it happen 
that you should pronounce my work a dangerous one ! 
You tell me that a wise man ought to think only for 
himself; that to the populace a religion is necessary, : 
be it good or bad; that it is a restraint necessary to 
gross and ignorant minds, which, without it, would 
have no longer any motive for abstaining from vice. 
You look upon a reform of religious prejudices as im- 
possible, because it is the interest of many of those 
persons who alone can effect it, to continue mankind 
in that ignorance of which themselves reap the advan- 
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tage. These, if I mistake not, are the weightiest of 
your objections. I will endeavour to remove them. 

Books are generally written for that part of a nation 
whose circumstances, education, and sentiments, place 
them above the commission of crimes. ‘This en- 
lightened portion of society, which governs the other, 
reads and judges of writings; if they contain maxims 
false or injurious, they are soon either condemned to 
oblivion, or held up to public execration ; if they con- 
tain only truth, they are not in danger. Fanatics and 
ignorant people are the disturbers of society. Sensi- 
ble, enlightened, and disinterested persons are ever the 
friends of peace. 

You are not, Sir, of the number of pusillanimous 
thinkers, who believe that truth is capable of doing 
harm. It does harm to those only who deceive man- 
kind, and to the rest of the human species it will al- 
ways be useful. You ought long to have been con- 
vineed that the evils with which mankind are afflicted, 
arise only from our errors, our prejudices, our inte- 
rests misunderstood, and the false ideas we attach 
to objects. 

In fine, it is easy to see that the policy and morality 
of man have been particularly corrupted by their reli- 
gious prejudices. Was it not religious and superna- 
tural ideas which caused sovereigns to be looked upon. 
as gods? It is then religion which raised up tyrants 
and despots; tyrants and despots made wicked laws ; 
their example corrupted the great, the great corrupted 
the lower classes of mankind ; these vitiated beings 
became unhappy slaves, employed either in injuring 
themselves, flattering the great, or struggling to get 
clear of their misery. Kings were styled images of 
God: they were absolute like him; they created jus- 
tice and injustice ; their wills often sanctified oppres- 
sion, violence, and rapine. ‘The means of obtaining 
their favours were vice and meanness. ‘Thus nations 
became filled with perverted citizens, who, under 
leaders corrupted by religious notions, made continually 
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a war, either open or clandestine, and were left desti- 
tute of any motive for practising virtue, 

Has this religion influenced. the manners. of sove- 
reigns, who derive their divine power from it? Dowe 
not behold princes, overflowing with faith, continually 
undertaking the most .unjust wars ; wasting the blood 
and, treasure of their subjects; wrenching the. bread. 
from the hands of the poor; permitting and even cor- 
manding: every species of injustice? Does. this reli- 
gion, considered. by so many sovereigns as the support 
of their thrones, render them more humane, ..tempe- 
rate, chaste, or faithful to their oaths? Alas-!.when 
we consult:history, we there find sovereigns who. were 
orthodox, zealous, and religious to.a scruple, and, at 
the same time guilty of perjury, usurpation, adultery, 
robbery, and, murder'; men who, in fine, behaved ‘as. 
if they feared not the.God whom they. honoured with 
their,mouths. . Among the. courtiers. who. surrounded, 
them, we see a continual alliance. of Christianity, and, 
vice, devotion and. iniquity, religion and_ treason, 
Among the priests of a. pooriand crucified God, who 
found their existence upon religion, and pretend that 
without it. there could be, no morality, do. we not.see 
reigning amongst them, paide, avaricey Wantonnesat 
and revenge! 

Amongst us, education: is very little attended, to, 
by the, government, which, shews the most: profound 
indifference concerning an object the most essential to, 
the happiness of states. With most modern. nations; 
public education is confined to teaching of languages, 
useless to most: who learn them. Christians, instead 
of morality, inculcate the marvellous fables.and incom-, 
prehensible dogmas of a religion extremely repugnant, 
to right reason. At.the first step a young man makes 
in his studies, he is taught: that. he ought to renounce 
the testimony of ‘his senses, fo reject his reason as an, 
unfaithful guide, and blindly conform, himself to the 
dictates of his masters? But who are these masters? 
Priests, whose interest it is to continue mankind in 
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errors, of which they alone reap the advantage. Can 
the abject and isolated mind of these mercenary peda- 
gogues be capable of instructing their pupils in that of 
which themselves are ignorant? Will they teach them 
to love the public good, to serve their country, to 
know the duties of the man and citizen? Certainly 
not; we can expect nothing from the hands of such 
teachers but ignorant and superstitious pupils, who, if 
they have profited of the lessons they have received, 
are unacquainted with every thing necessary in society, 
of which they must consequently become useless 
members. 

“On whatever side we cast our eyes, we see the 
study of the objects most important to man totally 
néglected. Morality, in which I also comprehend 
policy, is considered of very little importance in 
European education. The only morality taught by 
Christians is, the enthusiastic, impracticable, contra- 
dictory, and uncertain morality contained in the gos- 
pel. This is calculated only to degrade the mind, to 
render virtue odious, to form’ abject slaves, and break 
the spring of the soul; or, if it is sown.in warm and 
active minds, to produce turbulent fanatics, capable of 
shaking the foundations. of society. 

Notwithstanding the inutility and perversity of the 
morality which Christianity teaches mankind, its parti- 
sans presume to tell us, that without this religion we 
cannot have morals. But what is it tohave morals, in 
the language of Christians? It is to pray without 
ceasing, to frequent churches, to do penance, and to 
abstain’ from pleasure ; it is to live in selfishness and 
solitude. What good results to society from these 
practices, all of which may be observed by a man 
who has not the shadow of virtue? If such morals 
lead to heaven, they are very useless on earth. But 
certain it is, that aman may bea faithful observer of 
all that Christianity enjoins, without possessing any of 
the virtues which reason shews to be necessary to the 
support of political socicty. 
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It is necessary, then, to carefully distinguish Chris- 
tian morality from political morality ; the former makes 
saints, the latter citizens: one makes men useless, or 
even hurtful to. the world; the other has for its object 
the formation of members useful to society; men 
active and vigorous, who are capable of serving it, 
avho fulfil the duties of husbands, fathers, friends, and 
companions, whatever may be their metaphysical 
opinions, which, let theologists say what they will, are 
much less sure than the invariable rules of good sense. 

In fact, it is certain, that man is a social being, who 
in all things seeks his own happiness; that he does 
good when he finds it his interest ; that he is not com- 
monly bad, because that would. be contrary to his wel- 
fare. This being premised, let education teach men 
to know the relations which exist among themselves, 

“and the duties arising from those relations ; let govern- 
ments, calling to their aid laws, rewards, and punish- 
ments, confirm the lessons given by education; let 
happiness accompany useful and. virtuous actions, let 
shame, contempt, and chastisement be the rewards of 
vice. Then would mankind have a true morality, 
founded m their own nature upon their mutual wants, 
and the interest of nations .at large.. This morality, 
independent of the sublime notions of Theology, 
might perhaps have very little in common with Chris- 
tian morality ; but sgciety has nothing to lose from this 
circumstance, as has already been proved. 

When the people receive a proper education, which, 
by inspiring them early in life with. virtuous princi- 
ples, will habituate them to do homage to virtue, de- 
test crimes, contemn vice, and shrink from infamy ; 
such an education cannot be vain, when continual 
example shall prove to the citizens that talents and vir- 
tue are the only means of arriving at honour, fortune, 
distinction, consideration, and favour; and that vice 
conducts only to contempt and ignominy. 

if the clergy have usurped from the sovereign power 
theright of instructing the people, let the latter re-assume 
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its rights, or at least not suffer the former to enjoy the 
exclusive liberty of governing the manners of man- 
kind, and dictating their morality. Letthem teach, if 
they please, that their God transforms, himself into 
bread, but let them never teach that we ought to hate 
or destroy those who refuse to believe this ineffable 
mystery. Let no individual in society have the power 
of exciting citizens to rebellion, of sowing discord, 

breaking the bands which unite the people amongst 
one another, and disturbing the public tranquillity for 
the sake of opinions. If ‘it be said that all govern- 
ments think it their interest to support religious preju- 
dices, -and manage the clergy through policy, although 
they themselves are undeceived ; | answer, that me is 
easy to convince enlightened government, that it is their 
true interest to govern a happy people; that upon the. 
happiness it procures the nation, depends the stability 
and safety of the government ; in one word, that a 
nation composed of wise and virtuous citizens, are 
much more powerful than a troop of ignorant and 

corrupted slaves, whom the government is forced’ to 

deceive in order to satisty, and to deluge with ee 
tions that it may succeed in any enterprise. 

Thus let, us not aaepan, that. truth will one day 
force its way even to thrones. If the light of reason 
and science reaches princes with so much. difficulty, it 
is because interested priests and starveling courtiers 
endeavour to keep them in a perpetual infancy, point 
out to them chimerical prospects of power and gran- 
deur, and thus turn away their attention from objects 
necessary to their true happiness. 

Every government must. feel that their power will 
always be tottering and precarious, so long as it de- 
pends for support. on the phantoms of religion, the 
errors of the people, and the caprices of the priesthood. 
It must feel the inconveniencies resulting from fanatic 
administrations, which have hitherto produced nothing 
but ignorance and presumption, nothing but obstinate, 
weak citizens, incapable of doing service to the state, 
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and ready to receive the false impressions of guides 
who would lead them astray. It must perceive what 
immense resources mjght be derived from the wealth 
which has been accumulated by a body of useless men, 
who, under pretensions of teaching the nation, cheat 
and devour it... Upon this foundation (which to the 
shame of mankind be it said,. has hitherto served only 
to support sacerdotal pride) a wise government might 
raise establishments which would become useful to the 
state in forming the youth, cherishing talents, reward- 
tng virtuous services, and comforting the people. 

I flatter myself, Sir, that these reflections. will 
exculpate me in your eyes. 1 donot hope for the suf- 
frages of those who feel themselves interested in the 
continuance of the evils suffered by their fellow-citi- 
zens; it is not such whom I aim to convince ; nothing 
can be made to appear evident to vicious and unreason- 
able men. But [ presume to hope, that you will 
cease to look upon my book as dangerous, and my 
expectations as altogether chimerical. | Many immoral 
men have attacked the Christian religion, because ‘it 
opposed their propensities; many wise men have 
despised it, because to them it appeared ridiculous’; 
many persons have looked upon it with indifference, 
because they did not feel its real inconveniencies. I 
attack itas a citizen, because it appears to me to be 
injurious to the welfare of the state, an enemy to the: 
progress of the human mind, and opposed to the prin- 
ciples of true morality, from which political interests 
can never be separated. - It remains only for me to say, 
with a poet, who was, ue myself, an enemy to 
superstition : 


Walete sig.s a sislyeyieie'» SL UID era. VICeEIET 
‘Dede manus, et si falsa est, accingere contra. 


I am, &c. 


" Some have thought that the clergy might one day serve as a 
barrier against despotism, but experience sufficiently proves that 
this body always stipulates for itself alone. 


Christianity Sinveiles, 
oe go mien ‘le 


bar aiaue sted Cb 
rary." TRODUCTION,. 


“OF THE NECESSITY OF AN INQUIRY RESPECTING RELIGION, 
OT WVINTTY THE OBSTACLES WHICH ARE. MET IN , fi 
1) PURSUING THIS INQUIRY. 


A» REASONABLE being ought in. all his: actions to: 
aim at his: own: happiness and. that of -his fellow-crea- 
tures. Religion, which is held up/asah object most 
important to our temporal and. eternal: felicity, can be 
advantageous to us) only so far-as..it renders. our exist- 
ence happy inthis world, -or as we are assured that it 
will fulfil the flattering promises: which it: makes us:re- 
specting another... Qur duty towards God, whom we 
look uponias the ruler of our destinies, can be founded, 
it is said, only.on the evils which we fear on: his’ 
part.,, It is then necessary, that man. should: examine 
the grounds of his fears. He ought, for this purpose, 
to consult experience and reason, which are the only 
guides: to truth... By the benefits which he derives: 
from religion in rie visible world .which: he mbhabits,) 
he may. judge of. the reality of those blessings tor 
which it leads him to hope in_ that invisible world,» to 
which it commands him to turn his views. 

Mankind, , for the most part, hold to. their.religion 
through habit. They have never seriously examined 
the reasons why they are attached to it, the motives of 
their conduct, or the foundations of their opinions. 
Thus, what has ever been considered as most impor- 
tant to all, has been of all things least subjected to» 
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scrutiny. Men blindly follow on in the paths which 
their fathers trod ; they believe, because in infancy they 
were told they must believe ; they hope, because their 
progenitors hoped; and they tremble, because they 
trembled. Scarcely ever have they deigned to render 
an account of the motives of their belief. Very few 
men have leisure to examine, or fortitude to analyse, 
the objects of their habitual veneration, their blind 
attachment, or their traditional fears. Nations are 
carried away in the torrent of habit, example, and pre- 
judice. Education habituates the mind to opinions 
the most monstrous, as it accustoms the body to atti- 
tudes the most uneasy. All that has long’ existed 
appears sacred to.the eyes of man; they think it sacri- 
lege to examine things stamped with the seal of anti- 
quity. Prepossessed in favour of the wisdom of their 
fathers, they have not the presumption to Investigate 
what has received their sanction. They see not that 
man has ever been the dupe of his prejudices, ‘his 
hopes, and his fears; and that the same reasons have 
almost always rendered this enquiry equally impracti- 
cable. | ; ‘ 
The vulgar, busied in the labours necessary to their 
subsistence, place a blind confidence in those who preé- 
tend to guide them, give up to them the right of think- 
ing, and submit without murmuring to all they pre- 
scribe. They believe they shall offend God, if thev 
doubt, for a moment, the veracity of those who’ speak 
to them in his name. The great, the rich, the men°of 
the world, even when they are more enhghtened than 
the vulgar, have found it:their interest to conform to 
received prejudices, and even to maintain them’ sor, 
swallowed up in dissipation, pleasure, and effeminacy, 
they have no time to bestow on a religion, which they 
easily accommodate to their passions, propensities, and 
fondness for amusement. In childhood, we receive 
all the impressions others wish to make upon us; we 
have neither the capacity, experience, or courage,’ ne- 
cessary to examine what is taught us by those, ‘on 
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whom our weakness renders us dependent. In youth, 
the ardour of our passions, and the continual ebriety 
of our senses, prevent our thinking seriously of a reli- 
gion, too austere and gloomy to please; if by chance 
a young man examines it, he does it with partiality, 
or without perseverance ; he is often disgusted with a 
single glance of the eye on an object so disgusting. 
In riper age, new passions and cares, ideas of ambi- 
tion, greatness, power, the desire of riches, and the 
hurry of business, absorb the whole attention of man, 
or leave him but few moments to think of religion, 
which he never has the leisure to scrutinize. In old 
age, the faculties are blunted, habits become incor- 
porated with the machine, and the senses are debilitated 
by time and infirmity ; and we are no longer able to 
penetrate back to the source of our opinions ; besides, 
the fear of death then renders an examination, over 
which terror commonly presides, very liable to sus- 
picion. 

Thus, religious opinions, once received, maintain 
their ground, through a long:succession of ages ; thus 
nations transmit from generation to generation ideas 
which they have never examined: they imagine their 
welfare to be attached to institutions in which, were the 
truth known, they would behold the source ofthe greater 
part of their misfortunes. Civil authority also flies to the 
support of the prejudices of mankind, compels them 
to ignorance by forbidding inquiry, and holds itself in 
continual readiness to punish all who attempt to unde- 
ceive themselves. 

Let us not be surprised, then, if we see error al- 
most inextricably interwoven with human nature. All 
things seem to concur to perpetuate our blindness, 
and hide the truth from us. ‘Tyrants detest and oppress 
truth, because it dares to dispute their unjust and 
chimerical titles ; it is opposed by the priesthood be- 
cause it annihilates their superstitions. Ignorance, 
indolence, and passion render the great part of man- 
kind accomplices of those who strive to deceive them, 
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in order to keep their necks beneath the yoke, and 
profit by their miseries. Hence nations groan under 
hereditary evils, thoughtless of a remedy ; being either 
ignorant of the cause, or so long accustomed to disease, 
that they have lost even the desire of health. 

If religion be the object most important to mankind, 
if it extends its influences not only over our conduct 
in this life, but also over our eternal happiness, nothing 
can demand from us a more serious examination. Yet 
it is of all things, that, respecting which, mankind 
exercise the most implicit credulity. The same man, 
who examines with scrupulous nicety things of little 
moment to his welfare, wholly neglects inquiry con- 
cerning the motives which determine him to believe 
and perform things, on which, according to his own 
confession, depend both his temporal and eternal feli- 
city. . He blindly abandons himself to those whom 
chance has given him for guides ; he confides to them 
the care of thinking for him, and even makes a merit 
of his own indolence and credulity. In matters of 
religion, infancy and barbarity seem to be the boast of 
the greater part of the human race. 

‘Nevertheless, men have in all ages appeared, who, 
shaking off the prejudices of their fellows, have dared 
to lift before their eyes the light of truth. But what 
could their feeble. voice effect against errors imbibed 
at the breast, confirmed by habit, authorised. by exam- 
ple, and fortified by a policy, which often became the 
accomplice of its own ruin? The stentorian clamours 
of imposture soon overwhelm the calm exhortations of 
the advocates of reason. In vain shall the philoso- 
pher endeavour. to inspire mankind with courage, so 
long as. they. tremble. beneath the rod. of prieete iy 
kings. 

The surest means. of deceiving mankind, wid per 
petuating their errors, is to deceive them in infancy. 
Amongst many nations at. the present day, education 
seems. designed only to form fanatics, devotees, and 
monks ; that is to,say, men either useless or injurious 
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to society. Few are the places in which it is calcu- 
lated to form good citizens. Princes, to whom a great 
part of the earth is at present unhappily subjected, are 
commonly the victims of a superstitious education, 
and remain all their lives in the profoundest ignorance 
of their own duties, and the truest interests of the 
states which they govern. Religion seems to have 
been invented only to render both kings and people 
equally the slaves of the priesthood. The latter is 
continually busied im raising obstacles to the felicity of 
nations. Wherever this reigns, other governments 
have but a precarious power ; and citizens become in- 
dolent, ignorant, destitute of greatness of soul, and, 
in short, of every quality necessary to the happiness 
of society. 

If, in a state where the Christian religion is pro- 
fessed, we find some activity, some science, and an 
approach to social manners; it is, because nature, 
whenever it is in her power, restores mankind to rea- 
son, and obliges them to labour for their own felicity. 
Were all Christian nations exactly conformed to their 
principles, they must be plunged into the most pro- 
found inactivity. Our countries would be inhabited 
by a small number of pious savages, who would meet 
only to destroy each other. For why should a man 
mingle with the affairs of a world, which his religion 
informs him is only a place of passage? What can be 
the industry of that people, who believe themselves 
commanded by their God to live in continual fear, to 
pray, to groan, and afflict themselves incessantly ? 
How ean a society exist which is composed of men 
who are convinced that, in their zeal for religion, they 
ought to hate and destroy all whose opinions differ 
from theirown ? How can we expect to find humanity, 
justice, or any virtue, amongst a horde of fanatics, 
who copy in their conduct a cruel, dissembling, and | 
dishonest God? A God who delights in the tears of 
his unhappy creatures, who sets for them the ambush, 
and then punishes them for having fallen into it?) A 
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God: who. himself ordains rpbberzo persecution, and 
carnage? 

Such, however, are the traite with which the hiin: 
tian yeligion represents the God which. it has inherited 
from:the Jews. This God .was a. sultan, a.despot, a 
tyrant, to whom all things were lawful. Yet.he jis 
held. up to.us asa model of perfection. Crimes, -at 
which human nature revolts, have been. committed;in 
his name ; and the greatest villanies haye been justified 
by the pretence of their being committed, .either by 
his command, or to.merit his favour. Thus the Chris- 
tian religion, which boasts of being the only, true,sup- 
port of morality, and of furnishing -mankind -with, the 
strongest motives for the practice of virtue, has proved 
to them a source of divisions, oppressions, and the 
blackest crimes. Under the pretext of bringing peace 
on earth, it has overwhelmed it with hate, discord, and 
war. It furnishes the human race with a thousand in- 
genious means of tormenting themselves, and scatters 
amongst them scourges unknown before. ‘The Chris- 
tian, possessed of common sense, must bitterly regret 
the tranquil 3 ignorance of his idclatrous ancestors. 

If ‘the manners of nations liave gained nothing by 
“Fé Christian religion, governments, of which it has 
pretended to be “the support, have drawn from’ it 
advantages equally small. It establishes to itself in 
every state a separate power, and becomes the tyrant 
or the enemy of every other power. Kings’ were 
always the slaves of priests ; or if they refused '‘to' bow 
the’knee, they were proscribed, stripped of their priyi- 
leges, and exterminated either by subjects whom reli- 
gion had excited to revolt, or assassins whose hands 
she had armed with her sacred poignard. Before the 
introduction of the Christian religion, those who 
governed thestate, commonly governed the priesthood ; 
since: that period, sovereigns have dwindled into the 
first slaves of the priesthood, the mere executors of 
its vengeance and its decrees. 

Let us then conclude, that the Christian religion 
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has no right to boast of procuring advantages either by 
policy or morality, Let us tear aside the veil with 
which it envelopes ’itself.. Let us penetrate back to its 
source. Let us pursue it in its course, we shall find 
that, founded on imposture, ignorance, and credulity, 
it can never be useful but to men who wish to deceive 
‘their fellow-creatures. We shall find, that it will ne- 
‘ver cease to generate the greatest evils among mankind, 

‘and that instead of producing the felicity it promises, 
it is' formed to cover the earth with outrages, and deluge 
it in-blood ; that it will plunge the human race in deli- 
rium ‘and vice, and blind their eyes to their truest 
interests: and their plainest duties. 


CHAP. II. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 


_Ln a small country, almost. unknown to others, lived 
a nation, the founders of which having too long. been 
_slaves among the Egyptians, were delivered from their 
“servitude by. a_priest of Heliopolis, who, by means of 
his superior genius and. knowledge, gained the ascen- 
dancy over Main | This man, Ehown by the name of 


=) Maneton and Cheremon, Egyptian historians, respecting whom 
testimonies have been transmitted to us by Joseph the Jew, inform 
us that a multitude of lepers were drawn out of Egypt. by king 
Amenophis; and that these exiles elected for their Jeader a priest 
of Heliopolis whose name was Moses, and who formed for them a 
pie and a code of laws. Joseph contre Appion. liv. i. chap. ix. 
1, 
pipet. Siculus also relates the history of Moses,—Vide traus- 
lation of Abbe Terrasson. 
Be this ‘as it may, Moses, by the confession of the Bible itself, 
begaw his career by assassinating an Heyptian, who was quarrellmg 
ithe ao Hebrew; after which he fled into Arabia, and married the 
daughter of an jdolatrous priest, by whom he was often reproached 
for his cruelty. Thence he returned into Egypt, and placed him- 
self at the head of his nation, which was dissatisfied with king 
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Moses, being educated in the mysteries of a religion, 
which was fertile in prodigies, and the mother of super- 
stitions, placed himself at the head of a band of fugi- 
tives, whom he persuaded that he was an interpreter 
of the will of their God, whosé immediate commands 
he pretended to receive. He proved his mission, it is 
said, by works which appeared supernatural to men 
ignorant of the operations of nature, and the resources 
of art. ‘The first command that he gave them on the 
part of his God was to rob their masters, whom they 
were about to desert. When he had thus enriched 
them with the spoils of Egypt, beimg sure of their con- 
fidence, he conducted them into a desert, where, during 
forty years, he accustomed them to the blindest obe- 
dience. He taught them the will of heaven, the mar- 
yetlous fables of their forefathers, and the oF aie 
ceremonies to which he pretended the Most High at- 
tached his favours. He was particularly careful to in- 
spire them with the most envenomed hatred against 
the gods of other nations, and the most refined cruelty 
to those who adored them. By means of carnage and 
severity, he rendered them a nation of eee obse- 
quious to his will, ready to second his passions, and 
sacrifice themselves to gratify his ambrtious views. In 
one word, he made the Hebrews monsters of phrenzy 
and ferocity. After having thus animated them with 
the spirit ‘of destruction, the shewed them the lands 
and possessions of their neighbours, as an inheritance 
assioned them by God himself. 

Proud of the protection of Jehovah, the Hebrews 
marched forth to victory. Heaven authorised in them 
knavery and cruelty. Religion, united to avidity, ren- 
dered them deaf to the cries of nature: and, under 
the conduct of inhuman chiefs, they destroyed the 


Pharaoh. Moses reigned yery tyrannically; the examples: of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abivana, prove to what kind of people he had 
an aversion, Heat jast disappeared like Romulus, no one being 
able to find his bedy, or the place of his sepulture, 
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Canaanitish nations with a barbarity,, at which every’ 
man must revolt, whose reason is not wholly annihi- 
lated by superstition. Their fury destroyed every 
thing, even infants at the breast, in those cities whi- 
ther these monsters carried their victorious arms, _ By 
the commands of their God, or his prophets, good 
faith was violated, justice outraged, and cruelty 
exercised. | 

This nation of robbers, usurpers, and murderers, a 
length established themselves in a country, not indeed — 
very fertile, but which they found delicious in com- 
parison with the desert in which they had so long wan- 
dered. Here, under the authority of the visible 
priests of their hidden God, they founded a state, de- 
testable to its neighbours, and at all times the object 
of their contempt or their hatred. The priesthood, 
under the title of a theocracy, for a long time governed 
this blind and ferocious people. They were persuaded 
that in obeying their priests they obeyed God himself. 

Notwithstanding their superstition, the Hebrews at 
length, forced by circumstances, or perhaps weary, of 
the yoke of priesthood, determined to have a king, 
according to the example of other nations. But 10 
the choice of their monarch they thought themselves 
obliged to have recourse to a prophet. Thus began 
the monarchy of the Hebrews. ‘Their princes, how- 
ever, were always crossed in their enterprises by in- 
spired priests and ambitious prophets, who continually 
laid obstacles in the way of every sovereign whom 
they did not. find sufficiently submissive to their own 
wills. ‘The history of the Jews at all times shews us 
nothing but kings blindly obedient to the priesthood, 
or at war with it, and perishing under its blows. al 

The ferocious and ridiculous superstitions of the 
Jews rendered them at once the natural enemies of 
mankind, and the object of their contempt. They 
were always treated with great severity by those who 
made inroads upon their territory. Successively en- 
slaved by the Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the 
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Grecians, they experienced from their masters the. bit- 
terest treatment, which was indeed but too. well de- 
served. Often disobedient to their God, whose own 
cruelty, as well as the tyranny of his priests frequently 
disgusted. them, théy» were never faithful to their 
princes. In vain were they crushed beneath sceptres 
of iron; it was impossible to render them loyal sub- 
jects. The Jews were always the dupes of their: \ pro- 
phets, and in their greatest distresses: their obstinate 
fanaticism, ridiculous hopes,- and. indefatigable. eredu- 
lity, supported them against the blows of forvednds vAt 
last, conquered with “the rest of the earth,) Judah 
submitted to the. Roman yoke. 

“Despised by their new masters, the Keseai were 
treated hardly, and with great haughtiness ; for their 
laws, as well as their conduct, had inspired the hearts 
of their conquerors: with the liveliest detestation. 
Soured by misfortune, they became more blind, fanatic, 
and seditious. Exalted by. the pretended: promises of 
their God ; full of confidence in oracles, which: have 
always announced to them a felicity which they: -have 
never tasted; encouraged by enthusiasts, or by: im- 
postors, who suceessively profit by thew credulity ; 
the Jews have, to this day, expected the coming:of a 
Messiah, a monarch, a deliverer, who shall free them 
from the yokes beneath which they groan, -and-cause 
their nation to reign over all other nations in the 
universe. 


CHAP. III. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


In the midst cf this nation, thus disposed to feed on 
hope and chimera, a new prophet arose, whose _ secta- 
ries in process of time have changed the face of the 
earth. A poor Jew, who pretended to be descended 
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from the royal house of David,’ after being long un- 
known in his own country, emerges. from obscurity, 
and goes forth to make proselytes: He succeeded 
amongst some of the most ignorant part of the popu- 
lace. To them he preached his doctrines, and taught 
them that he was the Son of God, the deliverer of his: 
oppressed nation, and the Messiah announced by the 
prophets. His disciples, being either impostors, or 
themselves deceived, rendered a clamorous testimony 
of his power, and declared that his mission had been 
proved by miracles without number. | The only pro- 
digy which he was incapable of effecting, was that of 
convincing the Jews, who, far from being touched 
with his beneficent and marvellous works, caused him 
to suffer an ignominious death. Thus the Son of God 
died in the sight of all Jerusalem ; but his followers 
declare that he was secretly resuscitated three days 
after his.death. Visible to them alone, and invisible 
to the nation which he came to enlighten and convert 
to his doctrine, Jesus, after his resurrection, say they, 
conversed some. time with his disciples, and. then 
ascended into heaven, where, having again. become 
equal. to God the father, he shares. with him the adora- 
tions and homages of the sectaries of his law... These 
sectaries, by accumulating superstitions, inventing 
impostures, and fabricating dogmas and mysteries, 
have, by little and. little, heaped up a distorted and 
unconnected system of religion which is called Christi- 
anity, after the name of Christ its founder. 

The different nations, to which the Jews were suc- 


' The Jews say that Jesus was the son of one Pandira, or Pan- 
ther, who had seduced his mother Mary, a miliiner, the wife of 
Jochanan,” According to others, Pandira, by some artifice, enjoyed 
her several times, while she thought him her husband ; after which, 
she becoming pregnant, her husband, suspicious of her fidelity, 
retired into Babylon. Some say that Jesus was taught magic in 
Egypt, from whence he went and exercised his art in Galilee, where 
he was put to death.—Vide Peitfer, Theol. Jud. and Mahom. &c. 
Principia. Lypsiae, 1687. . 

D 
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cessively subjected, had infected them with a multi- 
tude of Pagan dogmas. Thus the Jewish religion, 
Egyptian in its origin, adopted many of the rites and 
opinions of the people, with whom the Jews conversed. 
We need not then be surprised, if we see the Jews, 
and the Christians their successors, filled with notions 
borrowed of the Phenicians, the Magi or Persians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. The errors of mankind 
respecting religion have a general resemblance; they 
appear to differ only by their combinations. The com- 
merce of the Jews and Christians with the Grecians 
made them acquainted with the philosophy of Plato, 
so analogous to the romantic spirit of the orientals, 
and so conformable to the genius of a religion which 
boasts in being inaccessible to reason.’ Paul, the 
most ambitious and enthusiastic of the apostles, carried 
his doctrines, seasoned with the sublime and marvel- 
lous, among the people of Greece and Asia, and even 
the inhabitants of Rome. He gained proselytes, as 
every man who addresses himself to the imagination 
of ignorant people may do; and he may be justly 
styled the principal founder of a religion, which, 
without him, could never have spread far ; for the rest 
of its followers were ignorant men, from whom he 
soon separated himself to become the leader of his 
own sect.” 

The conquests of the Christian religion were, in 
its infancy, generally limited to the vulgar and ignorant. 
It was embraced only by the most abject ainongst the 


' Origen says, that Celsus reproached Christ with having bor- 
rowed many of his maxims from Plato. See Origen contra Cel. 
chap. i. 6. Augustin confesses, that he found the beginning of 
the Gospel of John, in Plato. See 8S. Aug. Conf. 1. vii. ch. 9, 10, 
J1. The notion of the word is evidently taken from Plato; the 
church has since found means of transplanting a great part of 
Plato, as we shall hereafter prove. 


” The Ebionites, or first Christians, looked upon St. Paul as an 
apostate and an heretic, because he wholly rejected the law of 
Meses, which the other apostles wished only to reform, 
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Jews and Pagans. | It is over men of this description 
that the marvellous has the greatest influence. An 
unfortunate God, the innocent victim of wickedness 
and, cruelty, and an enemy to riches and _ the great, 
must have been an object of consolation to the wretch- 
ed... The austerity, contempt of riches, and apparently 
disinterested cares of the first preachers: of the gospel, 

whose. ambition was limited to the government. of 
souls; the equality of rank and property enjoined by: 
their religion, and the mutual succours interchanged 
by its followers ; these were objects well calculated to 
excite the desires of the poor, and multiply Christians. 
The union, concord, and reciprocal affection, recom- 
mended to the first Christians, must have been seduc- 
tive to ingenious minds: their submissive temper, their 
patience in indigence, obscurity, and. distress, caused 
their infant sect to be looked upon as little dangerous 
in a, government accustomed. to tolerate all sects. 
Thus, the founders of Christianity had many adherents 
among the people,’ and their opposers and enemies 
consisted chiefly of some idolatrous priests and. Jews, 
whose interest it was to support the religion previously 
established. By little and little, this new system, 
covered with the clouds of mystery, took deep root, and 
became. too strong and extensive to be suppressed. 
The Reman government saw too late the progress of 
an association it had despised. The Christians now 
become numerous, dared to brave the Pagan’ gods; 
even in their temples. The emperors and magistrates, 
disquieted at such proceedings, endeavoured to extin+ 


' The first Christians were, by way of contempt, called Ebionites, 
which signifies beggars or mendicants, See Origen contra Celsum, 
lib, 11. et Euseb. Hist. Eccles, lib, ii. ¢. 37. Ebion,: i in Hebrew, 
signifies poor. The word Ebion has since. been personified’ into 
the meaning of an heretic, or the leader of a sect, who were ex- 
cluded frofn sacred things, and scarcely considered as men. It 
promised them that they should one dz ay have their turn, and that, 
in the other life, they should be happier than their masters, 


? Le peuple. 
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guish the sect which gave them ‘umbrage. | They per- 
secuted such as they ‘could not reclaim by milder 
means, and whom their fanaticism had rendered’ obsti- . 
nate. The feelings of mankind are ever interested in 
favour of distress; and this persecution only served 
to increase the number of the friends of the Christians: 
The fortitude and constancy with which they suffered 
torment, appeared supernatural and divine in the eyes 
of.those who were witnesses to it; their enthusiasm 
communicated itself, and produced new advocates for 
the sect, whose destruction was attempted. 

After this explanation, let Christians no longer boast 
the marvellous progress of their religion. It was the 
religion of poverty ; it announced a (sod who. was 
poor.. It was preached by the poor, to the poor and 
ignorant, Et gave them consolation in their misery. 
Even its gloomy ideas were analogous to the disposition 
of indigent and unhappy men. ‘The union and concord 
somuch admired in the earlier Christians, is by no means 
surprising. An infant and oppressed: sect naturally 
remain united, and dread .a separation of interests: 
It is.astonishing that, in those early days, men!-who 
were themselves persecuted and treated as malcontents, 
should presume to preach intolerance and persecution: 
The tyranny exereised against them wrought no change 
in their sentiments. Tyranny only irritates the human 
mind, which is always invincible, when those opinions 
are attacked to. which it has attached.its welfare.: Such 
is the inevitable effect of persecution. Yet Christians; 
who ought to be undeceived by» the example of their 
own sect, have to this day been incapable of. ees 
themselves of the fury of persecution. , 

__ The Roman emperors, having) themselves lencibaise 
Christians, that is to say, carried) away by. a general 
torrent, which obliged. them to avail themselves:of the 
support of a powerful sect, seated religion: on» the 
throne. They protected the church and its ministers, 
and endeavoured to inspire their courtiers with their 
own ideas. , They beheld with a jealous eye those who 
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retained their attachment to the ancient religion. 
They, at length, interdicted the exercise of it, Fann 
finished by forbidding it under the pain of death. 
‘They persecuted, without measure those who held to 
the worship of their ancestors. ‘The Christians now 
repaid the -Pagans, with interest, the evils “which 
they had before suffered from them. The Roman em- 
pire: was shaken with convulsions, caused by the 
unbridled: zeal of sovereigns and those pacific priests, 
who had just before preached nothing but mildness and 
toleration. ‘The emperors, either from policy or super- 
stition, loaded the priesthood with gifts and benefac- 
tions; which indeed were seldom repaid with gratitude. 
They established the authority of the latter ; and at 
length respected as divine what they had themselves 
created. © Priests were relieved from all civil functions, 
that nothing might divert their minds from their sa- 
cred ministry... Thus the leaders of a once insignifi- 
cant and oppressed sect became independent. Being 
atilast more powerful than kings, they soon arrogated 
to themselves the right of commanding. them. ‘These 
priests ofia»God ‘of peace, almost continually at va- 
nance! with: each: other,’ communicated the fury of 
their! passions: to their followers; and mankind were 
astonished to behold quarrels and miseries engendered, 
under the law of grace, which they had never expe+ 
rienced) under ‘the peaceful reign of the Divinities, 
who had formerly shared without “dispute the ene: 
- mortals. 

Such was the progress of a superstition, innocent in 
jestssvigits but which, in its course, far from producing 
happiness among mankind, beeame a bone of con- 
tention, and a fruitful source of calamities. 
beadenpee upon earth, and good will towards men. 

Thus-is the gospel announced, : which has cost the 
human race more blood than all ‘other religions of the 
am —— oleae ye 


ve 1 See Tillemout's-Life of Constantine. Vout. 1V, Art. 32. 
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Love the Lord thy God with all thy strength, and 
thy neighbour as thyself. 

This, according to the God and Legislator of the 
Christians, is the sum. of their duties. Yet we see it 
is impossible for Christians to love that severe and ca- 
pricious God whom they worship. On the other 
hand, we see them eternally busied in tormenting, 
persecuting, and destroying their neighbours and 
brethren. | 

To find an explanation of these contradictions, it is 
sufficient to cast our eyes upon the God which the 
Christians inherited from the Jews. Not contented 
with the shocking colours in which he was painted, 
the Christians have still more disfigured his portrait. | 
The Legislator of the Hebrews speaks only of the 
transient punishments of this life ; the Christian repre- 
sents his God as pouring out unbounded vengeance to 
all eternity. In one word, Christian fanaticism feeds 
itself with the idea of an hell, where its God, trans- 
formed into a ferocious executioner, as unjust as im- 
placable, shall bathe himself in the tears of - his 
wretched creatures, and perpetuate their existence, to 
render them eternally miserable. ‘There, clothed im 
vengeance, he shall mock at the torments of sinners, 
and listen with rapture to the groans with which they 
shall make the brazen roofs of their prisons resound ; 
not the smallest hope of some distant termination of- 
their pains shall give them an interval of imaginary 
relief. sad 

The Christians in adopting the terrible God of the 
Jews, have sublimed his cruelty. They represent him 
as the most capricious, wicked, and cruel tyrant which 
the human mind can conceive, and suppose him to 
treat his subjects with a barbarity and injustice truly 
worthy of ademon. In order to be convinced of this 
truth, let us contemplate, for a moment, a picture of 
the Jewish mythology, adopted and rendered still 
more extravagant by the Christians. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF THE CHRISTIAN MYTHOLOGY, OR THE IDEAS OF GOD, AND 
_ HIS CONDUCT, GIVEN US BY THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Gop, by an inconceivable act of his omnipotence, 
created, the, universe out of nothing. He made the 
earth for the residence of man, whom he created in 
his own image. Scarcely had this man, the prime ob- 
jectiof the labeurs of his God, seen the light, when 
his, Creator seta snare for him, into which he un- 
doubtedly knew that he must fall. A serpent; who 
speaks, seduces a woman, who is not at all surprised 
at the phenomenon. She, being persuaded by the ser- 
pent, solicits her husband to eat of a fruit forbidden 
by God himself... Adam, the father of the human race, 
by this light fault, draws upon himself and his inno- 
cent posterity innumerable evils, which are followed, 
but not terminated by death. By the offence’ of only 
one man, the whole human race incurs the wrath of 
God, and they are at length. punished for involuntary 
faults. with an universal deluge. God repents having 
peopled the earth, and he finds it easier to drown and 
destroy. the human race, than to change their hearts. 

A small number of the just, however, escaped this 
destructive flood ; but the deluged earth, and the de- 
struction of mankind, did not satiate the implacable 
vengeance of their Creator. A new generation ap- 
peared. _ These, although descended from the friends 
of God, whom he had preserved in the general ship- 


* Bx nihilo nihil fit, was considered as an axiom by ancient phi- 
losophers. The creation, as admitted by the Christians of the 
present day, that is to say, the eduction of all things from nothing, 
is a theological invention, not, indeed, of very remote date. The 
word Barah, which is used in Genesis, signifies to com pore, 
arrange, to dispose matter already existing. 
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wreck of the world, incense him by new crimes. 
The almighty is represented as having been incapable 
of rendering his creature such as he desired him. A 
new torrent of corruption carries away mankind ; and 
wrath is again excited in the bosom of Jehovah. 
Partial in his affections and his preferences, he, at 
length, casts his eyes on an idolatrous Assyrian. He 
enters into an alliance with this man, and covenants 
that his posterity shall be multiplied to the number of 
the stars of heaven, or the sands of the sea, and that 
they shall for ever enjoy the favour of God. To this 
chosen race he reveals his will; for them, unmindful 
of his justice, he destroys whole nations. Neverthe-» 
less, this favoured race is not the more happy or the 
more attached to their God. They fly to strange gods, | 
from whom they seek succours, which are refused to: . 
them by their own. They frequently insult the God 
who is able to exterminate them. Sometimes. he 
punishes, sometimes consoles. them; one while he 
hates them without cause, and another caresses them 
with as little reason. . At last, finding: it impossible to 
reclaim this perverse people, for whom he continues to 
feel the warmest tenderness, he sends amongst them 
his own son. ‘To this son they will not listen... What 
do I say ? This beloved son, equal: to God his father, » 
is put to an ignominious death by his favourite nation, 
Hfis father, at the same time, finds it impossible to, 
save the human race, without the sacrifice of his own: 
son. Thus an innocent God becomes the victim of a 
just God, by whom he is beloved.) Both .consent:to. 
this strange sacrifice, judged necessary by a God, who 
knows that it will be useless to an- hardened. nation, 
which nothing can reclaim. We should expect. that 
the death of this God, being useless to Israel, must 
serve,-at least, to expiate the sins of the. rest of the 
human race. . Notwithstanding the eternal alliance 
with the Hebrews, solemnly sworn ‘to by the»Most: 
High, and so many. times renewed,, that favourite na- 
tion find themselves at last. deserted by. their.God, who 
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could not» reduce them to obedience.. The merits of 
the: sufferings and death of his Son, are applied to the 
nations before excluded from his: bounty. These are 
reconciled.to:heaven; now, become more just, in-regard 
to them, and réeturn:to: grace. -Yet,: in spite of» all. the 
efforts: of God, his favours are lavished in vain, ...Man- 
kind continue ‘to-sitty enkindle the divine wrath, and 
render themselves: worthy of the eternal punishments, 
es ‘prepared and destined for the scaly art of 
‘human races): 
Such is the faithful has touy of ithe Gods on. shoot 
the foundation: of the Christian religion. is laid. ...His 
conduct: being.so: ‘strange, cruel, and. opposite: to, all 
reason; %is)it:surprising to. see the .worshippers, of this: 
God agnorant of their duties, destitute of humanity. 
and justice, and istriving:to assimilate themselves to:the 
model:of thati:barbarous divinity which they adore? 
What indulgence have mankind: a right to expect from 
a God, who sparedinot even:his own son?» What in- 
dulgence*can the Christian, who believes this: fable, 
shew'torhis fellow-creature? Ought he not to imagine: 
that thesurest means of pleasing | his God, 1s to: imitate 
his ferocity:and cruelty: ™ 
At is at. least evident, that the sectaries of such a 
God must have a precarious morality, founded on-prin- 
ciples destitute of all firmness. This God, in fact, is: 
not ‘always unjust and cruel; his: conduct. varies.’ 
Sometimes he appears to have created all nature for 
man‘alone’; at others, he seems to have created man 
only as-an object, whereon to exercise his arbitrary 
rage.’ -Sometimes ‘they are cherished by him, not- 
withstanding all their faults ; at others, the whole spe- 
cies is condemned ‘to eternal misery for an: apple. 
This unchangeable God is alternately agitated by anger 


1 The sacrifice of the Son of God is mentioned as a proof of his 
. benevolence. Is it not rather a proof of his ferocity, cruelty, and 
implacable vengeance? A good Christian, on his death-bed said, 
‘* he had never been able to conceive how a good God could put 
an innocent God to death, to appease a just God.” 
E 
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and love, revenge and pity, benevolence and fury. 
* His conduct is continually destitute of that uniformity 
which characterises wisdom. Partial in his affections, 
he makes it the duty of his favourite people to com- 
mit deliberately the most atrocious crimes. He com- 
mands them to violate good faith, and contemn the 
rights, of nations. He enjoins upon them the com- 
mission of robbery and murder. On other occasions, 
we see him forbidding the same crimes, ordaining 
justice, and prescribing to mankind abstinence, from 
whatever disturbs the good order of society. This 
God, who is in turn styled the God of Vengeance, the 
God. of Mercies, the God of Arms, and the God of 
Peace, is ever at variance with himself. His subjects 
are consequently each one at liberty to copy that part 
of his conduct which he finds most congenial to his 
humour. Hence their morality becomes. arbitrary. 
It is surprising, that Christians have never yet been 
able to agree amongst themselves, whether it would be 
most pleasing to their God to tolerate the various opi- 
nions of mankind, or to exterminate all who differ 
from themselves. It is, in fact, a problem with them, 
whether it be most expedient to persecute and assassi- 
nate those who think not as they do, or to treat them 
with humanity, and suffer them to live in peace. 
Christians, however, do not fail to justify the strange 
and often iniquitous conduct attributed to their God 
in the Scriptures. This God, say they, being of right 
the absolute master of his creatures, can dispose of 
them at his pleasure, and for this no one can accuse 
him of injustice, or demand an account of his conduct. 
His justice 1s not the justice of mankind, and they 
have no right to censure any of his actions. It is easy 
to perceive the insufficiency of this answer. Mankind 
in making justice an attribute of their God, can have 
no idea of this virtue, but by supposing that it resem- 
bles the justice of their fellow-creatures. If (sod 
have a justice, which in its essence differs from that of 
man, we know not what it is, and we attribute to him 
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_a quality of which we have no idea. If it be said, 
that God owes nothing to his creatures, he is supposed 
to be a tyrant, whose conduct has no rule but his own 
caprice, and who cannot continue to be a model for us, 
having no longer any relation with us, seeing all 
relations must be reciprocal. If nothing be due 
from God to his creatures, how can any thing be 
due from them to him? If, as we are continually 
told, men are to God, as the clay in the hands of the 
potter; no moral relation can exist between them. It 
is, nevertheless, upon those relations that all religion is 
founded. ‘Therefore, to say that God has no duty to- 
wards his creatures, and that his justice is different 
from that of mankind, is to sap the foundations of all 
religion and justice, which necessarily suppose that 
God ought to reward mankind for doing good, and 
punish them for doing evil. 
’In fine, how can the followers of the Christian sys- 
tem reconcile that barbarous conduct, and those san- 
guinary commands, attributed to him in the Scriptures, 
with his goodness or his wisdom? And how can 
goodness be an attribute of a God, who has created 
most of the human race only to damn them eternally ? 
Here we shall be told that the conduct of God is, to 
us, an impenetrable mystery, that we have no right to 
serutinize it, and that our feeble reason must be lost 
whenever it attempts to sound the depth of divine 
wisdom. We are informed that we must adore in 
silence, and tremblingly submit to the oracles of a 
God, who has himself sufficiently made known his 
will in his holy Scriptures. This is what they 
éall’ revelation, to which we proceed in the next 
chapter. 
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EL tin il Ae us 8d foe 


: OF REVELATION. 

How can we know, without the aid of reason, that 
God’ hath spoken } > But, on the other side, ” ig not 
reason. proscribed by the Christian religion? Is not 
the use of reason forbidden, in the Sd TTALIOR of the 
marvellous dogmas with which we are presented by 
this religion? Does it not continually exclaim against 
a profane reason, which it accuses of insufficiency, 
and often regards as rebellious to heaven? In order to 
be- capable of judging of divine revelation, we must 
have a just idea of the Divinity. But seeing human 
reason is too weak and grovelling to exalt itself to an 
acquaintance with the * Supreme Being, from what 
source shall we derive that idea, beside revelation 
itself? Thus revelation itself is to become the proof 
of the authority of revelation. 

Let us pass on from this conjuror’s circle, and open 
the sacred books, destined to enlighten mankind, and 
before which reason must fall prostrate. Do they ex- 
hibit any precise ideas of the God, whose oracles they 
announce >? Can we draw from ‘thet any just con- 
ceptions of its attributes? Is not this God represented 
as a mass of extraordinary qualities, which form an 
inexplicable enigma? If this revelation be, as is sup- 
posed, an ei AHaion from God himself, who can con- 
fide in him? Does he not paint himself’ as false, un- 
just, deceitful, and cruel ; as setting snares for man- 
kind; seducing, hardening, and leading them astray ?! 


‘ By the Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church, God jis al- 
ways represented as a seducer. He permits Eve to be, seduced by 
aserpent. He hardens the heart of Pharaoh, Christ himself is a 
stone of stumbling. Such are the points of view under which the 
Divinity 1s exhibited to us. 
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Thus the man, desirous of being assured of the truth 
of Christian revelation, finds himself, at the first step 
of enquiry, plunged into distrust and perplexity, 
which is increased by the indeterminable disputes of 
his sacred guides, who have never been able to agree 
upon the manner of understanding the oracles of a 
Diyinity which they say has revealed itself. 

The hesitation and fear of the man who honestly 
examines the revelation adopted by Christians, must 
redouble, when he sees their God represented as re- 
vealing himself only to a few favourites of the human 
race, while he carefully conceals himself from the 
Temainder, to whom, notwithstanding this, revelation 
‘Is equally necessary. He must be uncertain whether 
or not he is of the number, to whom this partial God 
deigns to make himself known. 

. Must not his heart be troubled at the sight of a 
God, who vouchsafes to discover himself, and announce 
his decrees, only toa number of men, inconsiderable 
in comparison with the whole human race? Is he not 
‘tempted to accuse this God of a malevolence too dark, 
when he finds that for want of revealing himself to so 
‘many millions of mankind, he has caused their inevi- 
table misery through an endless succession of ages? 
What ideas must he form to himself of a God who 
inflicts this punishment upon them for their ignorance 
of secret laws, which he has published by stealth i ian 
obscure and unknown corner of Asia? 
_ Thus Christians, even when they consult the Scrip- 
tures, find all things conspiring to put them on their 
guard against the God exhibited therein. Every thing 
inspires distrust of his moral character. All things 
float in an uncertainty. This God, in concert with 
the pretended interpreters of his will, seems to have 
formed the design of redoubling the darkness of his 
ignorance. He is, however, told, in order to appease 
his doubts, that the revealed will of God consists of 
mysteries ; that is to say, things inaccessible to human 
understanding. In this case what need was there of 
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having spoken? Ought a God to reveal himself to 
mankind for the sole purpose of not being compre- 
hended? Is not such conduct as ridiculous as it is 
unreasonable? To say that God has revealed himself 
only to announce mysteries, is to say that he has re- 
vealed himself in order to remain unknown, to conceal 
from us his views, embarrass our understandings, - and 
augment our ignorance and uncertainty. 

“A true revelation, proceeding from a just and good 
God, and necessary to all mankind, ought to be clear 
enough to be understood by all the human race. But 
will the revelation, upon which Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are founded, bear the test of this criterion ? 
The Elements of Euclid are intelligible to all who en- 
deavour to understand them. This work excites no 
dispute among geometricians. Is it so with the Bible > 
and do its revealed truths occasion no disputes among 
divines? By what fatality have writings revealed by 
God himself'still necd of commentaries ? and why do 
they demand additional lights from on high, before they 
can be believed or understood ? Is it not astonishing, 
that what was intended as a guide for mankind, should 
be wholly above their comprehending? Is it ‘not 
cruel, that what is of most importance to them should 
be least known? All is mystery, darkness, uncer- 
tainty, and matter of dispute, in a religion intended 
by the Most High to enlighten the human race. 

Var from contenting themselves with the pretended 
mysteries contained in the Scriptures, the priests of 
the Christian religion have, from age to age, invented 
new ones, which, though never mentioned by their 
God, their disciples are forced to believe. No Chris- 
tian can entertain a doubt concerning the mysteries ‘of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the efficac:’ of saera- 
ments ; and vet Christ never explained these subjects. 
Among Christians every thing seems to be abandoned 
to the imagination, caprice, and arbitrary decision of 
priests, who arrogate to themselves the right of fabri- 
cating mysteries and articles of faith, as their interests 
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occasionally require. Thus, this revelation perpe- 
tuates itself by means of the church, which pretends to 
be inspired by God, and which, far from enlightening 
the minds of ber children, delights to confound, and 
plunges them in a sea of uncertainty. 

Such are the effects of this revelation, which Solan 
the basis of, the Christian religion, and of the reality 
of which we are not permitted to doubt. God, it is 
said, has spoken to mankind. But when has he 
spoken? ‘Thousands of years ago, by prophets and 
inspired men, whom he has chosen as organs of com- 
munication with mankind. But how can it be proved 
to have been God himself who spoke, except by having 
recourse to the testimony of the very persons who 
pretend to have received his commands? These in- 
terpreters of the divine will were then men; and are 
not men liable to be deceived themselves, and prone 
to deceive others? Elow then can we discover what 
confidence,is due to the testimony which. these organs 
of heaven give in favour of their own mission ? How 
shall we be made sure that they have not been 
the dupes of some illusion, or an overheated imagi- | 
nation ? 

At this remote period, how can we be certain that 
Moses conversed with God, and received from him 
the, Jaw which he communicated to the Hebrews ? 
What was. the temperament of this Moses? Was he 
phlegmatic or enthusiastic, honest or knavish, ambitious 
or disinterested, a practiser of truths or of falsehood ? 
What confidence can be placed in the testimony of a 
man, who, after pretending to have performed so many 
miracles, could not convert his people from idolatry ; 
and. who, after having caused forty-seven thousand 
Israelites to perish by the sword, has the effrontery to 
assume the title of the meekest of mankind? Isit 
certain that the books which are attributed to Moses, 
and report so many miraculous circumstances, are per- 
fectly authentic? In fine, what proof have we of his 
mission, except the testimony of a number of super- 
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stitious, ignorant, and credulous Israelites, who were 
probably the dupes of a ferocious legislator ? 

What proofs does the Christian religion give us of 
the mission of Jesus Christ? Are we acquainted with 
his character and temperament ? What degree of con- 
fidence can we place in the testimony of his disciples, 
who, by their own confession, were ignorant and un- 
learned men, and, consequently, liable to be imposed 
upon by the artifices of a dexterous impostor ? Ought 
not the testimony of the most learned in Jerusalem to 
have greater weight with us, than that of the lowest 
vulgar, whose ignorance always renders them the dupes 
of those who endeavour to deceive them? These 
enquiries bring us to an examination of the proofs 
which are adduced in support of the Christian religion. 


CHAP. VI. 


OF THE PROOFS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, MIRACLES, 
PROPHECIES, AND MARTYRS. 


WE have seen, in the preceding chapters, what just 
reasons there are to doubt the authenticity of the reve- 
lation of the Jews and Christians, 

And further, relative to this article, Christianity 
has no advantage over any other religion. 

All the religions on earth, notwithstanding their 
discordance, declare that they have emanated from 
God, and pretend to possess an exclusive right te his 
favours. 

The Indian asserts, that the Brama himself is the 
author of his worship. ‘The Scandinavian derives his 
from the awful Odin. If the Jew and the Christian 
have received theirs from Jehovah by the ministry of 
Moses and Jesus, the Mahometan affirms, that he has 
received his from his prophet, inspired by the same 
God. Thus all religions pretend to a divine origin ; 
and they all interdict the use of reason in the examina- 
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tion of their sacred titles. Each pretends to be the 
only true one, to the exclusion of all others. All 
menace with the wrath of heaven those who refuse to 
submit to their authority, and all acquire the character 
of falsehood by the palpable contradictions with which 
they are filled ; by the mis-shapen, obscure, and often 
odious ideas which they give of the Godhead ; by the 
whimsical: laws. which they attribute to him, and by 
the disputes which they generate among their sectaries, 
In fine, they all appear to be a mass of impostures and 
reveries, equally disgusting to reason. ‘Thus, on the 
score of pretensions, the Christian region has no ad- 
vantage over the other superstitions with which the 
world is infected ; and its divine origin is contested by 
all others with as much propriety as theirs is denied by it. 

How then shall we decide in its favour? How 
prove the validity ofits pretensions? Has it any 
superior qualities, by which it merits the preference ? 
And if so, what are they ? © Does it, better than any 
other, make us acquainted with the nature and essence 
of God? Alas! it only renders them more incompre- 
hensible. It represents him as a capricious tyrant, 
whose whimsies are sometimes favourable, but more 
commonly injurious to mankind. . Does. it render 
mankind better? Alas! it arms them against each 
other, renders them intolerant, and forces them to but- 
cher their brethren... Does it- render empires flourish- 
ingand powerful ?. Wherever it reigns, do we not see 
the people debased,. destitute of energy, and ignorant 
of true morality? What then are the proofs which 
are to establish the superiority of the Christian  reli- 
gion overall others? We are answered, ‘ miracles, 
prophecies, and martyrs.” But these are to be found 
in all religions of the earth. ‘There ave. in all nations 
men, who, being superior to the vulgar in science and 
cunning; deceive them with imposture, and dazzle 
them with performances which are judged to be super- 
natural, by men ignorant of. the secrets of nature and 
the resources of art. 

F 
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If the Jew cite the miracles of Moses, I see them 
performed before a people most ignorant, abject, and 
credulous, whose testimony has no weight with me. 
I may, also, suspect that these pretended miracles have 
been inserted in the sacred books of the Hebrews long 
after the death of those who might have testified the 
truth concerning them. . If the Christians cite Jerusa- 
lem, and the testimony of Gallilee, to prove the mira- 
cles of Christ, I see them attested only by an igno- 
rant populace; or I demand how it could be possible 
that an entire people, who had been witnesses to the 
miracles of Christ, should consent to his death, and 
even earnestly demand it? Would the people of Lon- 
don, or Paris, suffer a man who had raised the dead, 
restored the blind to sight, and healed the lame and 
paralytic, to be put to death before their eyes? If the 
Jews demanded the death of Jesus, al] his miracles 
are at once annihilated in the mind of every unpreju- 
diced person. 

May not we, also, oppose to the miracles of Moses, 
and Christ, those performed by Mahomet in presence 
of all Mecca and Arabia assembled? The effect of 
his miracles was, at least, to convince the Arabians 
that he was a divine person. The miracles of Jesus 
-convinced nobody of his mission. Saint Paul him- 
self, who afterwards became the most ardent of his 
disciples, was not convinced by the miracles, of which, 
in his time, there existed so many witnesses. A new 
one was necessary for his conviction. And by. what 
right do they at this day demand belief of miracles, 
which could not convince even in the time of the 
Apostles ; that is to say, a short time after they were 
wrought ? 

Let it not be said that the miracles of Christ are as 
well attested as any fact in profane history, and that 
to doubt them is as ridiculous as to doubt the existence 
of Scipio or Ceesar, which we believe only on the re- 
port of the historians by whom they are mentioned. 
The existence of a man, of the general of an army, or 
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an hero, is not improbable; neither is it a miracle. 
We believe the probable facts, whilst we reject, with 
contempt, the miracles recounted by Titus  Livius. 
The most stupid credulity is often joined to the most 
distinguished talents. Of this, the Christian religion 
furnishes us with innumerable examples. In matters 
of religion, all testimony is liable to suspicion. The 
most enlightened men see but ill, when they are in- 
toxicated with enthusiasm, and dazzled by the chime- 
ras of a wild imagination. A miracle is a thing im- 
possible in the order of nature. If this be changed by 
God, he is not immutable. 

It will probably be said, that, without changing the 
order of things, God and his favourites could not find 
resources in nature unknown to mankind: in general. 
But then their works would no longer be supernatural, 
and would have nothing of the marvellous. A miracle 
is an effect contrary to the established laws of nature. 
God himself, therefore, cannot perform miracles with- 
out counteracting the institutions of his own wisdom 
A wise man, having seen a miracle, might with pro- 
priety doubt the evidence of his own senses. He 
ought carefully to examine, whether the extraordinary 
effect, which he does not comprehend, proceeds not 
from some natural cause, whose manner of acting he 
does not understand. 

But let us suppose, for a moment, that miracles may 
exist, and that those of Christ were real, or, at least, 
that they were inserted in the Gospels by persons who 
imagined they had seent,.em. Are the witnesses who 
transmitted, or the Apos. es who saw them, extremely 
deserving of credit? And have we not a right to re- 


1 A supernatural event requires, in order to be believed, much 
stronger proofs than a fact in no-wise contradictory to probability. 
It is easy to believe, upon the testimony of Philostrates, that Ap- 
pollonius existed, because his existence has nothing in it that 
shocks reason; but I will not believe Philostrates, when he tells 
me, that Appollonius performed miracles. I believe that Jesus 
Christ died; but I do not believe that he arose from the dead. 
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fuse their testimonies? Were those witnesses very 
deserving men? By the confession of the Christians 
themselves they were ignorant men, taken from the 
dregs of the people, and consequently credulous and 
incapable of investigation. Were those witnesses dis- 
interested? No; it was, undoubtedly, their chief in- 
terest to support those miracles, upon which were sus- 
pended the divinity of their master, and the truth of 
the religion they were endeavouring to establish. Are 
those miracles confirmed by the testimony of cotem- 
porary historians? Not-one of them has mentioned 
those extraordinary facts. We find nota single Jew 
or Pagan in the superstitious city of Jerusalem who 
heard even a word of the most marvellous facts that 
ever were recorded, and facts which happened in the 
midst of them. The miracles of Christ were ever at- 
tested by Christians only. We are requested to be- 
lieve that, at the death of the Son of God, the earth 
quaked, the sun was darkened, and the dead arose. 
How does it happen that such extraordinary events 
have been noticed only by a handful of Christians? 
Were they the only persons who perceived them? 
We are told, also, that Christ arose from the dead; to 
prove which, they appeal to the testimony of his 
Apostles and followers. Would not one solemn appa- 
rition, in some public place, have been more decisive 
than all those clandestine ones, made to persons inte- 
rested in the formation of a new sect? The Christian 
faith, according to St. Paul, is founded on the resur- 
rection of Christ. This, then, ought to have been 
demonstrated to mankind, in the clearest and most 
indisputable manner.,? 


* The Barilidians and Corinthians, heretics who lived in the in- 
fancy of Christianity, maintained that Jesus was not dead, and 
that Simon the Cyrenian was crucified in bis place. See Epipb. 
Her. c.28. Thus, there were men, from the birth of the church, 
who doubted the crucifixion, and, consequently, the resurrection 
_ Christ; and yet we are exhorted to believe them at the present 

ay. 
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Have we not room to accuse the Saviour of the 
world with want of benevolence, in shewing himself 
only to his disciples and favourites ? It seems that he 
did not desire that all the world should believe in him. 
The Jews, it is said, deserve to be blinded for putting 
Christ to death. But, if this be the case, why did the 
apostles preach to them the gospel? Could it be ex- 
pected that the Jews would believe the report of the 
apostles, rather than their own eyes ? 

Miracles appear to have been invented to supply the 
want of good reasons. Truth and evidence have no 
need of miracles to ensure their reception. Is it not 
very astonishing that God Almighty should find it 
easier to derange the order of nature, than to convince 
mankind of truths the most evident, and calculated to 
force their assent? Miracles were made to prove 
things which it is impossible to believe. There is no 
need of miracles when we talk of reason. Things in- 
credible are here adduced in proof of incredible things. 
Almost all impostors who have fabricated religions, 
have announced incredibilities to mankind. They 
have afterwards fabricated miracles in proof of those 
incredibilities. ‘* You cannot comprehend,” said they, 
“« what I tell you; but I will clearly prove to you that 
I tell the truth, by doing things that you cannot com- 
prehend.” People have in all ages been overcome by 
this brilliant reasoning. A passion for the marvellous 
has prevented enquiry. Mankind have not perceived 
that miracles could neither prove impossibilities, nor 
change the essence of truth. Whatever wonders a 
man, or, if you please, a God may perform, they can 
never prove that two and two are not four, or that ‘three 
are no more than one. They cannot prove that an im- 
material being, destitute of organs, has spoken to man ; 
or that a good, wise, and just Being has commanded 
the execution of injustice, folly, and cruelty. It ape 
pears, therefore, that miracles prove nothing, unless it 
be the address and impostures of those who are desi- 
rous of profiting by the stupid credulity of mankind, 


— 
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and endeavour to seduce them into a belief of the most 
extravagant falsehoods. Such men have always began 
by falsely pretending to have an intimate commerce 
with God, in order to prove which, they have performed 
wonders that they attribute to the Being by whom 
they say they were commissioned. Every man, who 
performs miracles, endeavours to establish, not truth, 
but falsehood. Truth is simple and evident ; the mar- 
vellous is ever to be suspected. Nature is always true 
to herself; she acts by unvarying laws. To say that 
God performs miracles, is to say that he contradicts 
himself, and violates the laws which he has prescribed 
to nature. It is to say, that he renders useless human 
reason, of which he is the author. Impostors. alone 
can pronounce it necessary to discredit experience and 
reject reason. 

Thus, the pretended miracles of the Christian, as 
well as all other religions, have no foundation, but the 
ignorance, credulity, and enthusiasm of mankind, and. 
the cunning of imposters, ‘The same may be said of 
prophecies. Mankind are ever anxious to pry into 
futurity ; and there are always some kind individuals 
disposed to. aid them in the gratification of this desire. 
There have been enchanters, diviners, and prophets, in 
all the nations of the earth. ‘The Jews have not been 
happier, in- this respect, than others. ‘Tartars, Ne- 
groes, and Indians have their share of impostors. 
All societies will find deceivers enough, so long as they 
are willing to pay for deception. 

These inspired men have not been ignorant, that 
their prophecies ought to be extremely vague and am- 
biguous, in order that they might not, in process of 
time, appear to have been falsehoods. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised, that the Jewish prophecies 
are very dark, and of such a nature, that any thing 
may be found in them which interpreters think proper 
to seek. Those which are attributed to Christ, by 
his followers, are not considered in the same light by 
the Jews, who still expect the Messiah, whom the 
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former believe to have been on earth eighteen centu- 
ries ago. The Jewish prophecies uniformly announce 
the deliverer of a discontented and oppressed nation. 
Such a one was also expected by the Romans, and al- 
most all the nations of the earth. All mankind have 
a natural propensity to hope for a termination of the 
evils they suffer, and believe that Providence cannot, 
in justice, fail to render them, one day, happy. The 
Jews, the most superstitious nation on earth, building 
upon the supposed promise of their God, have always 
expected the coming of a monarch or conqueror, who 
is to elevate them from disgrace, and crown them with 
triumph. It was impossible for them to see this 
deliverer in: the person of Jesus, who, instead of 
being the restorer of the Hebrew nation, was its de- 
stroyer; and since whose coming, they seem to have 
lost all favour with God. 

It is asserted, that the destruction of the Jewish 
nation, and the dispersion of the Jews, were them- 
selves foretold, and that they furnish a convincing 
proof of the truth of Christian prophecy. To this I 
answer, it was easy to foretel the dispersion and 
destruction of a restless, turbulent, and rebellious 
people, continually torn and convulsed by intestine 
divisions. Besides, this people was often conquered 
and dispersed. ‘The temple destroyed by Titus, had 
previously suffered the same fate from Nebuchadnezzar, 
who carried the captive tribes into Assyria, and spread 
them through his territories. ‘The dispersion of the 
Jews is more perceptible than that of other conquered 
nations, because they have generally, after a certain 
time, become confounded with their conquerors ; 
whereas the Jews refuse to intermingle, by domestic 
connections, with the nations where they reside, and 
have religiously maintained this distinction. It is not 
the same with the Cuebres or Parsis, of Persia and 
Indostan, as well as the Armenians, who dwell in 
Mahometan countries. The Jews remain dispersed, 
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because they are unsocial, intolerant, and_ blindly 
attached to their superstitions.* 

Thus Christians have no reason to boast of the pro- 
phecies contained in the books of the Jews, nor to 
make invidious applications of them to that nation, 
because they detest its religion. 

Judea was always subjected to priests, who had 
great influence over affairs of state. ‘They were always 
meddling with politics, and undertook to foretel the 
events, fortunate or unfortunate, which were to befal 
the nation. No country was ever more fertile in pro- 
phets. This description of men instituted schools, 
where they initiated into the mysteries of their art 
those who proved themselves worthy of that honour, 
by discovering a wish to deceive a credulous people, 
and by such honest means acquire riches and respect.* 

The art of prophesying was then an actual profession, 
oran useful and profitable branch of commerce in that 
miserable nation, which believed God to be incessantly 
busied in their affairs. ‘The great gains resulting from 
this traffic of imposture must have caused divisions 
among the Jewish prophets. Accordingly, we find 
them crying down each other. Hach one treated his 
rivals as false prophets, inspired by evil spirits. ‘There 
have always been quarrels among impostors, to decide 
who should have the exclusive right of deceiving 
mankind. 


" The Acts of the Aposties evidently prove, that, even before the 
time of Jesus, the Jews began to be dispersed. Jews came from 
Greece, Persia, Arabia, &c. to the feast of Pentecost. Acts, c. i1. 
8. So that, after Jesus, the inhabitants of Judea only were dis- 
persed by the Romans. 

* Saint Jerome says, that the Sadducees did not adopt the pro- 
phets, but contented themselves with believing the five books of 
Moses. Dodwell, De Jure Laicorum, asserts, that the prophets 
prepared themselves to prephesy by drinking wine, See page 259. 
It seems they were jugelers, poets, and musicians, who bad made 
themselves masters of their trades, and knew how to exercise them 
profitably. 
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If we examine the conduct of the boasted prophets 
of the Old Testament, we shall find them far from 
being virtuous persons. We see arrogant priests con- 
tinually meddling with affairs of state, and interweaving 
them with religion. We see in them seditious sub- 
jects, incessantly caballing against all sovereigns, who 
were not sufficiently submissive to them. They cross 
their projects, excite their subjects to rebellion, effect 
their destruction, and thus accomplish the fatal pre- 
dictions, which they had before made against them.’ 
Such is the character of most of the prophets, who 
have played a part in the history of the Jews. 

The studied obscurity of the prophecies is such, 
that those which are commonly applied to the Mes- 
siah, or the deliverer of Israel, are equally applicable 
to every enthusiast or prophet that appeared in Jeru- 
salem or Judea. Christians, heated with the idea of 
Christ, think they meet him in all places, and pretend 
to see him in the darkest passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Deluding themselves by force of allegories, 
subtilties, commentaries, and forced interpretations, 
they have discovered the most formal predictions in all 
the vague oracles and nonsensical trash of the pro- 
phets.? 


* The prophet Samuel, displeased with Saul, who refused to se-~ 
cond his cruelty, declared that he had forfeited the crown, and raised 
up a rival to him in the person of David. Elias appears to have 
been a seditious subject, who, finding himself unable to succeed 
in his rebellious designs, thought proper to escape due punishment 
by flight. Jeremiah himself gives us to understand that he con- 
spired with the Assyrians against his besieged country. He seems 
to have employed himself in depriving his fellow-citizens of both 
the will and the courage to defend themselves. He purchased a 
field of his relations, at the very time when he informed his coun- 
trymen that they were about.to be dispersed, and led away in cap- 
tivity. The king of Assyria recommends this prophet to his 
general, Nebuzaradan, whom he commands to take great care of 
him.—See Jeremiah. 

? Any thing may be found in the Bible, if it be read with the 
imagination of Saint Augustine, who pretended to see all the New 
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Men are not scrupulous respecting things which 
accord with their desires. When we examine, with- 
out prejudice, the prophecies of the Hebrews, we find 
them to be a mis-shapen mass of rhapsodies, the off- 
spring of fanaticism and delirium. . We find them ob- 
scure and enigmatical, like the oracles of the Pagans. | 
In fine, it is evident that these pretended divine ora- 
cles are the vagaries and impostures of men, who im- 
posed on the credulity of a superstitious nation which 
believes in dreams, visions, apparitions, and sorceries, 
and received with avidity: any deception, provided it 
were sufficiently decorated with the marvellous. 
Wherever mankind are ignorant, there will be found 
prophets and workers of miracles, and these two 
branches of commerce will always decay in the same 
proportion as mankind become enlightened. 

Among the proofs of the authenticity of their reli- 
gion, Christians enumerate a multitude of martyrs, 
who have sealed with their blood their belief of the 


Testament in the Old. According to him, the death of Abel is a 
type of that of Christ; the two wives of Abraham are the syna- 
gogue and the church; a piece of red cloth held up by an harlot, 
who betrayed Jericho, signifies the blood of Christ; the lamb, 
goat, and lion, are figures of Jesus Christ ; the brazen serpeut re- 
presents the sacrifice on the cross. Even the mysteries of the 
Christian religion are announced in the Old Testament. Manna 
represents the Eucharist, &c. See S. Aug. Serm. 78. and Ep, 156. 
How can a man, in his senses, see, in the Immanuel announced by 
Isaiah, the Messiah, whose name is Jesus? Isaiah ec. vi. v. 14. How 
discover, in an obscure and crucified Jew, a leader who shall 
govern Israel? How see a royal deliverer and restorer of the Jews, 
in one, who, far from delivering bis nation, came only to destroy 
their laws ; and after whose coming their land was desolated by the 
Romans? A man must be sharp-sighted indeed to find the Mes- 
siah in their predictions. Jesus himself does not seem to have 
been more clear, or happy, in his prophecies, In the Gospel of 
luke, chap. xxi. he speaks of the last judgment: be mentions 
angels, who, at the sound of the trumpet, assemble mankind to- 
gether before him. Headds, ‘ Verily I say unto you, this gene- 
ration shall not pass away, until these things are accomplished.” 
The world, however, still stands, and Christians have been expect- 
ing the last judgment for eighteen hundred years. 
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opinions they had embraced. There is no religion 
destitute of ardent defenders, who would: sacrifice 
their lives for the opinions to which they believe their 
eternal happiness attached. Superstitious and igno- 
rant men are obstinate in their prejudices. ‘Their cre- 
dulity prevents them from suspecting any deception in 
their spiritual guides. Their vanity persuades them 
that they are incapable of wavering; and if, in fine, 
their imaginations be strong enough to see the heavens 
open, and a recompense prepared therein for their cou- 
rage, there is no torment they will not brave and en- 
dure. In their intoxication they will despise all tor- 
ments of short duration; they will smile upon their 
executioners; and their souls, alienated from earthly 
things, will become insensible to pain. In such 
scenes, the hearts of spectators are softened ; they ad- 
mire the astonishing firmness of the martyr; they 
catch his enthusiasm, and believe his cause just. His 
courage appearing to them supernatural and divine, 
becomes an indubitable proof of the truth of his opi- 
nions. Thus, by a sort of contagion, enthusiasm com- 
municates itself. Men are always interested in the 
fate of those who shew the greatest firmness ; and ty- 
ranny always multiplies the friends of those whom it 
persecutes. The constancy of the first Christians 
must, therefore, have produced proselytes, by a natu- 
ral effect of their conduct. Martyrs prove nothing, 
unless it be the strength of the enthusiasm, error, and 
obstinacy produced by superstition, and the barbarous 
folly of those who persecute their fellow-creatures for 
religious opinions. 

Every violent passion has its martyrs. Pride, 
vanity, prejudice, love, patriotism, and even vice itself, 
produces martyrs ; or, at least, a contempt of every 
kind of danger. Is it, then, surprising, that enthu- 
siasm and fanaticism, the strongest passions of man- 
kind, have so often enabled men, inspired with the 
hopes they give, to face and despise death? Besides, 
if Christians can boast a catalogue of martyrs, Jews 
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can do the same. The unfortunate Jews, condemned 
to the flames by the Inquisition, were martyrs to their 
religion; and their fortitude proves as much in its 
favour, as that of the Christians can do in favour of 
Christianity. If martyrs demonstrate the truth of a 
religion, there is no religion or sect which may not be 
looked upon as true. 

In fine, among the perhaps exaggerated number of 
martyrs, boasted by Christians, many were rather the 
victims of an inconsiderate zeal, a turbulent and sedi- 
tious spirit, than a real love of religion. The church 
itself does not presume to justify some, who, trans- 
ported by a volcanic zeal, have troubled the peace of 
the earth, and poured out flaming destruction on all 
who differed in opinion from themselves; until man- 
kind, consulting their own tranquillity and safety, have 
destroyed them. If men of this description were to 
be considered as martyrs, every disturber of society, 
when punished, would acquire a right to this title. 


CHAP. VIL. 
OF THE MYSTERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


To reveal any thing to a man, is to discover to him 
secrets of which he was before ignorant. If we ask 
Christians what the secrets were, the importance of 
which rendered it necessary that they should be revealed 
by God himself, we shall be told that the greatest of 
those secrets, and the one most necessary to mankind, 
is the Unity of the Godhead ; a secret which, say they, 
human wisdom could never have discovered of itself. 
But are we not at liberty to doubt the truth of this 
assertion? Moses, undoubtedly, declared an only 
God to the Hebrews, and did all in his power to ren- 
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der them enemies to the idolatry and polytheism of 
other surrounding nations, whose belief and whose 
modes of worship he represented as abominable in the 
eyes of the celestial Monarch, who had brought them 
out of the land of Egypt. But have not many wise 
men among the heathens discovered, without the as- 
sistance of the Jewish revelation, one supreme God, 
superior to all others? Moreover, was not Fate, to 
which all the other gods of the heathens were subor- 
dinate, an only God, to whose sovereign law all nature 
was subject? As to the colours in which Moses paints 
his Godhead, neither Jews nor Christians have a right 
to pride themselves therein. He is represented as a 
capricious and irascible despot, full of cruelty, injus- 
tice, partiality, and malignity. What kind of being 
shall we contemplate, when we add to this the ineffa- 
ble attributes ascribed to’him in the Christian theo- 
logy? Is the Godhead described when it is said that 
it is a spirit, an immaterial being, which resembles 
nothing presented to us by our senses? Is not human 
understanding confounded with the negative attributes 
of infinity, immensity, eternity, omnipotence, and 
omniscience, with which he has been decorated, only 
to render him still more incomprehensible? How 
can the wisdom, the goodness, justice, and other 
moral qualities of this God, be reconciled with that 
strange and often atrocious conduct, which are attri- 
buted to him in almost every page of the Old and New 
Testament? Would it not have been better to have 
left mankind in entire ignorance of the Godhead, than 
to reveal to him a God made up of contradictions, 
which lead to eternal dispute, and serve only to trou- 
ble his repose? To reveal such a God to mankind, is 
only to discover to them the means to embarrass and 
render themselves wretched, and quarrel with and 
injure one another. 

But, be this as it may, is it true that Christianity 
admits but one God, the same which was revealed by 
Moses? Do we not see Christians adore a threefold 
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divinity, under the name of the Trinity? » The su- 
preme God begat from all eternity a son equal to him- 
self; from these two proceeds a third equal to the two 
first ; these three Gods, equal in perfection, divinity, 
and power, form, nevertheless, only one God. To 
overturn this system, it seems sufficient only to shew 
its absurdity. Is it but to reveal such mysteries as 
these that the Godhead has taken pains to instruct 
mankind ? Have opinions more absurd and contrary 
to reason ever existed among the most ignorant and 
savage nations?! In the mean time, however, the 
writings of Moses contain nothing that could autho- 
rise the construction of a system so wild. It is 
only by having recourse to the most forced explana- 
tions, that the doctrine of the Trinity is pretended to 
be found in the Bible. As to the Jews, contented 
with the only God which their legislator has declared 
to them, they have never attempted to create a three- 
fold one. 

The second of these Gods, or, according to the 
Christians, the second person of the Trinity, having 
clad himself with human nature, and become incarnate 


* The dogma of the Trinity is evidently borrowed from the 
reveries of Plato, or from the allegories under which that romantic 
philosopher chose to conceal his doctrine. It appears that to him 
the Christian religion is indebted for the greater part of its dogmas. 
Plato admitted three Hypostases, or modes of being in the Divi- 
nity. The first constituted the supreme God; the second the 
Logos, Word, or divine intelligence proceeding from the first ; 
the third is the Spirit, or Soul of the World. The early teachers 
of the Christian religion appear to have been Platonics; their en- 
thusiasm probably found in Plato a doctrine analogous to their 
feelings; had they beeu grateful, they would have recorded him as 
a prophet, or, at least, as one of the fathers of the church. The 
Jesuitical missionaries found a Divinity, nearly similar to that of 
the Christians, at Thibet. Among the Tartars, God is called Kon- 
cio-cik, the only God, and Kon-cio-sum, the threefold God. They 
also give him the titles Om, Ha, Hum, intelligence, might, power 
or words, heart, love. The number three was always revered 
among the ancients; because Salom, which in the Oriental lan« 
guages signifies three, signifies also health, safety, salvation, 
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in the womb of a virgin, he submitted himself to the 
infirmities of our species, and even suffered an igno- 
minious death to expiate the sins of the earth. This 
is what Christians call the mystery of Incarnation. 
He must be indeed blind, who cannot see these absurd 
notions are borrowed from the Egyptians, Indians, and 
Grecians, whose ridiculous mythologies describe gods 
as possessing human forms, and subject to infirmities, 
like mankind.* 

Thus, we are commanded by Christianity to believe 
that a God having become man without doing injury 
to his divine nature, has suffered, died, and offered 
himself a sacrifice to himself; and all this was abso- 
lutely and indispensibly necessary to appease his own 
wrath. ‘This is what Christians denominate the mys- 
tery of the redemption of the human race. 

This dead God, however, was resuscitated. Thus 
the Adonis of the Phenicians, the Osiris of the Egyp- 
tians, and the Atys of the Phrygians, are represented 
as periodically resigning and re-assuming life. The 
God of the Christians rises again, re-animated, and 
bursts the tomb, triumphant. 

Such are the wondrous secrets, or sublime mysteries, 
that the Christian religion unfolds to its disciples. So 
great, so abject, and so ever incomprehensible are the 
ideas it gives us of the divine Being. Such is the 
illumination our minds receive from revelation! A 
revelation which only serves to render still more im- 
penetrable the clouds which veil the divine essence 
from human eyes. God, we are told, is willing to 
render himself inconsistent and ridiculous, to con- 
found the curiosity of those whom, we are at the same 


* The Egyptians appear to have been the first who pretended 
that their gods had assumed material bodies. For, the Goud of 
e € hinese, was born of a virgin, who was fecundated by a ray of 
the sun; In Indostan nobody doubts the incarnations of Vistnon. 

ems that theologists of all nations, despairing to exalt them- 
Ives to a level with God, have endeavoured to debase him to a 


jevd with themselves, 
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time informed, he desires to enlighten by his special 
grace. What must we think of a revelation which, 
far from teaching us any thing, is seco gancaie to dbaskens 
and puzzle the clearest ideas ? 

Thus, notwithstanding the boasted sexbletibn of the 
Christians, they know “nothing of that Being whom 
they make the basis of their religion. On the con- 
trary, it only serves to obscure all the notions which 
might otherwise be formed of him. In Holy Writ he 
is called an hidden God. David tells us, that he 
places his dwelling in darkness, that clouds and trou- 
bled waters form the pavilion with which he is covered. 
In fine, Christians, although enlightened, as they say, 
by God himself, have only ridiculous and inconsistent 
ideas of him, which render his existence doubtful, or 
even impossible, in the eyes of every man who con- 
sults his. reason. 

What notions, indeed, can we form of a God, who, 
after having created the world solely for the happiness 
of mankind, nevertheless suffers the greater part of the 
human race to be miserable both in this world and that 
which is to come? How can a God, who enjoys a 
supreme felicity, be offended with the actions of his 
creatures? This God is then susceptible of grief; his 
happiness can be disturbed; he is then dependent on 
man, who can, at pleasure, delight or afflict him! 
How can a benevolent God bestow on his creatures a 
fatal liberty by the abuse of which they may incur his 
anger, and their own destruction ?. How can that Being, 
dite is himself the author of life and nature, sans 
death ? How can an only God become triple without 
injuring his unity? We shall be answered, that all 
these matters are mysteries; but such mysteries de- 
stroy even the existence of God. It would be more 
reasonable to admit, with Zoroaster, or Manes, two 
principles or opposite powers in nature, than to believe, 
with Christians, that there is an omnipotent God, 
who cannot prevent the existence of evil; a God who 
is just, and yet partial; a God-all-merciful, and yet so 
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implacable, that he will punish through an eternity the 
crimes of a moment; an only God, who is threefold ; 
a God, the chief of. beings, who consents to die, being 
unable to satisfy by any other means his divine justice. 
If, in the same subject, contraries cannot subsist at the 
same time, either the existence of the God of the Jews, 
or that of the Christians, must undoubtedly be impos- 
sible... Whence we are forced to conclude, that the 
teachers of Christianity, by means of the attributes 
with which: they have :decorated, or rather disfigured 
their Godhead, have, in fact, annihilated the: God of 
the Jews, or, at least, so transformed him, that he is no 
longer the same... Thus, revelation, with all its fables 
and. mysteries, has only. embarrassed the reason. of 
mankind, and rendered uncertain the simple notions 
which they might form to themselves of that necessary 
Being, who. governs the universe with immutable laws. 
Though the existence, of .a God cannot be denied, it is 
yet certain that reason cannfot admit the existence of 
the one: which the.Christians adore, and whose con- 
duct, commands, and qualities, . their religion pretends 
to reveal. . If they are Atheists, who have no ideas of 
the Supreme Being, the Christian theology must be 
looked upon as a project invented to destroy his 
existence." 


* Divines have always disagreed among themselves respecting 
the proofs of the existence of a God. They mutually style each 
other Atheists, because their. demonstrations have never been the 
same, lew Christians have written on the existence of God, with- 
out drawing upon themselves an accusation of Atheism. Des- 
cartes, Clarke, Pascal, Arnauld, and Nicole, have been considered 
as Atheists. The reason is plain. It is impossible to prove the 
existence of a Being so inconsistent as the God of the Christians. 
We shall be told that men have no means for judging of the Divi- 
nity, and that our understandings are too narrow to form any idea 
of bim. Why then do’ they dispute incessantly concerning him ? 
Why assign to him qualities which destroy each other? Why re- 
count fables concerning him? Why quarrel and cut each others 
throats, because they are differently interpreted by different persons ? 


H 
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CHAP. VIII. 
MYSTERIES AND DOGMAS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Nort content with having enveloped their God im 
mysterious clouds and Judaic fables, the teachers of 
Christianity seem to be still busied in the multiplica- 
tion of mysteries, and embarrassing more and more the 
reason of their disciples. Religion, designed to en- 
lighten mankind, is only a tissue of enigmas ; a laby- 
rinth which sound sense can never explore. That 
which ancieut superstitions found most incomprehen- 
sible, seems not unaptly to be interwoven with a reli- 
gious system, which imposes eternal silence on reason. 
The fatalism of the Grecians has been transformed, in 
the hands. of Christian priests, into predestination. 
According to this. tyrannie dogma, the God of mercies. 
has destined the greatest part of mankind to eternal 
torments. He places them in this world that they, by 
the abuse of their faculties and liberty, may render 
themselves worthy of the implacable wrath of theiv 
Creator. A benevolent and prescient God gives to 
mankind a free will, of which he knows they wilk 
make so perverse an use, as to merit eternal damna- 
tion. Thus, instead of punishing them with the pro- 
pensities necessary to their happiness, he permits them 
to act, only that he may have the pleasure of plunging 
them into hell. Nothing can be more horrid than the 
description given us by Christians of this place, des- 
tined: to be the future residence of almost all mankind.. 
There a mereiful God will, throughout an etermty, 
bathe himself in the tears of wretehes, whom he 
ereated for misery. Sinners, shut up in this awful 
dungeon, will be delivered up for ever to devouring 
flames. There shall be heard weeping, and wailing,. 
and guashing of teeth. The torments of this place 
shall, at the end of millions of years, have only begun. 
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The consoling hope of a distant mitigation of pain 
shall be unknown. In one word, God, by an act of 
his omnipotence, shall render man capable of miseries 
uninterrupted, and interminable. His justice will 
punish finite crimes, the effects of which are limited 
by time, by torments infinite in degree and duration. 
Such is the idea a Christian forms of the God that 
demands his love. This tyrant creates him only to 
render him miserable; he gives him reason to deceive 
iin, and propensities to lead him astray. He gives 
him liberty, that he may incur eternal ruin. Hegives 
him advantages above the beasts, that he may be sub- 
jected to torments, which beasts, like inanimate sub- 
stances, are incapable of suffering. The dogma of 
predestination represents the lot of man as worse than 
that of brutes and stones.’ 
_ It is true, the Christian religion promises a blissful 
residence to those whom God shall have chosen to be 
objects of his love. But this place is reserved only 
for a small number of elect, who, without any merit 
in themselves, shall, nevertheless, have unbounded 
claims upon the grace of God. i 

Thus, the Tartarus and Elysium of the heathen 
mythology, invented by impostors to awe and seduce 
mankind, have been transplanted into the system of 
the Christians, who have given them the new appella- 
tion of Heaven and Hell. 


* The doctrine of predestination was also a tenet of the Jews, 
In the writings of Moses, a God is exhibited, who, in his decrees, 
is partially fond of a chosen people, and unjust to all others. 
The theology and history of the Greeks represent men as punished 
for necessary crimes, foretold by oracles, Of this Orestes, Oedipus, 
Ajax, &c. are exam ples. Mankind have always described God as 
the most unjust of all beings, According to the Jansenists, God 
bestows his grace on whom he pleases, without any regard to merit. 
This is much more conformable to the Christian, Pagan, and 
Jewish fatalism, than the doctrine of the Molinists, who say that 
God grants his grace to all who ask and deserve it. It is certain 
that Christians in general are true fatalists, They evade thisaccu- 
sation, by declaring that the designs of God are inysteries. If so, 
why do they eternally dispute about them ? 
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The followers of the Christian religion’ believe in a 
race of invisible beings, different from man‘and subor- 
dinate to God, part of whom is employed in executing 
the wrath of bs od upon offenders ; and part in watch- 
ing over his works, and particularly the preservation 
of man. The former, being malevolent spirits, ‘are 
called devils, demons, &c. the latter, being benevo- 
lent spirits, are called angels. They are supposed to 
have the faculty of rendering themselves sensible, + 
taking the human form. Good angels are, in: the 
imagination of Christians, what the Nymphs, Lares$ 
and Penates, were imagined to be by the heathens, 
and what the Fairies were with writers of romances. 
The sacred books of the Jews and Christians are re- 
plete with these marvellous beings, whom God has 
sent to his favourites to be their guides, aaadionc 
and tutelar deities. 

| Devils are considered as the enemies and seducers 
of the human race, and perpetually busied in drawing 
them into sin. A power is attributed to them of per- 
forming miracles, similar to those wrought by the 
Most High; and, above, a power that counteracts 
his, and renders all his projects abortive. — In fact, the 
Christian religion does not formally allow the same 
power to the. devil as to God; hevertheless, it sup- 
poses that malevolent being prevents mankind from 
entering into the enjoyment. of the felicity destined 
them by the goodness of God, and ieads most of them 
into eternal perdition, Christians, however, do vir- 
tually attribute to the devil an empire much more 
extensive than that of the Supreme Being. The latter, 
with difficulty, saves:a few elect; while the former 
carries off, in spite of him, the greater part of man- 
kind, who listen to his destructive temptations, rather 
than the absolute commands of God. This Satan, 
the cause of so much terror to Christians, was evidently 
borrowed from the doctrine of two principles, formerly 
admitted in Egypt and all the East. The Osyris and 
Typhon of the Egyptians, the Orosmades and Ahari- 
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manes of the Persians and Chaldeans, have undoubt- 
edly given birth to the continual war between the God 
of Christians and his formidable adversary. By this 
system mankind have endeavoured to account for all 
the good and evil with which life is chequered. An 
Almighty Devil serves to justify the Supreme Being 
with respect to all necessary and unremitted evils which 
afflict the human race. 

Such are the dreadful and mysterious doctrines upon 
which Christians in general are agreed. ‘There are 
many others which are peculiar to different sects. 
Thus, a numerous sect of Christians admit an inter- 
mediate state between heaven and hell, where souls, 
too sinful for the former and too innocent for the lat- 
ter, are subjected fora time, in order to expiate by, 
their sufferings the sin they commit in this life ; after 
undergoing this punishment, they are received into 
the abodes of eternal felicity. This doctrine, which 
was evidently drawn from the reveries of Plato, has, 
in the hands of the Roman priests, been converted into 
an inexhaustible source of riches. They have arrogated 
to themselves the power of opening the gates of pur- 
gatory, and pretend that, by their prayers, they can 
mitigate the rigour of the divine decrees, and abridge 
the torments of the souls, condemned to this place by 
a just God," 


* It is evident that the Roman Catholics are indebted to Plato 
for their purgatory. That great philosopher divided souls into 
three classes: the pure, the curable, and the incurable. The first 
returned, by refusion, to the universal soul of the world, or the 
divinity, from which they had emanated ; the second went to hell, 
where they passed in review every year before the judges of that 
dark empire, who suffered them to return to light when they had 
sufficiently expiated their faults; the incurables remained in Tar- 
tarus, where they were to suffer eternal torment. Plato, as well as 
Christian casuists, described the crimes, faults, &c. which ment 
those different degrees of punishment. 

Protestant divines, jealous probably of the riches of the Catholic 
clergy, have imprudeatly rejected the doctrine of a purgatory, 
whereby they have much diminished their own credit. It would, 
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The preceding remarks shew, that the Christian 
religion has been often inculeated and spread by dint 
of terror. By striking mankind with horror they ren- 
der them submissive, and remove all his dependence 
on his reason.* 


fn 


SH WANE peal Wo res 


OF THE RITES AND MYSTERIOUS CEREMONIES OR ,THEURGY OF 
THE CHRISTIANS. 


Ir the doctrines of the Christian religion be mys- 
teries inaccessible to reason; if the God it announces 
be inconceivable, we ought not to be surprised at see- 
ing the rites and ceremonies of this religion mysterious 
and unintelligible. Concerning a God, who hath re- 
vealed himself only to confound human reason, all 
things must necessarily be incomprehensible and unrea- 
sonable. 

The most important ceremony of the Christian 
religion is called baptism. Without this, no man, it 
is held, can be saved. It consists in pouring water on 
the infant or adult, with an invocation on the name 
of the Trinity. By the mysterious virtue of this 
water, and the words by which it is accompanied, the 


perhaps, have been wiser to have rejected the doctrine of an hell, 
whence souls can never be released, than that of purgatory, which 
is more reasonable, and from which the clergy can deliver souls by 
means of that all-powerful agent, money. 

* Mahomet perceived, as well as Christian divines, the necessity 
of frightening mankind, in order to govern them. *¢* Those,”’ says 
the Koran, ** who do not believe, shall* be clothed ina garment 
of fire; boiling water shall be poured on their heads; their skins 
and their entrails shall be smitten with rods of iron. Whenever 
they shall strive to escape from hell, and avoid its torments, they 
shall be thrust again into it; and the devils say unto them, 
* taste the pain of burning’.” See Alcoran, ch. viii. 
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person is spiritually regenerated. Heis cleansed from 
the stains, transmitted through successive generations, 
from the father of the human race. In a word, he be- 
comes a child of God, and is prepared to enter into 
his glory at death. Now, it is said, that the death of 
man is the effect of the sin of Adam ; and if, by bap- 
tism, sin be effaced, why is man still subject to death ? 
But here we are told, it is from the spiritual, not 
bodily death, that Christ has delivered mankind. Yet 
this spiritual death is only the death of sinfulness. 
In this case, how does it happen that Christians con- 
tinue to sin, as if they had never been redeemed and 
delivered from sin? Whence it results, that baptism 
is a mystery impenetrable to reason ; and its efficacy is 
disproved by experience.’ 

In some Christian sects, a bishop or pontiff, by pro- 
nouncing a few words, and applying a few drops of 
oil to the forehead, causes the spirit to descend upon 
whom he pleases. By this ceremony the Christian is 
confirmed jin the faith, and receives invisibly a profu- 
sion of graces from the Most High. Those who 
wandering farthest from reason, have entered most 
deeply into the spirit of the Christian religion, not 
contented with the dark mysteries common to other 
sects, have invented one still darker and more asto- 
nishing, which they denominate transubstantiation. 
At the all-powerful command of a priest, the God of 
the Universe is forced to descend from the habitation of 
his glory, and transform himself into a piece of bread. 
This bread is afterwards worshipped by a people, who 
boast their detestation of idolatry.’ 


* The ceremony of baptism was practised in the mysteries of 
Mythias, and those initiated were thereby regenerated. This My- 
thias was also a mediator. Although Christian divines consider 
baptism necessary te salvation, we find Paul would not suffer the 
Corinthians te be baptised. We also learn that he circumcised 
Timotheus. 

* The Bramas of Indostan distribute a kind of grain in their 
pagodas; this distribution is called Prajadim, or Eucharist, The 
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In the puerile ceremonies, so highly valued by 
Christians, we cannot avoid seeing the plainest traces 
of the Theurgy practised among the Orientals, where 
the Divine Being, compelled by the magic power, of 
certain words and ceremonies. uttered by priests, or 
other persons initiated into. the necessary. secret, de- 
scends to earth and performs miracles, . This sort of 
magic is also exercised among Chfistian priests... They 
persuade their disciples that, by certain arbitrary ac- 
tions, and certain movements of the body, they can 
oblige the God of Nature to’ suspend his laws, give 
himself up to their desires, and load them. with every 
favour they choose to demand. Thus, in this religion, 
the priest assumes the right of commanding God him- 
self. On this empire over their God, this real Theurgy, 
or mysterious commerce with heaven, are founded 
those puerile and ridiculous ceremories which. Chris- 
tians call sacraments. We have already seen this 
Theurgy in Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist. 
We find it, also, in penitence, or the power which 
the priests of some sects arrogate to themselves, of 
remitting, in the name of Heaven, all sins confessed 
to them. It is seen: in orders, that is to say, in the 
ceremony which impresses on certain men a sacred 
character, by which they are ever after distinguished 
from profane mortals. It is seen in the rites and func- 
tions which torture the last moments of the dying. It 
is seen in. marriage, which natural union, it, 1s sup- 
posed, cannot meet with the apprebation of Heaven, 


Mexicans believe ina kind of transubstantiation, which is men- 
tioned by father Acosta. See his Travels, chap, xxiv. The Pro- 
testants have had the courage to reject transubstantiation, although 
it is formally established by Christ, who says, ‘* Take, eat; this is 
my body.’ Averoes said, ¢¢ Anima mea fit cum philosophia, non 
vero cum Christianis, gente stolidissima, qui Deum, faciunt et 
comedunt.”’ The Peruvians have a’religious ceremony, in which, 
after sacrificing a lamb, they mingle his blood with flour, att 
distribute it amongst the people.—A lnetange Quest. lib, 11, cap. 20. 
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unless the ceremony of a priest render it valid, and 
procure it the sanction of the Most High.’ 

We see this Theurgy, or white magic, in the prayers, 
forms, liturgies, and, in’ short, in all the ceremonies 
of the Christians. We find it in their opinion, that 
words disposed in a certain manner can influence the 
will of God, and oblige him to change his immutable 
decrees. Its efficacy is seen in exorcisms, that is, 
ceremonies, in which, by means of a magic water and 
some mysterious words, it is pretended that evil spirits 
which infest mankind can. be expelled. Holy water, 
which has taken the place of the aqua lustralis of the 
Romans, is believed by certain Christians to possess 
astonishing virtues. It renders sacred, places and 
things which were profane. In fine, the Christian 
Theurgy being employed by a pontiff in the consecra- 
tion of aking, renders him more respectable in the 
eyes of men, and stamps him with a divine character. 
~ Thus all is magic and mystery, all is incomprehen- 
sible, in a religion revealed by God himself, to en- 
lighten the darkened understanding of mankind. 


CHAP. X. 


OF THE INSPIRED WRITINGS OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


CuRISTIANS endeavour to prove the divine origin 
of their religion by certain writings, which they believe 
to be sacred, and to have been inspired by God him- 
self. Let us then see if these writings do really exhi- 
bit marks of that wisdom, omniscience, and perfection 
which we attribute to the Divinity. 

The Bible, every word of which Christians believe 


' The number of Roman Catholic sacraments, seven; a caba- 
listic, magic, and mysterious number. 
I 
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to have been dictated by inspiration, is composed of 
an incongruous collection of the sacred writings of the 
Hebrews,, ‘called the Old: Testament; to: which are 
added, a number of works, more recent indeed, but 
of equal inspiration, known by the name of! the New 
Testament... At the head; of this: collection ‘are five 
books. which are .attributed to Moses, . who: was, it is 
said,,in writing them, the secretary of God. He 
therein goes-back.to the origin of things... Heattempts 
to initiate us. into. the mystery of the creation of the 
world, of which he has only the most vague and con- 
fused. ideas. ,.He betraysi at every word a profound 
ignorance of the laws. of Nature. God, according to 
Moses, created the sun, which, in our planetary sys- 
tem, is the source of light, several days after’ he had 
created. the light. God, who can be represented by 
no image, created man in his own image. He creates 
him male and female ; but, soon forgetting what he 
had done, he creates woman from one of the ribs of 
the man. In.one word, we see, at the very entrance 
of the Bible, nothing but ignorance and contradiction.” 
It appears, at once, that the cosmogony of the He- 
brews is only a tissue of fables and allegories, incapa- 
ble of giving any true idea of things, and calculated 
to please only a savage and ignorant people, destitute 
of science, and unqualified‘for reasoning. In the rest 
of the writings of Moses, we see little but a string of 
marvellous and improbable stories, and a mass‘of ridi- 
culous and arbitrary laws, . The author concludes with 
giving an account of his own death. The books posterior 
to Moses exhibit equal ignorance, Joshua stops the 


t 


1 St. Augustin confesses that there is no way of ‘preserving the 
true sense of the three first chapters of Genesis without wronging 
religion and attributing things to God which are unworthy of him; 
and declares, that recourse must be had to allegory, Aug. de 
Geuesi, contra Machineos. Origen, also, grants, if we take the’ 
history of the Bible literaly, it is absurd and contradictory.— 
Philos. p. 12, 
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sun, which did not move. Sampson, the Jewish 
Hercules, has strength to overthrow a temple.—But 
we should never finish the enumeration of the fables 
and falsehoods of these books, which are audaciously 
attributed to the Holy Ghost. The story of the He- 
brews presents us only: with a mass of tales, unworthy 
the gravity of history and the majesty of Divinity. 
Ridiculous to reason, it appears to have been invented 
only to amuse the credulity of a stupid and: infant 
people. ) Biches) 

This strange compilation is intermingled with ob- 
scure and unconnected oracles, with which different 
prophets have, from ‘time to time, enriched Jewish 
superstition. Every thing in the Old Testament 
breathes enthusiasm, fanaticism, and delirium, often 
decorated with pompous language. There, every 
thing is to be found, except good sense, good logic, 
and reason, which seems to be absolutely excluded 
from the books which guide the conduct of the Hebrews 
and Christians, ss A 
~ We have already mentioned the abject, and often 
absurd ideas of God, which are exhibited in the Bible. 
In this book, all his conduct appears ridiculous, He 
blows hot and cold, and contradicts himself every 
moment. He acts imprudently, and then repents of 
what he had done. He supports with one hand, and 
destroys with the other. After having punished all 
the human race with death, for the sins of man, he 
declares, by Ezekiel, that he is just, and will not ren- 
der children responsible for the iniquities of their 
fathers. He commands the Hebrews, by the mouth 
of Moses, to rob the Egyptians. In the decalogue, 
published by Moses, theft and murder are forbidden. 
In short, Jehovah, ever in contradiction with himself, 
varies with circumstances, preserves no uniformity of 
conduct, and is represented in the books, said to be 
inspired by his spirit, as a tyrant, which the most 
decided villain would blush to be. 

When we cast our eyes over the New Testament, 
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there, also, we see nothing characteristic of that spirit 
of truth which is said to have dictated this work. 
Tour historians, or fabulists, have written the marvel- 
lous history of the Messiah. Seldom agreeing with 
respect to. the circumstances of his life, they some- 
times contradict each other in the most palpable man- 
ner. The genealogy of Christ, given us by Matthew, 
differs widely from that given us by Luke. One of 
the Evangelists says, that Christ was carried into 
Egypt; whilst, by another, this event is not even hint- 
ed at. One makes the duration of his mission three 
years, while another represents it as only as many 
months. Wedo not find them at all better accord 
respecting the facts in general which they report. 
Mark says that Christ died at the third hour, that is to 
say, nine o’clock in the morning: John says, that he 
died at the sixth hour, that is, at noon. According to 
Matthew and Mark, the women who, after the death 
of Jesus, went to his sepulchre, saw only one angel ; 
whereas, according to Luke and John, they saw two. 
These angels were, by some, said to be within the 
tomb ; by others, without. Several of the miracles of 
Jesus are also differently reported by the Evangelists. 
This is likewise the case with his appearances after his 
resurrection. Ought not all these things to excite a 
doubt of the infallibility of the Evangelists, and the 
reality of their divine inspirations? What shall we 
say of the false and forged prophecies, applied to 
Christ in the gospel? Matthew pretends that Jeremy 
foretold that Christ should be betrayed for thirty pieces 
of silver; yet no such prophecy is to be found in 
Jeremiah. Nothing is more singular than the manner 
in which Christian divines evade these difficulties. 
Their solutions are calculated to satisfy only those who 
conceive it their duty to remain in blindness.’ Every 


Jerome himself says, that the quotations of Matthew do not 
agree with the Greek version of the Bible. Erasmus is obliged to 
confess, that the Holy Spirit permitted the Apostles to go astray, 
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man of sense must feel, that all the industry and so- 
phism on earth can never reconcile such palpable con- 
tradictions ; and the efforts of interpreters serve only 
to shew the weakness of their cause. Is it, then, by 
subterfuges, subtilties, and falsehoods, that we are to 
render service to God ? . 

We find equal errors and contradictions in the pom- 
pous gasconade and declamatory bombast of St. Paul. 
The epistles and harangues of this man, inspired by 
the Spirit of God, appear to be the enthusiastic ravings 
of a madman. The most laboured commentaries 
have, in vain, endeavoured to reconcile the contra- 
dictions with which his work are filled, and the incon- 
sistency of his conduct, which sometimes favoured: 
and sometimes opposed Judaism.t We do not find 
ourselves more enlightened by the works attributed. to 
the other Apostles... It seems as if these persons, 1n- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, came on the earth only to 
prevent their disciples trom comprehending what they: 
had been sent to’teach them. — 


4 ‘ 


' St. Paul himself informs us, that he was ravished up to the 
third beaven... Why was he transported thither, and what did he 
Jearn by his journey ?. Things unspeakable, which no man could 
comprehend, What advantage are mankind to derive from all 
this? St. Paul, in the Acts of the Apostles, is guilty of a false- 
hood, in saying before the high-priest, that he is persecuted, be- 
cause he is a Pharisee, and on account of the resurrection. Here 
are two untruths, First, because Paul was, at that time, the most 
zealous Apostle of the Christian religion, and consequently a 
Christian. Secondly, because the accusations brought against him’ 
did not refer to his opinion on resurrection, If we kuow that the’ 
Apostles sometimes wandered from the truth, how shall we be-. 
lieve them at others? Further, we see this great. Apostle con- 
tinually changing his counsels and conduct. At Jerusalem, he 
point-blank opposes Peter, who favoured Judaism; whereas he 
himself afterwards complied with Jewish rites. In fine, he always 
accommodates himself to the,circumstances of the time, aud be- 
comes all things to all men. He seems to have set an example to 
the Jesuits, of their conduct in the Indies, with which they are 
reproached, where they unite the worship of the Pagans to that of 
Christ. 
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At the foot of the collection, which forms the New 

Testament, we find the mystic work known by the 
name of the Revelation of St. John. This is an un- 
intelligible thing, in which the author has endeavoured 
to collect and concentrate all the gloomy and dreadful 
ideas contained in the rest of the Bible. It exhibits to 
the wretched race of Man the awful and approaching 
end of a perishing world. It is filled with horrid pic- 
tures, by gazing on which, the trembling Christian 
becomes petrified with fear and wonder, indifferent 
to life, and useless, or an incumbrance to society. 
Thus, in a manner not unworthy of itself, terminates 
this compilation, so inestimable and adorable to Chris- 
tians, so ridiculous and contemptible to the man of 
reason, so unworthy of a good and bounteous God ; 
so detestable to him who contemplates the unparalleled 
evils it has occasioned on the earth. 

Having taken for the rule of their conduct and opi- 
nions a book so full of blasphemous fables and striking 
contradictions concerning God, Christians have never 
agreed in the interpretation of his will, or precisely 
known what he exacted from them. Thus they have 
made this obscure work a bone of contention, an in- 
exhaustible source of quarrels, a common arsenal, 
where all contending parties have supplied themselves 
with arms for mutual destruction. Geometricians dis- 
pute not concerning the fundamental principles of 
their science. By what fatality does it happen that 
Christian revelation, the foundation of a religion on 
which depends the eternal felicity of man, should be 
unintelligible, subject to disputes, and often deluge the 
earth with blood? ‘To judge by effects, such a revela- 
tion ought rather to be thought the work of a malign 
spirit, a genius of darkness and falsehood, than of a 
God desirous to preserve, enlighten, and beautify 
mankind, are 
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CHAP. XI. 
OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 


Were we to believe Christians, there could have 
heen no true morality on earth before the coming of 
the founder of their sect, They represent the world 
as having been plunged in darkness and vice at all 
times and places ‘where Christ was unknown. Yet 
morality was always necessary to mankind; for, with- 
out it, uo. society can exist. We find, that before the 
time of Christ, there were flourishing and virtuous 
nations, and enlightened philosophers, : who continual- 
ly reminded mankind of their duties. The precepts 
of Socrates, Confucius, and the Gymnosophists of 
India, are by no means inferior to those of the Mes 
siah of the Christians. We find, amongst heathens, 
innumerable instances of equity, humanity, temper- 
ance, disinterestedness, patience, and meeckness, which 
flatly contradict the pretensions of the Christians, and 
prove that, before Christ was known on earth, virtues 
flourished, which were far more real than those he 
came to teach to men. 

Wasa supernatural revelation necessary to inform 
mankind that society cannot exist without virtue, and 
that, by the admission of vice, societies consent to 
their own destruction? Was it necessary that a God 
should speak, to shew that they have need of mutual 
aid and mutual love? Was assistance from on High 
necessary to discover that revenge is an evil, and an 
outrage upon the laws, which, when they are just, as- 
sume to themselves the right of retribution? Is not 
the forgiveness of injuries connected with this princi- 
ple? And is not hatred eternalized where implacable 
revenge is exercised? Is not the pardoning of our 
enemies a greatness of soul, which gives us an advan- 
tage over those who offend us? When we do good to 
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our enemies does it not give us a superiority. over 
them? Is not such conduct calculated to multiply 
our friends? Does not every man, who is desirous to 
live, perceive that vice, intemperance, and voluptuous- 
ness must shorten the period of life? Has not expe- 
rience demonstrated to every thinking being, that vice 
is injurious and detestable, even to those who are not 
free from its empire, and that the practice of virtue is 
the only means. of acquiring real esteem and love ? 
However little mankind may reflect.on what they 
themselves, their true interests, and the end of society 
are, they must feel what they ought to be to each other. 
Good laws will render them good; and where these 
exist, there is no need of flying to heaven for rules for 
the preservation and happiness of society. Reason is 
sufficient to teach us our duties to our fellow-creatures. 
What assistance can it receive from a religion by 
which it is continually contradicted and degraded ? 

_ It.is said, that Christianity, far from counteracting 
morality, is its chief support, and renders its obliga- 
tions more sacred, by giving them the sanction of 
God. In my opinion, however, the Christian religion, 
instead of supporting morality renders it weak and pre- 
carious. It cannot possibly have any solid foundation 
on the commands of a God, who is changing, partial, 

and capricious ; and ordains with the same mouth, jus- 
tice and injustice, concord and carnage, toleration and 
persecution. It is impossible to follow the precepts 
of a rational morality, under the empire of a religion, 
which makes a merit of the most destructive zeal, 

enthusiasm, and fanaticism. A religion, which com- 
mands us to imitate the conduct of a despot who de- 
lights to ensnare his creatures, who is implacable in 
his vengeance, and devotes to flammg destruction all 
who have the misfortune to displease him, is incom- 
patible with all morality. The innumerable crimes 
with which the Christian, more than any other religion, 
has stained itself, have always been committed under 
the pretext of pleasing the ferocious God whom the 
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Christians have inherited from the Jews. The moral 
character of: this God, must, of necessity, govern the 
moral conduct of those who adore him. 

Hence arises the uncertainty of Christians, whether 
it be most conformable to the spirit of their religion to 
tolerate, or to persecute, those who differ from them 
in opinion. The two parties find themselves equally 
authorised in modes of conduct which are diametrically 
opposite. At one time, Jehovah declares his detesta- 
tion of idolators, and makes it a duty to exterminate 
them ; at another time Moses forbids his people to 
speak ill of the God of nations. The Son of God 
forbids persecution, after having said that men must 
be constrained to enter into his kingdom. Yet, as 
the idea of a severe and cruel God makes a much 
deeper impression than that of a bounteous one, true 
Christians have generally thought it their duty to exert 
their zeal against those whom they have supposed to 
be enemies to their God.. They have imagined it im- 
possible to offend him by espousing his cause with too 
much ardour. Toleration has seldom been practised; 
except by indolent and phlegmatic Christians, of a 
temperament little baptegans to that of the God whom 
they serve. 

Must not a true C sietth i to whose imitation kite 
examples of the saints and heroes. of the Old Testa- 
ment are proposed, become ferocious and sanguinary ? 
Will he not find motives for cruelty in the conduct of 
Moses, who twice caused the blood of Israel to stream, 
and immolated to his God more than forty thousand 
victims ? To justify his own, will he not appeal to 
the perfidious cruelty of Phineas, Jabel, and Judith? 
Will he not see David to be a monster of barbarity, 
adultery, and rebellion, which nevertheless does not. 
prevent his being a man after God’s own heart? In 
short, the whole Bible informs the Christian that his 
God is delighted with a furious zeal in his service ; and 
this zeal is sufficient to close his eyes on every spe- 
cies of crime. 

K 
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Let us not, then, be surprised to‘see Christians in+ 
cessantly persecuting each other. If they are at any 
time tolerant, it is only when they are themselves per- 
secuted, or too weak to persecute’ others. | Whenever 
they have power they become the terror and destruction 
of each other. Since Christianity’ first appeared on 
earth, its different sects have incessantly quarrelled. 
They have mutually exercised the most refined cruelty. 
Sovereigns, in imitation of David, have espoused the 
quarrels of discordant. priests, and served God by fire 
and sword. Kings themselves have often perished the 
victims of religious fanaticism, which tramples on 
every moral duty i in obedience to its'God. 

In a word, the religion, which boasts of having 
brought peace on earth, and good will towards men, 
has for eighteen eulituined caused more ravages, and 
greater effusions of blood, than all the superstitions of 
heathenism. — It has raised walls of separation between 
the citizens of the same state.. It has abandoned con- 
cord and affection from families... It has made a duty 
of injustice andinhumanity. The followers of a God, 
who was unjustly offended at mankind, became as un- 
justas he. The servants ofa jealous and vindictive 
God, conceived it their duty to’enter into his quarrels 
and avenge his injuries. Under a God of cruelty, it 
was judged meritorious to cause the earth to echo with 
groans, and float in blood. 

Such are the important services which the Christian 
religion has rendered to morality. \ Let it not be said, 
that it is through a shameful abuse of this religion, that 
these horrors have happened. A spirit of persecution 
and intolerance is the spirit of a religion ordained by a 
God, jealous of his power, a God who has formally 
commanded the commission of. murder; a God, who, 
in the excess of his anger, has not spared even his own 
Son! The servant of such a God is much surer to 
please him by exterminating his enemies, than by per- 
mitting them to offend him in peace. Such a God 
must necessarily serve as a pretext to the most de- 
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structive excessesy | A zeal for his: glory is used as: a 
veil to conceal the passions of allimpostors and fanatics 
who pretend to be: interpreters of the will of heaven ; 
and the enthusiastic hopes to wash away the greatest 
crimes by bathing his hands in the blood of the ene- 
mies of his God, 

By a natural consequence of the same principles, an 
intolerant religion can be only conditionally submissive 
to the authority of temporal sovereigns. Jews and 
Christians cannot be obedient to a temporal govern- 
ment, unless its laws be conformed to the arbitrary and 
often ridiculous commands of their God. But who 
shall decide whether the laws, most advantageous to 
society, are conformed to the will of this God? With- 
out doubt, his ministers, the confidants of his secrets 
and interpreters of his oracles. Thus, in a Christian ~ 
State, the citizens must be subject rather to spiritual 
than temporal government, to the priest rather than 
the magistrate. Hence must arise civil war, blood- 
shed, proscription, and all that inspires the human 
breast with horror. 

Such is the support afforded to morality by a reli- 
gion, the first principle of which is to admit the God 
of the Jews, that is, a tyrant, whose fantastic com- 
mands annihilate every rule necessary to the tranquil, 
existence of society. This God creates justice and 
injustice, his supreme will changes good into bad, and 
vice into virtue. His caprice overturns the laws which 
he himself had given to nature. He destroys at his 
pleasure the moral relations among mankind. In his 
own conduct he dispenses with all duties towards his 
creatures. He seems to authorise them to follow no 
certain laws, except those prescribed to them, in dif- 
ferent circumstances, by the voice of his ministers and 
prophets. These, when in power, preach nothing but 
submission. If an attempt be made to abridge. that 
power, they preach arms and rebellion. Are they 
weak ? ahs preach toleration, patience, and meek- 
ness. Are they strong? They preach persecution, 
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revenge, rapine, and cruelty. They always find in 
Holy Writ arguments to authorise these different 
modes of conduct. They find in the oracles of their 
just and immutable God, arguments amply sufficient 
to justify actions diametrically opposite in their nature 
and offence. To lay the foundation of morality on 
such a God, or open books which contain laws so con- 
tradictory, is to give it an unstable base; it is to found 
it on the caprice of those who speak in the name of 
God ; it is to found it on the temperament of each one 
of his adorers. 

Morality should be founded upon invariable rules. 
A God who destroys these rules destroys his own work, 
If God be the creator of man, if he intends their hap- 
piness and preservation, he would have them to be just, 
humane, and benevolent, and averse to injustice, 
fanaticism, and cruelty. 

From what has been said, we may see what we 
ought to think of those divines who pretend that, with- 
out the Christian, religion there could be neither mo- 
rality nor virtue among mankind. . The converse of 
this proposition would much nigher approach the 
truth ; and it might be maintained, that every Chris- 
tian who imitates his God, and practises all his com- 
mands, must necessarily be an immoral person. If it 
be said, that those commands are not always unjust, 
and that the Scriptures often breathe benevolence, har- 
mony, and equity, | answer, Christians must have an 
inconstant morality, sometimes good and sometimes 
bad, according to interest and individuals. It appears 
that Christians must either be wholly destitute of true 
morality, or vibrate continually from virtue to vice, 
and from vice to virtue. 

The Christian religion is but a rotten prop to mora- 
lity. It will not bear examination, and every man 
who discovers its defects will be ready to believe that 
the morality founded on such a basis can be only a 
chimera. Thus we often behold men, who have 
couched the neck beneath the yoke of religion, break 
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-foose at once and abandon themselves to debauchery, 

intemperance, and every kind of vice. Escaping from 
the slavery of superstition, they fly to complete anarchy, 
and disbelieve the existence of all moral duties, be- 
cause they have found religion to be but a fable. 
Hence, among Christians, the words infidel and liber- 
tine have become synonymous. All these inconve- 
niencies would be avoided, if mankind, instead of be- — 
ing taught a theological, were taught a natural mora- 
lity. Instead of interdicting intemperance and _ vice, 
because they are offensive to God and religion, they 
should be prevented, by convincing man that they are 
destructive to his existence, and render him contempti- 
ble in society: that they are disapproved and forbidden 
by reason and nature, who aim at his preservation, and 
direct him to take the path that leads to permanent 
felicity. Whatever may be the will of God, and in- 
dependently of the-future rewards and punishments 
announced by religion, it is easy to prove to every 
man that it is, in this world, his interest to preserve 
his health, to respect virtue, acquire the esteem of his 
fellow-creatures, and, in fine, to be chaste, temperate, 
and virtuous. Those whose passions will not suffer 
them to attend to principles so clear and reasonable, 
will not be more docile to the voice of a religion, 
which they will cease to believe the moment it opposes 
their misguiding propensities. 

Let, then, the pretended advantages which the 
Christian religion lends morality be no longer boasted. 
The principles drawn from revelation tend to its de- 
struction. We have frequent examples of Christian 
nations, whose morals are far more corrupted than 
those of people whom they style infidels and heathens. 
The former are, at least, most subject to religious fana- 
ticism, a passion calculated to banish justice and all 
the social virtues from society. 

Christianity creates intolerants and persecutors, who 
are much more injurious to society than the most 
abandoned debauchees. It is, at least, certain, that 
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the most Christian nations of Europe, are mot those 
where true morality is most felt and practised. In 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where the most supersti- 
tious sect of Christians has fixed its residence, people 
live in the most shameful ignorance of their duties. 
Robbery, assassination, debauchery, and persecution, 
_are there carried to their worst extreme; and yet all 
men are full of religion. Few virtuous men exist in 
those countries. Religion itself there becomes an ac- 
complice to vice, furnishes criminals with an asylum, 
and procures to them easy means of reconciliation 
with God. | Presents, prayers, and ceremonies, there 
furnish mankind with a dispensation from the practice 
of virtue. Amongst nations, who boast of possessing 
Christianity in all its purity, religion has so entirely 
absorbed the attention of its sectaries, that morality 
enters not into their thought; and they think: they 
fulfil all their duties by a scrupulous observation of the 
minutiz of superstitious ceremonies, whilst they are 
strangers to all social affections, and labour for the 
destruction of human happiness. . 


CHAP. XII. 
OF THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 


Wiat has been said is sufficient to shew what we 
ought to think of Christian morality. If we examine 
the virtues recommended in the Christian religion, we 
find them but ill calculated for mankind. They lift 
him above his sphere, are useless to society, and often 
of dangerous consequence. In the boasted precepts, 
which Jesus Christ came to give mankind, we find 
little but extravagant maxims, the practice of which is 
impossible, and rules which, literally followed, must 
prove injurious to society. In those of his precepts 
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that are practicable, we find nothing which was not as 
well or better known to the per of snip wate 
Gilt’ the aid of revelation. i 

“According to’ the Messiah; the whole duty of mani 
consists in loving God above:all things, and his neigh- 
bour as himself..“ Is it possible'to obey this precept ? 
Can man love’ God aboveall things, who is’ repre- 
sented as wrathful, capricious, unjust, and implacable? 
who is said to’be cruel enough to damm his creatures 
eternally? Can man love, above all things, an object 
the most dreadful that human imagination could ever 
conceive? Can such an object excite in the human 
heart a sentiment of love? How can we love that 
which we dread? How can we delight in the God 
under whose rod we tremble?) Do we not deceive 
ourselves, when we think we love a being so terrible, 
and so calculated to excite nothing but horror ?* | 

Is it even practicable for mankind to love their 
neighbours as themselves ? Every man naturally loves 
himself in‘preference to all others. He loves his fel- 
low-creatures only in proportion as they contribute to 
his happiness.. He exercises ‘virtue in doing good to 
his neighbour. ''He acts generously when he sacrifices 
his self love to his love for another. Yet he will never 
love his fellow creatures but for the useful qualities he 
finds in them. ~He can love them no farther than they 
are known to him, and his love for them must ever be 
governed by the good he receives from them. 

To love one’s enemies is then impossible. A man 
may abstain from doing evil to the person by whom 
he is injured ; but love is an affection which can be 
excited in our hearts only by an object which we sup- 
posed friendly to us. Politic nations, who have 
enacted just and wise laws, have always forbidden in- 


' Seneca says, with much,truth, that a man of sense cannot fear 
the Gods, because no man can love what he fears. De Benef, 4. 
The Bible says, the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
I think it rather the beginning of folly. 
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dividuals to revenge, or do justice to themselves. A 
sentiment of generosity, of greatness of soul, or he- 
roism, may induce mankind to do good to those from 
whom they suffer injuries. By such means they exalt 
themselves above their enemies, and may even change 
the disposition of their hearts. ‘Thus, without having 
recourse to a supernatural morality, we feel that it is 
our interest to stifle in our hearts the lust of revenge. 
Christians may, therefore, cease to boast the forgive- 
ness of injuries, as a precept that could be given only 
by their God, and. which proves the divine origin of 
their morality. Pythagoras, long before the time of 
Christ, had said, let men revenge themselves upon 
their enemies, only by labouring to convert them into 
friends. Socrates taught that it was not lawful for a 
man, who had received an injury, to revenge it. by 
doing another injury. 

Christ must have forgotten that he spoke to men, 
when, in order to conduct them to perfection, he com- 
manded them to abandon their possessions to the ayi- 
dity of the first who should demand. them ; to. turn 
the other cheek to. receive a new insult ; to oppose no 
resistance to the most outrageous violence ;,to renounce 
the perishable riches of this world ; to, forsake houses, 
possessions, relations, and frends to. follow him; and 
to reject even the most innocent pleasures... Who. does 
not see, in these sublime precepts, the language of 
enthusiasm and hyperbole? Are not they calculated 
to discourage man, and throw him into despair? If 
literally practised, would they not prove ruinous to 
society ? 

What shall we say of the morality, which com- 
mands the human heart to detach itself from objects 
which reason commands it to love? When we re- 
fuse the blessings offered us by nature, do we not 
despise the benefactions of the One Supreme ? What 
real good can result to society from the melancholy and 
ferocious virtues which Christians consider indispensi- 
ble? Can a man continue useful to society, when his 
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“mind is perpetually agitated with imaginary terrors, 

gloomy ideas, and black inquietudes, which incapaci- 
tate him for the performance of his duties to his family, 
his country, and mankind? If the Christian adhere 
strictly to the gloomy principles of his religion, must 
he not become equally insupportable to himself, and 
those by whom he is surrounded ? 

‘It cannot be said, that, in general, fanaticism and en- 
thusiasm are the bases of the morality of Christ. The 
virtues which he recommends tend to render men un- 
social, to plunge them into melancholy, and often to 
render them injurious to their fellow-creatures. Among 
human beings, human virtues are necessary ; Chris- 
‘tian virtues are not calculated on the scale of real life. 
Society has need of real virtues, from which it may 
derive energy, activity, and support. Vigilance, la- 
bour, and affection, are necessary to families. A 
desire of enjoying Jawful pleasures, and augmenting 
the sum of their happiness, is necessary to all man- 
kind. The Christian religion is perpetually busied in 
‘degrading mankind by threatening them with dismaying 
terrors, or diverting them with frivolous hopes ; senti- 
ments equally properto turn them from their true duties. 
If the Christian literally obey the precepts of his legis- 
lator, he will ever be either an useless or injurious 
member of society.’ 


* Notwithstanding the eulogies lavished by Christians on the 
precepts of their divine master, some of them are wholly contrary 
to equity and right reason. When Jesus says, make to yourselves 
friends in heaven with the mammon of unrighteousness, does fie 
not plainly insinuate, that we may take from others wherewithal to 
give alms to the poor? Divines will say that he spoke in parables ; 
these parables are, however, easily unfolded. In the mean time, 
this precept is but too well followed. Many Christians cheat and 
swindle during all their lives, to have the pleasure of making do- 
nations at their death to churches, monasteries, &c. The Messiah, 
at another time, treated his mother, who with parental solicitude 
was seeking him, extremely ill. He commands his disciples to 
steal an ass. He drowns an herd of swine, &c. It must be con- 
fessed, these things do not agree extremely well with good morality. 


L 
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What real advantage can mankind derive from those, 
ideal virtues, which Christians style evangelic, divine,, 
&c. and which they prefer to the social, humane, ,and’ 
substantial virtues, and without which they pretend:no- 
man can please God, or enter into his glory >. Let us; 
examine those boasted virtues in detail. . Let us see-of, 
what utility they are to society, and whether they truly. 
merit the preference which is given them, to those 
which are pointed out by reason as. necessary. to the 
welfare of mankind. oofead) ees 

The first. of the Christian. virtues: is. faith, which, 
serves as a foundation for all the others. | It consists. 
in an impossible conviction of the revealed doctrines. 
and absurd fables which.the Christian religion com-, 
mands its disciples.to believe. . Hence it appears that: 
this virtue exacts a total renunciation of reason, and. 
impracticable assent to. improbable facts, and a blind, 
submission to the authority of priests, who are the. 
only guarantees of the truth of the doctrines, and: 
miracles that every Christian. must. believe under, 
penalty of, damnationz: a.ieteceet io onodtea ii 

This virtue, although necessary to all mankind, jis,. 
nevertheless, a gift of Heaven, and the effect of a spe-: 
cial. grace. It forbids all doubt and enquiry ;,and it, 
deprives man of the. liberty of exercising his reason) 
and reflection. It reduces him to, the passive acqui-. 
escence of beasts in matters which he is, at the same, 
time, told are of all things the most important to his, 
happiness. Hence it is plain, that faith is a virtue in- 
vented by men, who, shrinking from the light of rea- 
son, deceived their fellow-creatures, to subject them to 
their own authority, and degraded them that they, 
might exercise an empire over them. -If faith be a 
virtue, it is certainly useful only to the spiritual guides ' 
of the Christians, for they alone gather its fruits. It 
cannot but be injurious to other men, who are taught | 
by it to despise that reason, which distinguishes them | 
from brutes, and is their only faithful guide in this 
world. Christians, however, represent this reason as 


oa 
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perverted, and an unfaithful guide; by which they 
seem to intimate that it was not made for reasonable 
beings. May we not, however, ask them how far this 
renunciation of reason ought to be carried? Do not 
they themselves, in certain cases, have recourse to rea- 
son?» Do they not appeal to reason, when they 
endeavour to prove the existence of their God?» 
‘Be this ‘as it may, it is an absurdity to say we be- 
lieve that of which we have no conception. What, 
then, are the motives of the Christian, for pretending 
to such a belief? | His confidence in his spiritual 
guides. But what is the foundation of this confi- 
dence? Revelation. On what, then, is Revelation 
itself founded? On the authority of spiritual guides. 
Such is the manner in which Christians reason. Their 
arguments in favour of faith are comprised in the fol- 
lowing sentence. To believe our religion it is neces- 
sary to have faith, and to have faith you must believe 
in our religion. Or, it is necessary to have faith al- 
ready, in order to believe in the necessity of faith.* 
The phantom Faith vanishes at the approach of the 
sun of Reason. It can never sustain a calm examina- 
tion. Hence it arises, that certain Christian divines 
are so much at enmity with science. The founder of 
their religion declared, that his law was made for igno- 
rant men and children. Faith is the effect of a grace 
which God seldom grants to enlightened persons, who 
are accustomed to consult their reason. It is adapted 
only to ‘the minds of men who are incapable of re- 


: Many diyines have maintained, that faith without works is 
sufficient for salvation. This is the virtue which is, in general, 
niost cried up by them. ‘It is, at least, the one most necessary to 
their existence, It is not, therefore, surprising that they have en- 
deavoured to; establish it by fire and sword. I[t was for the sup- 
port of faith that the Inquisition burned heretics and Jews. Kings 
and priests persecute for the establishment of faith. Christians 
have destroyed those who were destitute of faith, in order to de- 
monstrate to them their error. O wondrous virtue, and worthy of 
the God of mercies! His ministers punish maukind, when he 
refuses them his grace!!! 
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flection, rendered insane by enthusiasm, or invincibly 
attached to the prejudices of childhood. Science 
must ever be at enmity with this religion ; forin propor- 
tion as either of them gains ground, the other must lose. - 
Another Christian virtue, proceeding from the 
former, is Hope. Founded on the flattering promises 
given by this religion to those who render themselves 
wretched in this life, it feeds their enthusiasm. It in- 
duces them firmly to believe that(God will reward, in 
heaven, their gloominess, inutility, indolence, prayers, 
and detestation of pleasures on earth.) How can a 
man, who, being intoxicated with these pompous 
hopes, bécomes indifferent to his own happiness, con- 
cern himself with that of his fellow-creatures? The 
Christian believes that he pleases his God by render- 
ing himself miserable in this life; and however flatter- 
ing his hopes may be for the future, they are here em- 
poisoned by the idea of a jealous God, who commands 
him to work out his own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, and who will plunge him into eternal torture, if 
he for a moment has the weakness to be a man. © 
Another of the Christian virtues is Charity.» It 
consists in loving God and our neighbour. We have 
always seen how difficult, not to say impossible, it is 
to feel sentiments of tenderness for any being whom 
we fear. It will, undoubtedly, be said, that the fear of 
Christians is a filial fear. But words cannot change 
the essence of things. Fear is a passion totally oppo- 
site to love. A son, who fears the anger, and dreads 
the caprices of a father, can never love him sincerely. 
The love, therefore, of a Christian to his God can 
never be true. In vain he endeavours to feel senti- 
ments of tenderness for a rigorous master, at whose 
idea his heart shrinks back ‘in terror. He can never 
love him but as a tyrant, to whom his mouth renders 
the homage that his heart refuses. The devotee is not 
honest to himself, when he pretends to love his God. 
Mis affection is a dissembled homage, like that which 
men are forced to render to certain inhuman despots, 
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who, while they tread their subjects in the dust, de- 
mand from them the exterior marks of attachment. 
If some tender minds, by force of illusion, feel senti- 
ments of divine love, it is then a mystic and romantic 
passion, produced by a warm temperament, and an ar- 
dent imagination, which present their God to them 
dressed in smiles, with all his imputed faults conceal- 
ed. The love of God is not the least ra on 
ble mystery of this religion. 

Charity, gatiidérade as the love of mankind, is a 
virtuous and necessary disposition. It then becomes: 
no more than that tender humanity which attaches us 
to our fellows, and inclines us to love and assist them. 
But how shall we reconcile this attachment with the 
commands of a jealous God, who would have us to 
love none but himself, and who came to separate the 
friend from the friend, and the son from the father? 
According to the precepts of the gospel, it would be 
criminal to offer Goda heart shared by an earthly ob- 
jects It would be idolatry thus to confound the crea- 
ture with the Creator. And further, how can the 
Christian love beings who continually offend his God? 
Beings who would continually betray himself into 
offence? How can he love sinners? Experience 
teaches us that: the devout, obliged by principle to 
hate themselves, have very Jittle more affection for 
others. If this be not the case, they have not arrived 
at the perfection of divine love. We do not find that 
those, who are supposed to love the Creator most ar- 


'* Tt is an ardent and tender temperament that produces mystic 
devotion. Hysterical women are those who commonly love God 
with most vivacity, they love him to distraction, as they would love 
aman. [n monasteries, particularly Ste. Therese, Madeleine de 
Pazzy, Mariea Ja Coque, most of the devotees are of this deserip- 
tion, Their imagination grows wild, and they give to their God, 
whom they paint in the most captivating colours, that tenderness 
which they are not permitted to bestow. on beings of their own 
species. It requires a strong imagination to be sinitten with an 
object unknown. 
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dently, shew much affection for his’ creatures. On 
the contrary, we see them fill with bitterness all who 
surround them; they criticise with severity the faults 
of others, and make it a crime to speak of human 
frailty with indulgence.* A sincere love for God must 
be accompanied with zeal. A true Christian must be 
enraged when he sees his God offended. He must 
arm himself with a just and holy severity to repress 
the offenders. He must have an ardent desire to ex- 
tend the empire of his religion. A zeal; originating 
in this divine love, has been the source of the terrible 
persecutions of which Christians have so often been 
guilty. Zeal produces murderers as. well as martyrs. 
It is this zeal that prompts intolerant man to wrest the 
thunder from the hand of the Most High, to avenge 
him of his enemies. It is this zeal that causes mem- 
bers of the same state, and the same family, to detest 
and torment each other for opinions, and puerile cere-. 
monies, which they are led to esteem as of the last 
importance. It is this zeal that has a thousand times 
kindled those religious wars so remarkable for their 
atrocity. Finally, it is this zeal for religion which 
justifies calumny, treason, carnage, and, in short, the 
disorders most fatal to society. It has always: been 
considered as lawful to employ artifice, falsehood, and 
force, in support of the cause of God. The most 
choleric and corrupted men are commonly the most 
zealous. They hope that, for the sake of their zeal, 
Heaven will pardon the cepeity of their manners, 
be it ever so excessive. 

It is from an effect of the same zeal that enthu- 
siastic Christians fly over every sea and continent to 
extend the empire of their God and make new prose- 


' Devotees are generally considered as scourges of society. A 
devout woman has seldom the talent of conciliating the love of her 
husband and his domestics. A gloomy and melancholy religion * 
cannot render its disciples very amiable, A sad and. sullen 
monarch must have sad and sullen subjects. Christians have judis | 
ciously remarked, that Jesus Christ wept, but never smiled. 
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_lytes. Stimulated by this zeal, missionaries go to 
trouble the repose of what they call heathen nations, 
whilst they would be astonished and enraged to find 
missionaries from those nations endeavouring to pro- 
pagate a new religion in their country.? 

» When these propagators of the faith have had power 
in their hands, they have excited the most horrid re- 
bellions ; and have, in conquered countries, exercised 
cruelties calculated only to. render the God detestable 
whom they pretended to serve. They have thought 
that: men who have so long been strangers to their God 
could be little better than beasts; and,. therefore, 
judged it lawful, to exercise every kind of violence over: 
them. In the eyes of a Christian, an infidel is seldom 
worthier than a dog. 

‘It is apparently in imitation of the Jews that Chris- 
tian nations have usurped the possessions of. the inha-> 
bitants of the new world. The Castilians and, Portu-. 
guese had the same right to the possession of America. 
and Africa, that the Hebrews had to make themselves. 
masters of the land of Canaan, and exterminate its: 
inhabitants, or reduce. them to slavery. Have not 
Popes arrogated the right of disposing of distant em- 
pires to. their favourite Monarchs in. Europe? . These 
-manifest violations of the law of nature and of nations. 
appeared just to.those Christian Princes, in favour of 
whom religion sanctified avarice, cruelty, and. usur- 
pation.? ; 


" Kambi, Emperor of China, asked the Jesuit missionaries at 
Pekin, what they would say, if he should send missionaries to their 
nation. The revolts excited by the Jesuits 1a Japan and Ethiopia 
are well known, A holy missionary has been heard. to say, that 
without muskets, missionaries could never make proselytes. 

3 Sr Augustin says, that of right divine, all things belong to 
the just. A maxim which is founded on a passage in the Psalms, 
which says, the just shall eat the fruit ef the labour of the un- 
righteous. It is known that the Pope, by a bull given in favour of 
the kings of Castile, Arragon, and Portugal, fixed the line of de- 
mareation which was to rule the conquests which each had gained 
over the infidels. After such principles, is not the whole earth to 
become a prey to Christian rapacity ? 
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Humility is, also, considered by Christians as a 
sublime virtue, and of inestimable value. No super- 
natural and divine revelations are necessary to teach us 
that pride does not-become man, and that it renders 
him disagreeable to others. All must be convinced, 
on a moment’s reflection, that arrogance, presumption, 
and vanity, are disgusting and contemptible qualities. 
But Christian humility is carried to a more refined ex- 
treme. The Christian must renounce his reason, mis- 
trust his virtues, refuse to do justice to his own good 
actions, and repress all self-esteem, however well merit- 
ed. Whence it appears, that this pretended virtue only 
degrades and debases man in his own eyes, deprives 
him of all energy, and. stifles in him every desire of 
rendering himself useful to society. To forbid man- 
kind to esteem themselves and merit the esteem of 
others, is to break the only powerful string that in- 
clines them to study, industry, and noble actions. 
This Christian virtue is calculated only to render them 
abject slaves, wholly useless to the world, and make 
all virtue give place in them, to a blind submission to 
their spiritual guides. 

Let us not be surprised, that a religion which boasts 
of being supernatural should endeavour to unnaturalize 
man. This religion, in the delirium of its enthusiasm, 
forbids mankind to love themselves. It commands 
them to hate pleasures and court grief. It makes a 
merit of all voluntary evils they do unto themselves. 
Hence those austerities and penances so destructive to 
health ; those extravagant mortifications, cruel priva- 
tions, and gradual suicides, by which fanatic Chris- 
tians think they merit heaven. It must be confessed, 
all Christians do not feel themselves capable of such 
marvellous perfections, but all believe themselves more 
or less obliged to mortify the flesh, and renounce the 
blessings prepared for them by a bounteous God, who, 
they suppose, offers his good things only that they 
may be refused, and would be offended should his 
creatures presume to touch them. 
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_ Reason cannot approve virtues which are destructive 
‘ to ourselves, nor admit a God who. is delighted when 
mankind render themselves miserable, and voluntarily 
submit to torments. Reason and experience, without 
the aid of superstition, are sufficient to prove, that 
passions and pleasures, pushed to excess, destroy us ; 
and that the abuse of the best things becomes a real 
evil. Nature herself inculcates upon us the privation 
of things which prove injurious to us. A being, soli- 
citous for his own preservation, must restrain irregular 
propensities, and fly whatever tends to his destruction. 
It is plain, that by the Christian religion, suicide | ise at 

least, indirectly authorised. 
It was in consequence of these fanatical nap that, 
in the earliest ages of Christianity, the forests and de- 
-serts were peopled with perfect Christians, who by 
“flying from the world, Jeft their families destitute of 
support, and their country of citizens, to abandon 
themselves to an idle and contemplative life. Hence 
those legions of monks. and. cenobites, who, under 
the standards of different enthusiasts, have enrolled 
themselves into a militia, burthensome and injurious 
to society.’ They thought to: merit heaven, by bury- 
ing talents, which might be serviceable to their fellow- 
citizens, and vowing: a life of indolence and celibacy. 
Thus, in nations which are the most faithful to Chris- 
tianity, a multitude of men render themselves useless 
and wretched all their lives. What heart is so hard as 
to refuse a tear to the lot of the hapless victims taken 
from that enchanting sex which was destined to give 
happiness to our own! Unfortunate dupes of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, or sacrificed to the ambitious views of 
imperious families, they are for ever exiled from the 
world! They are bound by rash oaths to unending 
slavery and misery. Engagements, contradicted by 
every precept of-nature, force them to perpetual vir- 
ginity. It is in vain that riper feelings, sooner or 
later, warm their breasts, and make them groan under 
the weight of their imprudent vows. They regret their 
M 
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voluntary sterility, and find themselves forgotten in 
society. Cut off from their families, and subjected to 
troublesome and despotic gaolers, they sink into a hife- 
of disgust, of bitterness, and tears. In fine, thus ex- 

iled from society, thus unrelated and unbeloved, there 

only remains for them the shocking consolation of 

seducing other victims to share with them the torments 

of their solitude and mortifications. 

The Christian religion seems to have undertaken to 
combat nature and reason in every thing. If it admits 
some virtues, approved by reason, it always carries 
them to a vicious excess. It never observes that just 
inean, which is the point of perfection. All illicit’ 
and shaineful pleasures will be avoided by every man, 
who is desirous of his own preservation, and the es- 
teem of bis fellow-creatures. ‘The heathens knew and 
taught this truth, notwithstanding the depravity of 
morals with which they are reproached by Christians.” 
The church even recommends celibacy as a state of 
perfection, and considers the natural tie of marriage 
as an approach to sin. God, however, declares in 
Genesis, that it is not good for man to be alone. He 
also formally commanded all creatures to increase and 
multiply. His Son, in the gospel, comes to annul 
those laws. Ele teaches that, to attain to perfection, 
it is necessary to av oid niarriage, and resist the strong- 
est desire with which the breast of man is inspired 
—that of perpetuating his existence by a posterity, 
and providing supports for his old age and infirmities. 

_|f we consult reason, we find, that the pleasures of 
love are always injurious when taken in excess ; and 


* Aristotle and Epictetus recommended cehastity of speech, 
Menander said, that a good man could neyer consent to debauch a 
virgin or comuit adultery. Tibullus said, casta placent superis. 
Mark Anthony thanks the Gods, that he had preserved his chastity 
in his youth, The Romans made laws against adultery. Father 
Tachard informs us, that the Siamans forbid not only dishonest 
actions, but also impure thoughts and desires. Whence it appears, 
that chastity aad purity of manners were esteemed even before the 
Christian religion existed, 
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that they are always criminal when they prove inju- 
rious. We shall perceive, that to debauch a woman is 
to condemn her to distress and infamy, and annihilate 
to her all the advantages of society ; that adultery is 
destructive to the greatest felicity of human life, con- 
jugal union, Hence we shall be convinced, that mar- 
riage, being the only means of satisfying our desire of 
increasing the species and providing filial supports, is 
a state far more respectable and sacred, than the de- 
structive celibacy and voluntary castration recommend- 
ed asa virtue by the Christian religion. , 

Nature, or its author, invites man, by the attrac- 
tion of pleasure, to multiply himself. He has un- 
equivocally declared, that women are necessary to men. 
Experience shews, that they are formed for society, 
not solely for the purpose of a transient pleasure, but 
to give mutual assistance in the misfortunes of life, to 
produce and educate children, form them into citizens, 
. and provide in them support for themselves in old age. 
In giving man superior strength, nature has pointed 
out his duty of labouring for the support of his family ; 
the weaker organs of his companion are destined to 
functions less violent, but not less necessary. In 
giving her a soul more soft and sensible, nature has, by 
a tender sentiment, attached her more particularly to 
her children. Such are the sure bands which the 
Christian religion would tear asunder. Such the bless- 
ings it would wrest from man, while it substitutes in 
their place an unnatural celibacy, which renders man 
selfish and useless, depopulates society, and which 
can be advantageous only to the odious policy of some 
Christian priests, who, separating from their fellow- 
citizens, have formed a destructive body, which eter- 
nalizes itself without posterity. Gens eterna in qua 
nemo nascitur. 

If this religion has permitted marriage to some sects, 
who have not the temerity to soar to the highest pin- 
nacle of perfection, it seems to have sufficiently 
punished them for this indulgence, by the unnatural 
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shackles it has fixed on the connubial state. Thus, 
among them, we see divorce forbidden, and the most 
wretched unions indissoluble. Persons once married, 
are forced to groan under the weight of wedlock, even 
when affection and esteem are dead, and the place of 
these essentials to conjugal happiness is supplied by 
hatred and contempt. . Temporal laws also conspiring 
with religion, forbid the wretched prisoners to break 
their chains, It seems as if the Christian religion ex- 
erted all its powers to make us view marriage with 
disgust, and give the preference to a celibacy which 
is pregnant with debauchery, adultery, and dissolution. 
Yet the God of the Hebrews made divorce lawful, and 
and I know not by what right his Son, who came to 
accomplish the law of Moses, revoked an indulgence 
so reasonable. 

Such are the perfections which Christianity incul- 
cates on her children, and such the virtues she prefers 
to those which are contemptuously styled human vir- 
tues. She even rejects these, and calls them false 
and sinful, because their possessors are, forsooth, not 
filled with faith, What! the virtues of Greece and 
Rome, so amiable, and so heroic, were they not true 
virtues? If justice, humanity, generosity, temperance, 
and patience be not virtues, to what can the name be 
given? And are the virtues less because professed by 
heathens? Are not the virtues of Socrates, Cato, 
Epictetus, and Antonine, real and preferable to the 
zeal of the Cyrills, the obstinacy of Athanasius, the 
uselessness of Anthony, the rebellion of Chrysostom, 
the ferocity of Dominic, and the meanness of Francis? 
_ All the virtues admitted by Christians, are either 
overstrained and fanatic, tending to render man use- 
less, abject, and miserable ; or obstinate, haughty, cruel, 
and destructive to society. Such are the effects of a 
religion, which contemning the earth, hesitates not to 
overwhelm it with trouble, provided it thereby heightens 
the triumph of its God over his enemies. No true 
morahty can ever be compatible with such a religion. 
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CNPP MITE 
OF THE PRACTICE AND DUTIES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Ir the Christian virtues be destitute of solidity, and 
produce no effect which reason can approve, we shall 
find nothing more estimable in a multitude of incom- 
modious, useless, and often dangerous practices, which 
Christians consider as their sacred duties, and by 
means of which they are confident of obtaining the 
pardon and favour of God, and an eternal abode with 
him in unspeakable glory and felicity. 

The first and most essential duty of Christians is 
prayer. To continual prayer their religion attaches its 
felicity. ‘Their God, whom they suppose to be over- 
flowing with bounty, refuses to bestow his blessings 
unsolicited. He grants them only to importunity. 
Sensible to flattery, like the kings of the earth, he ex- 
acts an etiquette, and hears no petitions unless they 
are presented in a certain form. What should we say 
of a father who, knowing the wants of his children, 
should refuse to give them necessary food, until 
wearied out with fervent supplications? But in an- 
other view, does not it imply mistrust of the wisdom of 
God to prescribe rules for his conduct? Does it not 
imply a doubt of his immutability, to believe he can 
be prevailed on by his creatures to alter his designs ? 
If he knows all things, what need is there of con- 
tinually informing him what are the dispositions and 
desires of his subjects? If he is almighty, how can 
he be flattered with the submissions, adorations, and 
formalities with which Christians prostrate themselves 
before him ? 

In one word, prayer supposes a capricious God, de- 
ficient in memory, voracious of praise, fond of seeing 
his creatures abased in the dust, and’anxious to receive 
at every instant the most abject marks of their sub- 
mission, 
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Can these ideas, borrowed from earthly princes, be 
with propriety applied to an omnipotent Being, who 
created the universe for man, and desires only that he 
should be happy? Can it be supposed that such a 
Being, without equal and without rival, should be jea- 
lous of his glory? Can the prayers of man add glory 
to a Being beyond comparison superior to all others ? 
Cannot Christians see, that, in endeavouring to honour 
and exalt their God, they only degrade and, debase 
him ? 


“It is also the opinion of Christians, that the prayers 


of one man may be serviceable to others, | Partial to 
his favourites, God hears petitions only from their lips. 
He listens not to his people, unless their prayers be 
offered up to him through his ministers. He becomes 
a sultan, accessible only to his ministers, vizirs, eu- 
nuchs, and the women of his seraglio.. Hence the 
millions of priests and cenobites, who have no business 
on earth but to raise their idle hands to Heaven, and 
pray night and day for its blessings on society. Na- 
tions pay dearly for these important services, and these 
pious impostors live in splendour and ease, while real 
merit, labour, and industry languish in misery. 

Under the pretence of devoting himself to prayer 
and other ceremonies of his worship, the Christian, 
particularly in some of the more superstitious sects, is 
obliged to remain idle, and stand with arms across 
during a great part of the year. He is persuaded that 
he honours God by his inutility. Feasts and fasts, 
multiplied by the interests of priests and the credulity 
of the people, often suspended for long intervals the 
labours necessary to the subsistence of society. Men 
fly to temples to pray when they should stay at home 
and cultivate their fields. ‘There their eyes are fed 
with childish ceremonies, and their ears are filled with 
fables and doctrines, of which they can comprehend 
nothing. This tyrannical religion makes it a crime for 
the poor labourer to endeavour, during consecrated 


_days, to procure subsistence for a numerous and indi- 
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gent family. And civil authority, in concert with reli- 
gion, punishes those who have the audacity to earn 
bread, instead of praying or being idle. 

Can reason subscribe to the ridiculous obligation of 
abstaining from certain aliments and meats which. is 
imposed by some sects of Christians? In conse- 
quence of these laws, people, who live by their labour, 
are forced to content themselves, during long intervals, 
with dear and unwholesome provisions, more’ proper 
to generate disease than repair strength. 

What abject and ridiculous ideas must they entertain 
of God, who believe he can be offended by the quality 
of the food that enters into the stomachs of his crea- 
tures! Heaven, however, for a certain sum of money 
becomes sometimes more accommodating. | Priests 
have been continually busied in straitening the path of 
their sectaries, that they might transgress more fre- 
quently ; and that the revenue arising from their trans- 
gressions might thus become more ample. All things, 
even sin itself, among a contribute to the 
profit of the priests. 

‘No religion ever placed its sectaries in more com- 
plete and continual dependance on priests, than the 
Christian. Those harpies never lose sight of their 
prey. They take infallible measures for subjecting 
mankind, and making all contribute to their power, 
riches, and dominion. Having assumed _ the office of 
mediator between the heavenly monarch and his sub- 
jects, these priests were looked upon as courtiers in 
favour, ministers commissioned to exercise power in 
his name, and favourites to whom he could refuse no- 
thing. Thus they became absolute masters of the 
destiny of the Christians. They gained establishments 
and rendered themselves necessary by the introduction 
of innumerable practices and duties, which, though 
puerile and ridiculous, they had the address to make 
their flocks look upon as indispensibly necessary to 
their salvation.. They represented the omission of 
these. pretended duties as a crime infinitely greater 
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than an open violation: of all the laws of mare and 
reason. 

Let.us not then be aeetionds that, in the most zea- 
lous, that is to say the most superstitious sects, we see 
mankind perpetually infested with priests... Scarcely are 
they born, when, under the pretext of washing away 
original sin, their priests impose on them a mercenary 
baptism, and pretend to reconcile them with a God 
~ whom they have as yet been unable to. offend... By 
means of a few words and magical ceremonies they 
are thus snatched from the dominion of Satan. From 
the tenderest infancy their education is frequently en- 
trusted to priests, whose principal care is to instil into 
them early the prejudices as necessary to the views of - 
the church. ‘Terrors are now introduced into their 
minds which increase during their whole lives... They 
are instructed in the fables, absurd doctrines, and in- 
comprehensible mysteries of a marvellous religion. 
In one word, they are formed into superstitious Chris- 
tians, and rendered incapable of being useful citizens 
or enlightened men. Only one thing is represented 
to them as necessary, which is to be in all things de- 
voutly submissive to his religion. ‘* Be devout,” say 
his teachers, ‘ be blind, despise thy reason, attend to 
Heaven, and neglect earth; this is all thy God 
demands to conduct thee to eternal felicity.” 

To maintain the abject and fanatic ideas with which 
the priest has filled his pupils in their childhood, he 
commands them to come frequently, and deposit in his 
bosom their hidden faults, their most secret actions 
and thoughts. He obliges them to humiliate them- 
selves at his feet, and render homage to his power. 
He frightens the criminals, and after wards, if they are 
judged worthy, he reconciles them to God, who on the 
command: of his ministers remits their sins. The 
Christian sects that admit this practice, boast of it as 
extremely useful in regulating the manners and re- 
straining the passions of men ; but experience proves, 
that the countries in which this usage is most faithfully 
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observed, are distinguished rather for the dissolution 
than the purity of their manners. By such easy ex- 
piations they are only emboldened in vice. ‘The lives 
of Christians are circles of successive offences and con- 
fessions. The priesthood reap the profit of this prac- 
tice, by means of which they exercise an absolute 
dominion over the consciences of mankind. How 
great must be the power of an order of men, who pos- 
sess all the secrets of families, can kindle at pleasure 
the destructive flame of fanaticism, and open or shut 
the gates of heaven ! 

Without the consent of his priests, the Christian 
cannot participate the knowledge of the mysteries of 
his religion, from which they have a right to exclude 
him entirely, This privation, however, he has no 
great reason to lament. But the anathemas or excom- 
munications of the priests generally doa real mischief 
to mankind. These spiritual punishments produce 
temporal effects, and every citizen who incurs the 
disgrace of the church is in danger of that of the 
government, and becomes odious to his fellow-citizens. 

We have already remarked that priests have taken 
upon themselves the management of marriages. 
Without their consent, a Christian cannot become a 
father. He must first submit to the capricious for- 
malities of his religion, without which his children 
must be excluded from the rank of citizens. 

During all his life, the Christian is obliged to assist 
in the ceremonies of worship under the direction of 
his priests. When he has performed this important 
duty, he esteems himself the favourite of God, and 
persuades himself that he no longer owes any thing to 
society. Thus frivolous practices take place of mo- 
rality, which is always rendered subordinate to religion. 

When death approaches, the Christian, stretched i in 
agony on his bed, is still assailed in those distressful 
moments by priests. In some sects religion seems to 
have been invented to render the bitter death of man 
ten thousand times more bitter. A malicious priest 
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comes to the couch of the dying man, and holds be- 
fore him the spectacle of his approaching end, arrayed 
in more than all its terrors... Although this custom is 
destructive to citizens, it is extremely profitable to the 
priesthood, who owe much of their riches to legacies 
procured by it. Morality is not quite so nighly advan- 
taged by it. Experience proves, that most Christians 
live in security and postpone till death their reconcilia- 
tion with God. By means of a late repentance, and 
largesses to the priesthood, their faults are expiated, 
and they are permitted to hope that Heaven will for- 
get the accumulated crimes of a long and wicked life. 
Death itself does not terminate the empire of the 
priesthood in certain sects, which finds means to make 
money even out of the dead bodies of their followers. 
These, for a sufficient sum, are permitted to be depo- 
sited in temples, where they have the privilege of 
spreading infection and disease. ‘The sacerdotal power 
extends still further. The prayers of the church are 
purchased at a dear rate, to deliver the souls of the 
dead from their pretended torments in the other world, 
inflicted for their purification. Happy they who are 
rich in a religion, whose priests being favourites with 
God, can be hired to prevail on him to remit the 
punishments which his immutable justice had intended 
to inflict ! 
Such are the principal duties recommended by the 
- Christians ; and upon the observation of these they 
believe their salvation to depend. Such are the arbi- 
trary, ridiculous, and hurtful practices substituted for 
the real duties of morality. We shall not combat the 
different superstitious practices, admitted by some 
sects and rejected by others; such as the honours ren- 
dered to the memory of those pious fanatics and ob- 
scure contemplators whom Roman pentiffs have ranked 
among the saints. We say nothing of those pil- 
grimages which superstition has so often produced, nor 


* In Catholic countries, 
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those indulgences by means of which sins are remitted. 
We shall only observe, that these things are commonly 
more respected whére they are admitted, than the 
duties of morality, wliich in those places frequently 
are wholly unknown. | Mankind find their natural pro- 
pensities much less thwarted by such rites, ceremonies, 
and practices, than by being virtuous. A good Chris- 
tian is a man who conforms exactly to all that his 
priests exact from him; these substitute blindness and 
submission in the place of all virtues. 


eae 


CHAP. XIV. 
OF THE POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Arter having seen the inutility and even danger 
of the perfections, virtues, and duties proposed by the 
Christian religion, let us enquire whether its political 
influences be more happy, and whether it can in reality 
promote the welfare of nations among whom it is 
established and faithfully observed. We at once find, 
that wherever this religion is admitted, two opposite 
legislations, ever at variance with each other, establish 
themselves.. Although this religion preaches love and 
peace, it soon annihilates the effects of those precepts 
by the divisions which it necessarily sows among its 
sectaries, who unavoidably interpret diversely the am- 
biguous oracles announced in Holy Writ. We find, 
that from the infancy of religion the most acrimonious 
disputes have continually taken place among divines. 
The successive ages of Christianity have been stained 
with schisms, heresies, persecutions, and contests, 
widely discordant from its boasted spirit of peace and 
concord; which is in fact incompatible with a religion 
whose precepts are so dark and equivocal. In all reli- 
gious disputes, each party believes that God is on its 
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side; and consequeritly they are obstinate:, Indeed,’ 
how can it be otherwise, when they confound the 
cause of God with that of their own vanity? Thus, 
mutually averse to concession, they. quarrel and: fight: 
until force has. decided a contest .in which they never 
appeal to reason. In fact, political authorities have 
ever been forced to interfere in all the. dissensions 
which have arisen among Christians. Governments 
have always taken in the frivolous disputes of priests, 
and foolishly considered them as objects of the last 
importance. They have conceived, that in a religion 
established by God himself there could be nothing of 
a trifling nature. Thus, princes have armed them- 
selves against their own subjects, whose opinions dif- 
fered from theirs. The way of thinking at court has 
decided the creed and the faith of subjects. Opinions 
supported by kings and priests have been the only true 
ones. ‘Their creatures have been the guardians of 
orthodoxy, and were commissioned to exterminate all 
whom they chose to denominate heretics and rebels. 

The prejudices of princes or their false policy, have 
caused them to Jook upon those of their subjects, who 
differ from themselves in religious opinions, as bad 
citizens, dangerous to the state, and enemies to their 
power. If, leavi ing to priests the business of finishing 
their own impertinent disputes, they had not assisted 
their quarrels and persecutions, they would.have died 
away of themselves, and never have disturbed the 
peace of nations. If those kings had impartially re- 
compensed the good and punished the bad, without 
regard to their worship, ceremonies, and speculative 
opinions, they would not have made many of their 
subjects such enemies to that power, by which they 
found themselves oppressed.. Christians have always 
attempted to reclaim heretics by injustice, violence, 
and persecution. Ought not they to have perceived, 
that this conduct was calculated only to produce hypo- 
crites and hidden enemies, or open rebellions ? 

But these reflections are not designed for princes, 
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cism and prejudices. They, instead of being actuated 
by virtuous motives, have formed obstinate. attach- 
ments to frivolities, and impetuous ardour for doctrines 
foreign to the welfare of their states, and a boundless 
wrath against all who refuse to bend to their despotic 
opinions. Such sovereigns find ita shorter way to 
destroy mankind than reclaim them by mild means. 
Their haughty despotism will not condescend to rea- 
son. Religion assures them that tyranny is lawful, 
and cruelty meritorious when they are employed in the 
cause of heaven. 

The Christian religion, in fact, always makes des- 
pots and tyrants of all the sovereigns by whom it is 
adopted. It represents them as gods upon earth ; it 
causes their very caprices to be respected as the will 
of heaven itself. Jt delivers mankind into their hands 
as an herd of slaves, of whom they may dispose at 
their pleasure. In return for their zeal for religion, 
all the outrages upon justice that they can commit are 
forgiven, and their subjects are commanded, under 
pain of the wrath of the Most High, to submit with- 
out a murmur to the sword that strikes instead of pro- 
tecting themselves. It is not, therefore, matter of 
surprise, that since the establishment of this religion, 
we see so many nations groaning under devout tyrants, 
who, although obstinately attached to religion, have 
been unjust, licentious, and cruel. Whatever were 
the oppressions and ravages of these religious or hypo- 
critical princes, the priests have not failed to preach 
submission to their subjects. On the other hand, let 
us not be surprised to see so many weak and wicked 
princes, support in their turns the interest of a reli- 
gion, which their false policy judged necessary to the 
maintenance of their authority. If kings were en- 
lightened, just and virtuous, and knew and practised 
their real duties, they would have had no need of the 
aid of superstition in governing nations. But as it is 
more easy to conform to rites than to acquire talents 
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or practise viréiie; this religion has, in’ princes, too 
often found support for: itself, and destruction for ‘its 
enemies. 

The ministers of religion have not had the same 
complaisance for princes, who refused te make a com- 
mon cause with them, espouse their quarrels, and bes 
come subservient to their passions. ‘They have arisem 
against those who have thwarted their views, punished 
their excesses, touched their immunities, endeavoured 
to subject them to reason, or repress their ambitious 
designs. The priests on such occasions, ery out, 
Impiety! Sacrilege! Then they pretend that the 
sovereign puts his hand to the censor, and usurps the 
rights granted them by God himself. Then they en« 
deavour to excite nations to rebellion. They arm fana- 
tics against sovereigns, whom they declare tyrants, for 
having been wanting in submission to the church. 
- Heaven is always ready to revenge any injustice done 
to its ministers. They are themselves submissive, and 
preach submission to others, only when they are per- 
mitted to share the authority, or are too feeble to resist 
it. This is the reason why the apostles, in the infancy 
of Christianity, being destitute of power, preached 
subordination. No sooner had this religion gained 
sufficient “strength, than it preached resistance and 
rebellion ; dethroning some kings and assassinating: 
others. 

In every political body, where this religion is esta- 
blished, there are two rival powers, which, by inces- 
sant contention, convulse and wound the state. The 
citizens divide into opposite parties, each of which 
fights, or thinks it fights, for God. ‘These contests at 
different times terminate differently, but the trium- 
phant party is always in the right. By attentive exami- 
nation of such events, we shall escape the dominion: 
of fanaticism. It is by stimulating mankind to enquiry, 
that they must be freed from the shackles of supersti- 
tion, Let mankind think till they have’ thrown aside 
their prejudices, and they will think justly. The reign 
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of the priesthood will cease when men cease. to be 
ignorant and credulous. Credulity is. the offspring of 
ignorance, and superstition is the child of credulity... 
» But most-kings dread that mankind should be en- 
lightened. .Accomplices with the priesthood, they have 
formed a league with them to stifle reason, and persecute 
all who confide inits guidance. Blind to their own inte- 
rests, and those of their subjects, they wish only to 
command_slaves, forgetting those slaves are always at 
the disposal of the priests. Thus we see science neg- 
lected, and ignorance triumphant, in those countries 
where this religion holds the most absolute dominion. 
Arts and sciences are the children of liberty, and sepa- 
rated from their parent they languish and die. Among, 
Christian nations, the least superstitious are the most 
free, powerful, and happy. In countries where spiri- 
tual and temporal. despotism are leagued, the people; 
grovel in: the most shameful ignorance and_ lethargic 
inactivity. The European nations, who boast of pos- 
sessing the purest faith, are not, surely the most flou- 
rishing and powerful. Their kings, enslaved them- 
selves by priests, have not energy and courage enough 
to make a single struggle for their own welfare or that 
of their subjects. . Priests, in such states, are the only 
order of men who are rich; other citizens languish in. 
the deepest indigence. But of what importance are 
the power and happiness of nations to the sectaries, of 
a religion who seek not for happiness in this world, 
who believe riches injurious, preach a God of poverty, 
and recommend abasement to the soul, and mortifica- 
tion of the flesh ?. It is without doubt to oblige peo- 
ple to practise these maxims, that the clergy, in many 
Christian states, have taken possession of most of 
the riches, and live in splendour, while their fellow- 
citizens are. set forward in the road to heaven, unin- 
cumbered with any burthen of earthly wealth. 

Such are the advantages. political society derives: 
from the Christian religion. It forms an independent. 
state: within a state. It renders the people slaves. 
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When sovereigns are obedient to it, it favours their 
tyranny.. When‘they are disobedient, it renders their 
subjects fanatic and rebellious. When it accords with 
political power, it convulses, debases, and impoverishes 
nations ; when not, it makes citizens unsocial, turbu- 
lent, stood dveiniti and mutinous, ° 

- lf we examine in detail. the precepts of this religion, 
and the maxims which flow from its principles, we shall 
find it interdicts every thing that can make a nation 
flourish. We have already seen the ideas of imper- 
fection that it attaches to marriage, and its esteem of 
celibacy. . These notions are highly unfavourable to 
population, whichis, incontrovertibly, the first source 
of power in a State. 

Commerce is not less contradictory to the spirit of 
a religion, the founder of which pronounced an ana- 
thema against riches; and) excluded them from his 
kingdom. All industry is interdicted to perfect Chris- 
tians ; they live a provisory lite on earth, and never 
concern themselves with the morrow. 

Must it not be a great temerity and sin for a Chis 
tian to serve in war? Is not the man, who has never 
the right to believe himself absolutely in a state of 
grace, extremely rash when he exposes himself to eter- 
nal damnation? Is not the Christian, who ought to 
have charity for all men, and love ‘even his enemies, 
guilty of an enormous crime, when he kills a man of 
whose dispositions he is ignorant, and whom he, per- 
haps, precipitates at once into hell: ? A Christian sol- 
dier is a monster; unless, indeed, he fights in the 
cause of religion. Then, if he dies, “he dies a 
blessed martyr.” 

The Christian religion has always declared war 
against science and all human knowledge. ‘These have 
been looked upon as obstacles to salvation. Neither 
reason nor study are necessary to men, who are to 
submit their reason to the yoke of faith. From the 
confession of Christians themselves, the founders of 
their religion were simple and ignorant men. Their: 
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disciples must be as little enlightened as they were, to 
admit the fables and reveries they have received from 
them. It has always been remarked, that the most 
enlightened men seldom’ make the best Christians: 
Science is apt to’ embarrass faith ; and it) moreover 
turns the attention from the great work of salvation, 
which is represented as the only necessary one. If 
science be serviceable to political society, ignorance is 
much more so to religion and its ministers: Those 
ages, destitute of science and industry, were the gol- 
den age of the church of Christ.. Then were kings 
dutifully submissive to priests; then the coffers of 
priests held all the riches of society. The. priests of 
a very numerous sect have kept from the eyes of their 
followers even the sacred pages which contain the laws 
of their religion...This conduct is, undoubtedly, very 
discreet. Reading the Bible is the surest of all means 
to prevent its being respected. 9 Hike 

»In one. word, if the maxims of the Christian reli-- 
gion were rigorously and universally followed, no poli- 
tical society could subsist. If this assertion be doubted, 
listen to what was said by the earliest doctors of the 
church, and it will be acknowledged, that ‘their pre- 
cepts are wholly incompatible with the power and pre- 
servation of states. According: to Lactantius, no 
Christian can become a soldier. According.to St. Jus-. 
tin, no Christian can be a magistrate. According to 
St. Chrysostom, no Christiancan meddle: with com: 
merce, And, according to a great number, no man 
ought to study. In fine, join these maxims. to those 
of Christ, apply them in practice, and the result. will 
be a perfect Christian, useless to his family, his coun- 
try, and mankind ; an idle contemplator, unconcerned 
in the interests of this world, and occupied entirely 
with the other, whither it is his most important busi- 
ness to go. 

Let us look into Eusebius, and see if the Christian 
be not areal fanatic, from whom society can derive 
no advantage. ‘“ The manner of life,’ says he, ‘in 

te) 
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the Christian church, surpasses our present nature; 
and the ordinary life of man. There they seek nei- 
ther marriages, children, nor riches. In fact, it is 
wholly foreign to the human manner of living. The 
church is given up to an immense. love. of heavenly 
things. The members, detached from earthly exist- 
ence, and leaving only their bodies below, transfer their 
souls to heaven, where they already dwell as pure and 
celestial intelligences, and despise the life- of other 
men.” A. man strongly. persuaded of. the. truth of 
Christianity cannot,.in fact, attach himself to. any 
thing below. Every thing here is to. hima cause of 
stumbling, and calls away his attention from the great 
work of his salvation. If Christians were not, fortu- 
nately, inconsistent with themselves, and wandered 
not incessantly from their fanatical perfections and sub- 
lime speculations, no Christian. society could subsist, 
and the nations illuminated by the gospel would return 
to their pristine. barbarity... We should see only. wild 
beings, broken. loose, from every social. tie, and wan- 
dering in solitude. through this vale of tears, whose 
only employment would be, to groan, to weep, and 
pray, and render themselves and others. wretched, in 
order to merit heaven. . who nenipate 

In fine, a religion whose maxims tend. to render 
mankind in general intolerant, to make kings. persecu- 
tors, and their subjects slaves or rebels; a religion, 
the obscure doctrines of which give birth to eternal 
disputes ; a religion which debases mankind, and 
turns them aside from their true interests ; such a reli- 
gion, I say, is destructive to every society. 
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; CHAP. me 9 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ‘OR PRIESTHOOD. 


why 


~ Tuere have been, in all ages) men who kitow how" 
to profit by the errors of mankind.» Priests “of ° all 
religions, have laid the foundations of ‘their greatness, 
power, and riches, on the fears’ of the: vulgar. No 
religion: has,’ however, had’ so many reasons as’ the 
Christian,’ for subjecting people to’ the priesthood. 
The first preachers of the: gospel, the Apostles, ‘are 
represented ‘as’ divine men, inspired’ by God;’ and 
sharing his omnipotence. ‘If each individual among’ 
- their successors has not enjoyed the same privileges in 
the opinion of ‘all Christians, -yet the body’ of priests, 
or Church, is never abandoned by the Holy Ghost, 
but always illuminated thereby. They collectively, at 
all times, :possess infallibility, and consequently their 
decisions become ‘perpetual ctor ‘equally ve 
with those of God himself. 

~ Such’ ‘being the attributes” of the’ priesthood, this 
body must in virtue of the prerogatives they hold from 
Christ himself have a right’ to unconditional submis- 
‘sion from men and nations. The enormous power 
they have so long exercised is not, therefore, surprising. 
It should be unlimited, ‘since it is founded on the'au- 
thority’ of “the Almighty. It should be despotic, 
because then have no right to resist divine power. It 
must degenerate into abuse, for the priesthood is exer- 
cised by men whom impunity always renders licentious 
and corrupt. 

In the infancy of Christianity, the Apostles, com- 
missioned by Jesus ‘Christ, preached the -gospel ‘to 
Jews and Gentiles. The novelty of their doctrine, as 
we have already seen, procured them many proselytes 
among the vulgar. The new Christians, inflamed 
with ardour for their new opinions, formed'in every 
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city particular congregations, under the government of 
men appointed by the Apostles. The latter having 
received the faith at first hand, retained the inspection 
and direction of the different Christian societies they 
had formed. Such appears to have been the origin of 
Bishops or inspectors, which are perpetuated in the 
Church to this day ;? an origin in which the princes of 
modern Christianity sufficiently pride themselves. It 
is known that, in this infant sect, the associates held 
their goods in common. This duty appears to have 
been rigorously: exacted ; for, by the command of 
St. Peter; two new Christians were smitten to death, 
for having withheld some part of their own property. 
The funds resulting from this practice, were at the 
disposal of the Apostles; to this commission the 
Bishops, inspectors, or priests succeeded, when they 
became successors of the Apostles; and as the priests 
must live by the altar, we may suppose that they paid 
themselves, and not illiberally, for their instructions, 
out of the public treasury. Those who attempted new 
spiritual conquests were, probably, obliged to content 
themselves with the voluntary contributions of their 
converts. However this may be, the treasures accu- 
mulated, through the credulous piety of the faithful, 
became an object of the avarice of priests, and begat 
discord among them. Each one wished to govern, 
and have the disposal of the riches of the community. 
Hence the cabals and factions which we find growing 
up with the church of God. The priests were always 
first to wander from the principles of their religion. 
Their own ambition and avarice always contradict the 
disinterested maxims they teach to others. 


* Saint Jerome highly disapproved the distinction of bishops and 
priests or curates. He pretends, that priests and bishops were, 
according to St. Paul, the same thing, before, says he, by the in- 
stigation of the Devil, there were destinations in religion. At this 
day, bishops, who do nothing, enjoy great revenues; while innu- 
merable curates, who labour, are dying with hunger, | 
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So long as the Christian religion was much depress- 
ed and persecuted, discordant Bishops and priests com- 
bated in secret, and the noise of their quarrels did not 
spread far abroad.. But when Constantine wished to 
secure to himself a party, the obscurity of which had 
favoured its. increase, until now. become very nume- 
tous, the face of every thing in the church was 
changed. . Christian Jeaders, transformed to courtiers, 
and seduced. by authority, fought openly. They en- 
gaged sovereigns in their quarrels, and persecuted their 
rivals... Laden by degrees with riches and honours, 
they would no longer be recognized as the successors 
of the poor.and humble Apostles, sent by Christ to 
preach his doctrine... They became princes, and, sup- 
ported by the strongest arms, opinions, they found 
themselves able. to give laws to, nations, and put the 
world in confusion. Mio 
. Under Constantine the Pontificate had been by a 
shameful imprudence separated from the empire. ‘The 
Emperors.soon found they had cause to repent this 
oversight. The Bishop of Rome, that former mis- 
tress of the world, whose name still sounded awful in 
the ears of nations, knew how.to make a skilful advan- 
tage of the troubles of the empire, invaded by bar- 
barians, and the weakness of Emperors, too remote to 
watch over his conduct... By dint of plots and in- 
trigues, the Roman pontiff at length seated himself on 

the throne of- the Cesars. It was for him that Emi- 
lius and Scipio had fought. He was, in fine, looked 
upon.jin the west, as the monarch of the Church, the 
universal. Bishop, the Vicar of Jesus Christ» upon 
earth, and the infallible organ of God. Although 
these haughty titles were rejected in the East, the 
Roman pontiff reigned, without contest, in the greater 
part of the Christian world. He was a God upon 
_ earth; through the imbecility of kings, he became ar- 
biter of their destinies, and founded a theocracy or 
divine government, of which himself was chief, and 
they were his lieutenants, When they had the auda- 
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city to become disobedient to him, he dethroned them, 
or excited their subjects to rebellion. In a word, his 
spiritual arms were, through a long succession of ages, 
stronger than the temporal ones of his opponents. 
Nations had the stupidity to obey him, and the distri- 
bution of crowns was in his power. To secure his 
dominion ovér princes, he sowed divisions among 
them ; and his empire would still retain its extent and 
vigour, if a gradual increase of knowledge had not, in 
spite of religious opposition, made its way among 
mankind, and kings, acting inconsistently with their 
religion, listened to ambition rather than duty. If the 
ministers of the church have réceived their power from 
Christ himself, to resist these his representatives is, in 
fact, to revolt against him. Kings, as well as subjects, 
cannot throw off allegiance to God without a crime. 
The spiritual authority proceeding from God, must, of 
right, have jurisdiction over temporal authority pro- 
ceeding from man. A prihce, whois a true Christian, 
must become a servant of the church, and, at best, the 
first slave of the clergy. 

‘Let us not, then, be surprized, that, in the ages éf 
ignorance, priests, being most readily obeyed by peo- 
ple, ‘more attached to heavenly than earthly interests, 
were more powerful than kings. Among superstitious 
nations the pretended voice of God and his interests is 
more listened to than that of duty, justice, and reason. 
A good ‘Christian, piously submissive to the church, 
must be blind and unreasonable, whenever the church 
commands him to be so. ‘The power that has a right 
to refider us absurd, has the right to render us criminal. 

Besides, those that derive their power from God can 
be subject to no other power. Thus, the independ- 
ence of the Christian clergy is founded upon the prin- 
ciples of their religion. Of this circumstance, they 
have taken care to profit, and impressed with this idea, 
they, after being enriched by the generosity of kings 
and people, have always proved ungrateful to the true 
sources of their own opulence and privileges. — What 
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had been given this body, through surprize or impu- 
dence, it:was found impossible to recover from their 
hands... They foresaw, that future generations, break- 
ing loose from the fetters of prejudice, might tear from 
them the donations they had gained by the extortions 
of terror, and the evils of imposture. They, there- 
fore, persuaded mankind that they held from God 
alone what had been given them by their fellow-mor- 
tals: and by a miracle of credulity, they were believed 
on their word. 

Thus the interests of the clergy became separated 
from those of. society. Men devoted to God, and 
chosen to be his ministers, were no longer roe Bi 
with the profane. Laws and civil tribunals renounced 
all power over them. They could be judged only by 
members of their own body. Hence the greatest ex- 
cesses were often committed by them with impunity ; 
and their persons, at the disposal of God alone, were 
sacred and inviolable. Their possessions, although 
they contributed nothing to public charges, or, at least, 
no more than they pleased, were defended and en- 
larged by. fanatic sovereigns, who hoped thereby to 
conciliate the favour of Heaven. In fact, those reve- 
rend wolves in shepherds’ clothing, under pretence of 
feeding with instruction, devoured with : avarice, and, 
secure in their disguise, fattened on the blood of their 
flocks, unpunished. and unsuspected. From their in- 
structions for eighteen hundred years past, what ad- 
vantages have nations derived? Have these infallible 
men found it possible to agree among themselves, on 
the most essential points “of a religion, revealed by 
God himself? Strange, indeed, is that revelation, 
which needs continual commentaries, and interpre- . 
tations. What must be thought of these divine writ 
ings, which every sect understands so differently ? 
Those who are incessantly fed with the gospel, do not 
understand these matters better, nor are they more 
virtuous than others, They are commanded to. obey 
the Church, and the Church is never at accord with 
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itself. She is eternally busied in reforming, explain 
ing, pulling down, and building up her holy doctrines. 
Her ministers have, at will, created new doctrines un- 
known to Christ and the ’Apostles. Every age has 
brought forth new mysteries, new ceremonies, and 
new articles of faith. Notwithstanding the inspira- 
‘tions of the Holy Ghost, this religion has never 
attained to that clearness, simplicity, and consistency, 
which are the only indubitable proofs of a good system. 
Neither councils, nor canons, nor the mass of decrees 
and laws, which form the code of the Church, have 
ever yet been able to fix the objects of her belief. 
Were a sensible heathen desirous of embracing | 
Christianity, he would be, at the first step, thrown 
into perplexity, at the sight of the numerous variety 
of sects, each of which pretends to conform precisely 
to the word of God, and travel in the only sure road 
to salvation. When he finds that these different sects 
regard each other with horror ;. that they all deal out 
damnation to all whose opinions differ from their own; 
that they all unite their efforts to banish peace from 
society ; that always, when power is in their hands, 
they persecute and inflict the most refined cruelties on 
each other, for which shall he determine? For, let us 
not be deceived—Christians, not satisfied with en- 
forcing by violence an exterior submission to the cere- 
monies of their religion, have invented an art unknown 
to heathen ‘superstitions, that of tormenting the con- 
science, and exercising a tyranny over the mind itself. 
The zeal of the ministers of the church is not limited 
to exteriors ; they steal into’the foldings of the heart, 
and insolently ‘violate the most secret sanctuaries of 
thought.’ And for this sacrilege, their justification is 
a pretended interest. m the salvation of souls. 
Such are the effects which necessarily result from 
the principles of a religion, which teaches mankind 
that involuntary error is a crime that merits the wrath 


* Spoken of the Romish clergy. 
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of God. It is in consequence of such ideas, that in 
certain countries, priests, with the permission of the 
civil governments, pretend to a commission for main- 
taining the faith in its purity. Judges in their own 
cause, they condemn to the flames all whose opinions 
appear to them dangerous.’ Served by innumerable 
spies, they watch the minutest actions of the people, 
and inhumanly sacrifice all that have the misfortune to 
give them the smallest umbrage. To excite suspicions 
in their minds, is to rush upon inevitable destruction. 
Such are the blessings which the Holy ARAUISIUON, all 
mild and gentle, pours upon mankind. 

Such are the principles of this sanguinary tribunal 
which perpetuates the ignorance and infatuation of the 
people wherever the false policy of governments per- 
mits its horrors to be exercised. 

The disputes | between Christian priests have oop 
sources of animosity, hatred, and heresy. We find 
these to have existed from the, infancy of the church. 
A religion founded on wonders, fables, and obscure 
oracles, could only bea fruitful source of quarrels, 
Priests attended to ridiculous. doctrines instead-of use- 
ful knowledge ; and when they should have studied 
true morality, and taught mankind their. real duties, 
they. only strove to. gain adherents. They, busied 
themselves. in useless speculations ina barbarous and 
enigmatical science, which, under the pompous. He of 


: Civil tribunals, when they are just, have a maxim to look for 
every thing that can contribute to the defence of the accused. In 
the Inquisition a method directly opposite has been adopted. The 
accused is neither told the cause of his detention nor confronted 
with his accuser. He is ignorant of his crime, yet he is commanded 
to confess. Such are the maxims of Christian priests. The In- 
quisition, however, condemns nobody to die, Priests cannot them- 
selves shed blood. ‘That function is reserved for the secular arm ; 
and they have even the effrontery to intercede for criminals, sure, 
however, of not being heard. Indeed, it is probable, they would 
make no small Samout, should. the magistrate take them at their 
word. This condact becomes men in whom Almighty interest 
stifles humanity, sincerity, and modesty. 
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the science of God, or theology, excited in the vulgar 
a reverential awe. They invented a system, bigoted, 
presumptuous, ridiculous, and as incomprehensible as 
the God whom they affected to worship. Hence 
arose disputes on disputes concerning puerile subtil- 
ties, odious questions, and arbitrary opinions, which, 
far from being useful, only served to poison the peace 
of society. In these bickerings we find profound 
geniuses busied ; and we are forced to reject the prosti- 
tution of talents worthy a better cause. ‘The vulgar, 
ever fond of riot, entered into quarrels they could not 
understand. Princes undertook the defence of the 
priests they wished to favour, and orthodoxy was de- 
cided by the longest sword. ‘Their assistance the 
church never hesitated to receive in time of danger ; 
for on such occasions the church relies rather on human 
assistance than the promise of God, who declared that 
the sceptre of the wicked should not rest upon the lot 
of the righteous. The heroes, found in the annals of 
the church, have been obstinate fanatics, factious 
rebels, or furious persecutors. They were monsters 
of madness, faction, and cruelty. The world, in the 
days of our ancestors, was depopulated im defence of 
extravagancies which excite laughter in a posterity, not 
indeed much wiser than they were. : 

In almost all ages complaints have been made of 
abuses in the church, and reformation has been talked 
of. Notwithstanding this pretended reform,, in. the 
bead, and in the members of the church, it has ,al- 
ways been corrupted. Avaricious, turbulent, and se- 
ditious priests have made nations to groan under the 
weight of their vices, while princes were too weak to 
reclaim them to reason. The divisions and quarrels 
which took place among those ecclesiastical tyrants did 
indeed at length diminish the weight of the yoke they 
had, imposed on kings and nations. The empire of 
the Roman pontiff, which endured many ages, was at 
last shaken by irritated enthusiasts, and rebellious. sub- 
jects, who presumed to examine the rights of this 
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formidable despot. Some princes, ‘weary of their 
slavery and poverty, readily embraced opinions which 
would* authorise them to enrich themselves with the 
spoils of the clergy. Thus the unity of the church 
was destroyed, sects were multiplied, and each fought 
for-the defence of his own system. 

These founders of these new sects were treated by 
the Roman pontiff as innovators, heretics, and blas- 
phemers. They, it is true, renounced some of their 
old opinions; but content with having made a few 
steps towards reason, they dared not to shake off en- 
tirely the yoke of superstition. They continued to 
respect the sacred writ of the Christian, which they 
still looked upon as the only faithful guide. Upon 
them they pretended to found all their opinions. In 
fine, these books, in which every man may find what 
he pleases, as they became more common from time to 
time, produced new sects. Men were lost in a dark 
labyrinth, where each one groped his way in error, and 
yet judged all but himself to be wrong. 

The leaders of these sects, the pretended reformers 
of the church, gained but a glimpse at the truth, and 
attended to nothing but minutiz. They continued to 
respect the sacred oracles of the Christians, and be- 
lieve in their cruel and capricious God. They ad- 
mitted their extravagant mythology, and most of their 
unreasonable doctrines. In fine, although they rejected 
some mysteries that were incomprehensible, they ad- 
mitted others not Jess so. Let us not be surprized, 
therefore, that, notwithstanding these reforms, fanati- 
cism, controversy, persecution, and war, continued to 
rage throughout Europe. The reveries of innovators 
only served to plunge nations into new misfortunes. 
Blood continued to stream, and people grew neither 
more reasonable nor more happy. Priests of all sects 
hhave ever wished to govern mankind ‘and impose on 
them their decisions as infallible and sacred. They 
were always persecutors when in power, involved 
nations in their fury, and shook the world by their 
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fatal opinions. The spirit of intolerance and _perse- 
cution will ever be the essence of every sect founded 
on the Bible. A mild and humane religion can never 
belong to a partial and cruel God, whom the opinions 
of men can fill with wrath. Wherever Christian sects 
exist, priests will exercise a power whicii may prove 
fatal to the state, and bodies of fanatical enthusiasts 
will be formed, always ready to rush ‘to slaughter, 
when their spiritual guides cry, thechurch or the cause 
of God is in danger. boule 
Thus, in Christian countries, we see the temporal 
power servilely submissive to the clergy, executing 
their commands, exterminating their enemies, and sup- 
porting their rights, riches, and immunities. — In al- 
most all nations where the church prevails, the most 
idle, useless, seditious, and dangerous men are most 
liberally honoured and rewarded. Superstition thinks 
she can never do enough for the ministers of her. gods. 
These sentiments are the saine in all sects." Priests 
every where endeavour to instil them into kings, and 
to make policy bend to religion, in doing which they 
often oppose the best institutions. ‘They in all places aim 
at the superintendance of education, and they fill their 
adherents with their fatal prejudices from their infancy. 
It is, however, in places that remained subject to the 
Roman pontiff, that the clergy have wallowed in the great- 
est profusion of richesand power. Credulity has even 
enlisted kings among their subjects, and debased them 
into mere executioners of their will. They were in 
readiness to unsheath the sword whenever the priest 
commanded it. The monarchs of the Roman sect, 
blinder than all others, had an unbounded confidence 
in the clergy of their church that generally rendered 
them mere tools of that body. ‘This sect, by means 
of furious intoleration and atrocious persecutions,. he- 
came more, numerous than any other one; and their 
turbulent and cruel pare? has justly rendered them 


} Except the Quakers. 
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odious to the most reasonable, that is to say, least 
Christian nations. 

The Romish system was, in fact, invented to throw 
all the power into the hands of the clergy. Its priests 
have had the address to identify themselves with God. 
Their cause was always his; their glory became the 
glory of God. Their decisions were divine oracles ; 
their possessions appertained to the kingdom of heaven. 
Their pride, avarice, and cruelty, were rendered law- 
ful, because they were never actuated by other motives 
than the interest of their heavenly master. In this 
sect, the priest saw his king at his, feet, humbly con- 
fessing his sins, and beseeching the holy man that he 
might be reconciled to his God. Seldom was the 
priest known _ to render his sacred ministry subservient 
to the good of mankind. He thought not of reproach- 
ing monarchs with the abuse of their power, the mi- 
sery. of their subjects, and the tears of the oppressed. 
Too timid, or too much of a courtier to thunder truth 
in their ears, he mentioned not to them the insupport- 
able oppressions, the galling tyranny, and useless wars 
under which their subjects groaned. But such objects 
never interest the church, which might indeed be of 
some utility, if its influence were exercised in bridling 
the excesses of superstitious tyrants. The terrors of. 
the other world would not be unpardonable falsehoods, 
could they make the herd of wicked kings to tremble. 
‘This, however, has not been the object of the minis- 
ters of religion., They never stickled for the interest 
of mankind. They always burned incense at the altar 
of tyranny, looked upon its crimes with indulgence, 
and devised for them easy means of expiation. ‘Tyrants 
were sure of the pardon and favour of heaven, if the 
entered warmly into the quarrels of the clergy. Thus, 
among the Catholics, priests governed kings, and con- 
sequently all their subjects. Superstition and despo- 
tism formed an internal alliance, and united their 
efforts, to plunge mankind into slavery and wretched- 
ness. Priests frightened nations with religious terror, 
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that they might be preyed upon by their sovereigns at 
leisure ; and, in return, those sovereigns loaded the 
priests with opulence and power, and undertook, from 
time to time, to exterminate their enemies. 

What shall we say of those subtle geniuses which 
Christians call casuists, those pretended moralists who 
have computed the number of sins against God which 

a man can commit without risking his salvation ? 
_ These men of profound wisdom have enriched Chris- 
tian morality with a ridiculous tarif of sins; they 
know precisely the degree of wrath which each excites 
in the breast of the Almighty. True morality has but 
one criterion for judging the sins of man; the greatest 
are those that injure society most. ‘The conduct which 
injures ourselves is imprudent and unreasonable. That 
which injures others is unjust and criminal. 

Every thing, even to idleness itself, 1s rewarded in 
Christian priests.. Multitudes of these drones are 
maintained in‘ ease and affluence, while, mstead of 
serving society, they only prey upon it. They are 
paid with profusion for useless prayers which they 
make with negligence. And while monks and lazy 
‘priests, those blood-suckers of society, wallow in an 
‘abundance ‘shameful to the ‘states by whom they are 
‘tolerated, the man of talents, the manof science, and 
the brave soldier are suffered to languish in indigence, 
and ‘poorly exist on the mere necessaries of life. 

In a word, Christianity makes nations accomplices 
im all the evils which are heaped upon them by the 
Clergy. Neither'the uselessness of their prayers de- 
monstrated by the experience of so many ages, the 
bloody effects of their fatal controversies, nor even 
their licentious excesses, have yet been sufficient to 
convince mankind how shamefully they are duped by 
that infallible Church, to the existence of which, they 
have had the simplicity to believe, . their salvation 
attached. 7 
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CHAP. XVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


Aut which has hitherto been said, demonstrates, 
in the clearest manner, that the Christian religion is 
contrary to :true policy, and the welfare of mankind. 
It can be advantageous only to ignorant and vicious 
princes, who are desirous to reign over slaves, and 
who, in order to strip and tyrannize over them with 
impunity, form a league with the priesthood, whose 
function it. has ever been to deceive in the name of 
heaven. But such imprudent princes should remem- 
ber, that, in order to succeed in their projects, they 
must themselves become the slaves of the priesthood, 
who (should the former fail in due submission, or re- 
fuse to be subservient to their passions) will infallibly 
turn their sacred arms against their royal heads. 

We have seen, above, that the Christian religion 
is not, on account of its fanatic virtues, blind zeal, 
and pretended perfections, the less injurious to sound 
morality, right reason, the happiness of individuals, 
and domestic harmony. It is easy to perceive thata 
Christian, who proposes to himself as a model, a 
gloomy and suffering God, must take pains to afflict 
and render himself wretched. If this world be only 
a passage, if this life be only a pilgrimage, it must 
be ridiculous for a man to attach himself to any thing 
here below. If his God be offended with either the 
actions or opinions of his fellow-creatures, he must 
do every thing in his power to punish them with seve- 
rity, or be wanting in zeal and affection to his God. 
A good Christian must fly the world, or become a tor- 
ment to himself and others. 

These reflections are sufficient to answer those who 
pretend that the Christian religion is the foundation of 
true policy and morality, and that where It is not pro- 
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fessed, there can be neither good men nor good citizens. 
The converse of this proposition is undoubtedly much 
truer; for we may assert, that a perfect Christian, 
who conforms to all the principles of his religion, who 
faithfully imitates the divine men proposed to him as a 
model, and practises their austerities in solitude, or 
carries their fanatic enthusiasm and bigotry into so- 
ciety, must be either useless to mankind, or a trouble- 
some and dangerous citizen." | 

Were we to believe the advocates of the Christian 
religion, it would appear, that-no morality can exist 
where this religion is not established. Yet we may 
perceive, at a single glance, that there are virtues in 
every corner of the earth. No political society could 
exist without them. Among the Chinese, the Indians, 
and the Mahometans, there are, undoubtedly, good 
citizens, tender fathers, affectionate husbands, and 
dutiful children. And good people there, as well as 
with us, would be more numerous, if they were go- 
verned by a wise policy, which, instead of causing 
children to be taught a senseless religion, should give 
them equitable laws, teach them a pure morality uncon- 
taminated with fanaticism, deter them from vice by 
suitable punishments, and invite them to the practice 
of virtue by proper rewards. 

In truth, it seems (I repeat it) that religion has been 
invented to relieve governments from the care of 
being just, and reigning over equitable laws. Religion 
is the art of inspiring mankind with an enthusiasm, 
which is designed to divert their attention from the 


* The clergy incessantly cry out against unbelievers and philoso- 
phers, whom they style dangerous subjects. Yet, if we open his- 
tory, we do not find that philosophers are those who have embroiled 
states and empires; but that such events have generally been pro- 
duced by the religious. The Dominican, who poisoned the em- 
peror Henry XJ. James Clement, and Ravaillac, were not unbe- 
levers. They were not philosophers, but fanatic Christians, who 
led Charles I. to the scaffold, It was the minister Gomare, and not 
Spinosa, who set Holland on fire, &c. 
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evils with which they are overwhelmed by those who 
govern them. . By means of the invisible powers with 
which they are threatened, they are forced to suffer in 
silence the miseries with which they are afflicted by 
visible ones. They are taught to hope that, if they 
consent to become miserable in this world, they will 
for that reason be happy in the next. 

Thus. religion has become the most powerful sup-. 
port of a shameful and iniquitous policy, which holds 
it necessary to deceive mankind, that they may the 
more easily be governed. Far from enlightened and 
virtuous governments be resources so base! Let them 
learn their true intefests, and know that these cannot 
be separated from that of the people. Let them know 
that no state can be truly potent, except the citizens 
who compose it be courageous, active, industrious, 
virtuous, and attached to their government. Let 
governments know, that the attachment of their con- 
stituents can have no other foundation than the happi- 
ness which the former procures the latter. If govern- 
ments were penetrated with these important truths, 
they would need the aid of neither religion nor priests. 
Let them be just and equitable—let them be careful to 
reward talents and virtue, to discourage inutility and 
punish vice, and their states will soon be filled with 
worthy and sensible citizens, who will feel it their own 
interest to serve and defend their country, and sup- 
port the government which is the instrument of their 
felicity. They will do their duties, without the in- 
fluence of revelation, or mysteries of paradise or 
hell. 

Morality will be preached in vain, if it is not sup- 
ported by the example of influential characters. It 
belongs to magistrates to teach morality, by practising 
it, by inciting to virtue, and repressing vice in every 
form, Their power is weakened the moment they suf- 
fer a power to arise in the state, whose influence is 
exerted to render morality subservient to superstition 
and fanaticism. In states where education is entrusted 
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to a fanatic, enthusiastic clergy, we find citizens over- 
whelmed with superstition, and destitute of every vir- 
tue, except a blind faith, a ferocious zeal, a ridicu- 
lous submission to puerile ceremonies, and, in one word, 
fantastic notions, which never render them better men. 
Notwithstanding the happy influences attributed to the 
Christian religion, do we find more virtues in those 
who profess it, than in those who are strangers to it? 
Are the men, redeemed by the blood of even a Deity, 
more honest than others? Among Christians, im- 
pressed with their religion, one would imagine we 
should search in vain for rapine, fornication, adultery, 
and oppression. Among the ortliodox courtiers, who 
surround Christian thrones, do we see intrigues, 
calumny, or perfidy? Among the clergy, who an- 
nounce to others such redoubtable dogmas, and such 
terrible chastisements, do we find crimes that shun 
the day, and every species of iniquity? All these 
men are Christians, who, unbridled by their religion, 
continually violate the plainest duties of morality, and 
knowingly offend a God, whom they are conscious of 
having irritated. Yet they flatter themselves that they 
shall be able, by a tardy repentance at death, to ap- 
pease that divine justice which they have insulted dur- 
ing the whole course of their lives. 

In the mean time, we shall not deny, that the 
Christian religion sometimes proves a restraint to 
timorovs minds, which are incapable of that fanaticism, 
and destitute of that destructive energy, which lead 
to the commission of great crimes. But such minds 
would have been honest and harmless without this 
restraint. The fear of rendering themselves odious to 
mankind, of incurring contempt, and losing their 
reputation, would have been a chain of equal strength, 
on the actions of such men. ‘Those who are so blind 
as to tread these considerations under foot, would 
never be deterred from it by the menaces of religion. 

Every man, who has received a proper education, 
experiences within himself a painful sentiment of 
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mingled shame and fear, whenever he soils himself 
with the guilt of a dishonest action. He even con- 
demns himself frequently, with greater severity than 
others do. He dreads, and shuns the eyes of his fel- 
low-creatures; he even wishes to fly from himself. 
This is what constitutes remorse. 

In a word, Christianity puts no restraint upon the 
passions of mankind, which might not be more effica- 
ciously applied to them by reason, education, and 
sound morality. If the wicked were sure of being 
punished, as often as they think of committing dis- 
honest actions, they would be forced to desist. Ina 
society well constituted, contempt will always follow 
vice, and crimes will produce punishment. Education, 
guided only by the good of society, ought ever to 
teach mankind to esteem themselves, to dread the con- 
tempt of others, and fear infamy more than death 
itself. But this kind ef morality-can never be con- 
sistent with a religion which commands men to de- 
spise themselves, avoid the esteem of others, and at- 
tempt to please only a God, whose conduct is inexpli- 
cable. | 

In fine, if the Christian religion be, as is pretended, 
a restraint to the crimes of men, if it. produces salu- 
tary effects on some individuals ; can these advan- 
tages, so rare, so weak and doubtful, be compared’ 
with -the evident and immense evils which this religion 
has produced on the earth? Can some few trifling 
crimes prevented, some conversions useless to society, 
some steril and tardy repentances, enter into the ba- 
lance against the continual dissensions, bloody wars, _ 
horrid massacres, persecutions, and cruelties, of which 
the Christian religion has been a continual cause and 
pretext? For one secret sinful thought suppressed by 
it, there are even whole nations armed for reciprocal 
destruction; the hearts of millions of fanatics are 
inflamed ; families and states are plunged into con- 
fusion; and the earth is bedewed with. tears and 
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blood.’ After this, let common sense decide the mag- 
nitude of the advantages which mankind derive from 
the glad tidings which Christians pretend to have re- 
ceived from their God. 

Many honest people, although not ignorant of the 
ills produced among mankind by this religion, never- 
theless consider it a necessary evil, and think it dan- 
gerous to attempt to uproot it. Mankind, say they, 
are naturally superstitious ; they must be amused with 
chimeras, and become outrageous when deprived of 
them. But, I answer, mankind are superstitious only 
because, in infancy, every thing contributes to render 
them so. He is led to expect his happiness from 
chimeras, because he is forbidden to seek for it from 
realities. 

In fine, it is for ciilesaliel and for magistrates to 
conduct mankind back to reason. The former will 
obtain the confidence and love of the latter, when they 
endeavour to promote the public good. Undeceived 
themselves, they may undeceive others by degrees. 
Governments will prevent superstition from doing 
harm, when they despise it and stand aloof from its 
ridiculous disputes. When they tolerate all sects, and 
side with none, those sects, after quarrelling awhile, 
will drop their masks, and become contemptible even 
to themselves. Superstition falls beneath its own 
weight when, freedom of conscience being restored 
to mankind, reason js at liberty to attack their follies. 
True toleration and freedom of thought are the most 
proper instruments for the destruction of religious fana- 
ticism. Imposture is in nature timid, and when she 
finds herself confronted with truth, her arms fall from 
her hands. 

If a criminal and undiscerning policy has, hitherto, 
in almost all parts of the earth, had recourse to the aid 
of religion, to enslave mankind and render them 

' Witness, even in this enlightened age, the Holy Crusade 
against France, for the purpose of restoring the Christian religion. 
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miserable, let a virtuous and more enlightened policy 
hereafter destroy it by little and little to render them . 
happy. If education has hitherto formed enthusiasts 
and fanatics, let it be hereafter calculated to form good 
citizens. If a morality founded on miracles, and 
looking to futurity, has been unable to restrain the 
passions of mankind, let a morality established upon 
their present and real wants demonstrate that, in a well 
constituted society, happiness is always the reward 
of virtue: shame, contempt, and punishment the 
companions of vice, and the wages of sin. 

If error be an evil, to it let truth be opposed. If 
enthusiasm produce disorders in society, let it be sup- | 
pressed. Let us leave to Asia a religion begotten by 
the ardent imaginations of the orientals. Let our 
milder climates be more reasonable, more free, and 
more happy. Let us make them the residence of 
honesty, activity, industry, social affections, and 
exalted minds. May notreason be permitted to hope, 
that she shall one day re-assume the power so long 
usurped from her by error, illusion, and deceit ? 
When will nations renounce chimerical hopes, to con- 
template their true interests? Will they never shake 
off the yokes of those hypocritical tyrants, who are 
interested only in the errors of mankind? Let us 
hope it. Truth must at last triumph over falsehood.— 
Mankind, fatigued with their own credulity, will 
return to her arms.—Reason will break their chains— 
Reason, which was created to reign, with undivided 
empire, over al] intelligent beings. 


ae 
AMEN. 


Exratum.—Page 98, thirteen lines from the bottom, for 
punishing, lege furnishing. 
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PREFACE. 


/ 


THE ambition of domineering over the mind, is one 
of the strongest passions. A theologian, a missionary, 
or a partisan of any description, is always for con-. 
quering like a prince, and there are many more sects 
than there are sovereigns in the world. To whose 
guidance shall I submit my mind? Must I be a 
Christian, because I happened to be born in London, 
orin Madrid? Must 1 be a Mussulman, because I 
was born in Turkey? As it is myself alone that I 
ought to consult, the choice of a religion is my greatest 
interest. One man adores God by Mahomet, another 
by the Grand Lama, and another by the Pope. Weak 
and foolish men ! adore God by your own reason. 

The stupid indolence which takes possession of the 
generality of men, and sets aside this most important 
of all concerns, seems to intimate to us that they are 
nothing but stupid machines, endowed with animal 
functions, whose instinct never occupies itself beyond 
the present moment. We make use of our under- 
standings in the same way as we use our bodies ; both 
are frequently abandoned to quacks, whose chief con- 
cern is to get possession of our money. , 

The prodigious multitude of Christian sects already 
forms a great presumption that they are all founded on 
erroneous systems. The wise man says to himself— 
‘«‘ If God had intended us to render him any particular 
worship, this worship would have been necessary to 
our species. If this worship were necessary, he him- 
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self would have communicated it to each of us, as in- 
variably as he has given us two eyes and one mouth.” 
This worship would likewise have been uniform, since 
we have not been able to discover any thing necessary 
to the human race that does not possess this uni- 
formity. The universal principles of reason are common 
to all civilized nations ; all acknowledge a Deity ; and 
they may thence infer, that this belief is founded in 
truth. But each nation has a different religion; they 
ought, therefore, to conclude, that reason tells them 
to adore a God; but that they have uniformly fallen 
into errors by. wishing to overstep the bounds pre-. 
scribed them: 

~The principle, then, in which the whole universe is 
in agreement, appears to be true; other principles 
whose consequences are diametrically opposite must 
appear to be false, and it is natural for us to mistrust 
them. We have a still greater diffidence when we 
find\that the sole aim of those at the head of each 
sect is to domineer and enrich themselves as much as 
they can; and that from the Dairis of Japan to the 
Bishop of Rome, they are occupied in raising to the 
Pontiff a throne founded on the misery of the people, 
and often cemented with their blood. 

Let the Japanese, then, examine how long the 
Dairis have held them in subjection; let the Tartars make 
use of their reason in order to judge whether the Grand 
Lama be immortal; give the Turks permission to judge 
their Alcoran, and let us, as Christians, examine our 
Gospels. : 

I have learnt that a French Vicar, of the name of 
Jobn Meslier, who died a short time since, prayed on 
his death-bed that God would forgive him for having 
taught Christianity. I have seen a Vicar in Dorset-, 
shire relinquish a living of £200 a year, and confess 
to his parishioners, that his conscience would not per- 
mit him to preach the shocking absurdities of the 
Christians. But neither the will or testament of John 
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Meslier, nor the declaration of this worthy Vicar, are what 
I consider decisive proofs. Uriel Acosta, a Jew, pub- 
licly renounced the Old Testament in Amsterdam ; 
however, I pay no more attention to the Jew Acosta 
than to Parson Meslier. I will read the arguments on 
both sides of the trial, with careful attention, not suf- 
fering the lawyers to tamper with me ; but will weigh, 
before God, the reasons of both parties, and decide 
according to my conscience. I commence by being 
my own instructor. 


Note By THE Epitor.—Some passages have been omitted in 
the translation of this work, not because they were too strong for in- 
sertion, but because they were not to the point in the general style 
of the writings in the Dersr. 
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IMPORTANT EXAMINATION: 
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CHAP. I. 
OF THE BOOKS OF MOSES. 


_ CuristTraniry is founded on Judaism; let us, 
then, examine if Judaism be the work of God. The 
books of Moses are handed to me, and the first point 
I have to ascertain is, whether or not these books were 
actually written by Moses. 

_ In the first place. Is it possible that Moses could 
have engraven.the Pentateuch, or the books of the 
law, on stone, and that he found engravers and stone- 
cutters in a frightful wilderness, where, it is said, that 
his people had neither tailors, shoemakers, raiment, nor 
bread, and where God was compelled to work a con- 
tinued miracle, for the space of forty years, in order 
to clothe and feed them ? 

Secondly. The book of Joshua tells us that Deu- 
teronomy was written on an altar of rough stone,’ co- 
vered over with plaster, How could a whole book be 
written on plaster? Would not the letters soon be 
effaced by the blood which continually flowed on this 
altar? And how could this altar, this monument of 
Deuteronomy, subsist so long, in a country where the 
Jews had been such a length of time reduced toa 


* Joshua vin. 31, 32. 
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state of slavery, which their plunders had so fully 
justified ? 

Thirdly. The innumerable geographical and chrono- 
logical errors and contradictions which we find in the 
Pentateuch, have compelled many, both Jewsand Chris- 
tians, to - detlara, that the Pentateuch could not have 
been written by Moses. The learned Le Clerc, a 
number of divines, even our great Newton, have em- 
braced this areal which sare at least, very pro- 
bable. 

I likewise ask any madonable man, if it be at all 
likely that Moses, when he was in the wilderness, 
would have given precepts for Jewish kings, who did 
not exist for several centuries after him; and if it be 
possible that, when in the same wilderness, he could 
have allotted forty-eight cities and their suburbs to the 
tribe of the Levites alone, independent of the tenths 
which the other tribes ought to pay them? It is, 
doubtless, very natural to suppose that the priests would 
lay hold of every thing, but we cannot imagine that 
they had forty-eight cities given them, in a little can- 
ton where at that time two villages scarcely existed : 
as many cities would, at least, have been nec sessary for 
each of the other Jewish tribes, and the whole would 
have amounted to four hundred and eighty cities with 
their suburbs. The Jews have not written their history 
i any other manner. Each trait is a ridiculous hyper- 
bole, a stupid falsehood, or an absurd fable. 


CHAP. HL. 
OF THE PERSON OF MOSES. 
Was there ever such a person as Moses? There is 


so much of prodigy in him from his cradle to his 
death, that he appears to be an imaginary personage 
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like our magician Merlin. If he had really existed, if 
he had performed the dreadful miracles attributed to him 
in Egypt, would it have been possible that no Egyptian 
author should have spoken of these miracles, and that 
the Greeks, the lovers of the marvellous, had not 
recorded a single word respecting him? Flavius Jose- 
phus, who, to extol his despicable nation, seeks after 
the testimony of the Egyptian authors who have spo- 
ken of the Jews, has not the face to quote one that 
makes mention of the prodigies of Moses. Is not 
this universal silence a proof that Moses is only a fabu- 
lous personage ? : 

Those who have paid any attention to antiquity, 
know that the ancient Arabs invented many fables, 
which succeeding ages made known to other nations. 
They had imagined the history of ancient Bacchus, 
whom they supposeto have lived long anterior to the time 
when the Jews tell us their Moses made his appear- 
ance. This Bacchus; or Back, who was born in Ara- 
bia, had written his laws on two tables of stone; he 
was called Misem; a name which has some resem- 
blance to that of Moses; he was picked up in a box 
on the waters, and the signification of his name is, 
“ saved from the waters ;” he had a rod with which he 
performed miracles, and he could change his rod into 
a serpent at his own pleasure. This same Misem 
passed the Red Sea dry shod at the head of his army ; 
he divided the waters of Orontes and Hydaspus, and 
suspended them to the right and left, and a fiery co- 
lumn lighted his army during the night. The ancient 
Orphic verses which were sung in the orgies of Bac- 
chus, celebrated a part of these extravagancies. ‘This 
fable was so ancient, that the fathers of the church 
believed Misem or Bacchus to have been Noah.’ 


’ We must observe that Bacchus was known in Egypt, Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Greece, a long while before any nation had heard 
the name of Moses, or even of Noah and the whole of his genea- 
logy. Every thing that belonged exclusively to the Jewish writ- 
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Is it not highly probable that the Jews adopted this 
fable, and that it was written as soon as they had ob- 
tained some knowledge of literature under their kings? 
They must have a little of the marvellous as well as 
other people, but they were not the inventors ; never 
was there a petty nation more stupid; all tit false- 
hoods were plagiarisms ; and all their ceremonies were 
visibly performed in imitation of those of the Phoeni- 
cians, Assyrians, and Egyptians. 

What they themselves have added appear to be 
such disgusting stupidities and absurdities, that they 
excite both our indignation and pity. In what ridicu- 
lous romance could we bear to hear of a man changing 
all the waters into blood by a flourish of his rod, in the 
name of a God unknown, while the magicians can do 
the same thing in the name of their local deities ? 
The only superiority that Moses obtains over the king’s 
magicians is, in creating lice, which they were unable 
to perform. This made a great prince say, that as far 
as lice were concerned, the Jews could do more than 
all the magicians in tie world. 

How did an angel of the Lord come and kill all the 
cattle in Egypt? How did it happen that the king of 
Egypt had afterwards an army of cavalry? And how 
did the cavalry proceed to cross the muddy bottom of 
the Red Sea? How did the same angel of the Lord 
slay all the first-born of the Egyptians in a single 
night? It was then that the pretended Moses ought to 
have taken possession of this beautiful country, instead 


ings, was absolutely unknown to both Kastern and Western na- 
tions, fromthe name of Adam to that of David. 

The wretched Jews had their own chronology and fables apart, 
which bore only a slight retemblauce to those of other nations. 
Their writers, who were very tardy in commencing their labours, 
ransacked every thing they could find among their neighbours, and 
disguised their thefts. very badly; witness the fable of. Moses, bor- 
rowed from that of B acchus, their ridiculous Sampson from that 
of Hercules, Jephtha’ s daughter from Iphigenia, Lot’s wife imi- 
tated from Eurydice, &e, 
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of running away like a coward and a vagabond, with 
two or three millions of men, among whom it is said 
that there were six hundred and thirty thousand com- 
batanis. It was this prodigious multitude that he 
took with him to wander and die in the wilderness, 
where they could not even find water to drink. To 
facilitate this grand expedition, his God divides the 
waters of the sea, which he raises like two mountains. 
to the right and left, in order that his favourite people 
may perish with hunger and thirst. 

All the rest of the history of Moses is equally ab- 
surd and barbarous. His quails; his manna; _ his 
conversations with God; twenty-three thousand of 
the people killed by order of the priest; twenty-four 
thousand massacred at another time; and six hundred 
and thirty thousand combatants in a wilderness where 
they could never find two thousand men! Assuredly. 
the whole of this appears to be the height of extrava- 
gance ; and it has been said, that Orlando Furioso and 
Don Quixote are geometrical books in comparison with , 
those of the Hebrews. If we could find only a few 
rational and honest actions in the fable of Moses, we 
might then in reality believe that such a person had 
existed. 

They have the face to tell us, that the feast of the 
Passover among the Jews, is a proof of the passage of 
the Red Sea. At this feast they thanked the Jewish 
God for his goodness in killing all the first-born of 
Egypt; and they tell us, that nothing could be more 
true than this holy and divine butchery. 

“¢ Can we conceive,”’ says that declaimer and trifling 
reasoner, Abbadie, “ that it was possible for Moses to 
institute sensible memorials of an event, recognized to 
be false by more than six hundred thousand witnesses ?”” 
Poor man! thou shouldst have said by more than two 
millions of witnesses, for six hundred and thirty thou- 
sand combatants, whether they weré fugitives or not, 
assuredly lead us to suppose that there were more than 
two millions of inhabitants. ‘Thou sayestygthen, that 
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Moses read his Pentateuch to two or three millions of 
Jews. Thou believest, likewisé, that these two or 
three millions would have written against Moses if 
they had discovered any errors in his Pentateuch, and 
that they would have had their remarks inserted in the 
journals of the country. Thou hast forgot nothing, 
except telling us that these three millions have signed 
as witnesses, and that thou hast seen their signature. 

Thou believest, then, that the temples and rites in- 
stituted in honour of Bacchus, Hercules, and Persius, 
evidently prove that Persius, Hercules, and Bacchus, 
were the sons of Jupiter; and that among the Romans, 
the temple of Castor and Pollux was a demonstration 
that Castor and Pollux had fought for. the Romans. 
Thus they always beg the question ; and in matters of 
the greatest importance to the human race, these con- 
troversial traffickers make use of arguments that Lady 
Blackacre durst not hazard on the stage. 

We see that these tales have been written by fools, 
commented upon by simpletons, taught by knaves, 
and given to children to be learned by heart ; yet the 
sage 1s called a blasphemer because he becomes indig- 
nant, and is irritated at the most abominable fooleries 
that ever disgraced human nature. 


CHAP. ffI. 
OF THE INSPIRATION ATTRIBUTED TO THE JEWISH BOOKS. 


How can we suppose that God would choose a 
horde of Arabs to be his favourite people, and that he 
would arm this horde against all other nations? And » 
why, when fighting at the head of them, did he so 
frequently suffer his people to be vanquished and to 
become slaves ? 

in giving them laws, why did he forget to inculcate 
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among this little troop of thieves, the belief of the 
immortality of the soul, and the rewards and punish- 
ments after death,’ while all the great neighbouring na- 
tions, such as the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Pheenicians, had so long embraced this salutary 
belief ? 

Is it possible that, God should explain to the Jews 
the manner of going to the privy in the wilderness,* 
and hide from them the dogma of a future life. 

Herodotus tells us, that the famous temple of Tyre, 
was built two thousand three hundred years before his 
time ; and they say, that Moses’ conducted his troop 
in the desert; about sixteen hundred years before our 
zra. Herodotus wrote five hundred years before the 
vulgar zera, so that the temple of the Phoenicians sub- 
sisted twelve hundred years before Moses, and the 
Phoenician religion was established long before that 
time. 


This is the strongest argument against the Jewish law, and 
which the great Bolingbroke did not sufficiently insist upon, 
What! The legislators of the Indians, Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Greeks, and Romans, all taught the immortality of the soul, which 
we find in twenty places even in Homer, and yet the pretended 
Moses does not speak of it? Not asingle word is said of it either 
in the Jewish Decalogue or in the Pentateuch. 

It became necessary for commentators, who were either very 
ignorant, of more inclined to knavery than folly, to twist some 
passages of Job, who was not a Jew, in order to make it believed by 
men more ignorant than themselves, that Job had spoken of a 
future life, because he said, ** For I know that. my Redeemer 
liveth, and though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God.”—Job xix. 25. What connection is 
there, I pray you, between a sick man, who is suffering in hopes of 
being cured, and the immortality of the soul, hell, and paradise ? 

If Warburton had contented himself with proving that the, 
Jewish law did not mention a future life, he would have rendered a 
very great service. But by the most incomprehensible madness, 
he wished to have it believed that the stupidity of the Pentateuch 
was a proof of its divinity, and his excessive pride supported this 
chimera with the most intolerant insolence. 

* Swift said, that according to the Pentateuch, God had taken 
more care of the Jews’ hinder parts than he did of their souls. 
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This religion, as well as that of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, announced the immortality of the soul, 
which was never a fundamental dogma with the Jews. 
We are told that they were a rude people, and that 
God put himself upon a level with them. With 
whom ? Jewish robbers! God more stupid than his 
people! Is not this blasphemy ? 


GHAP#sd\V: 


JvHO IS THE AUTHOR OF THE PENTATEUCH ? 


I am asked, who is the author of the Pentateuch ? 
I would as soon be asked who wrote the Four Sons of 
Aimon, Robert the Devil, and the history of Merlin 
the magician. 

Sir Isaac Newton, who so far degraded himself as 
to examine this question seriously, pretends that 
Samuel wrote these reveries, apparently to render the 
name of king odious to the Jewish horde, whom this 
detestable priest wished to govern by himself. I am 
of opinion myself, that the Jews could neither read 
nor write, till the time of their captivity under the 
Chaldeans, because their letters were first Chaldaic, 
and afterwards Syriac. We have never had an alpha- 
bet purely Hebraic. 

I fancy that Esdras forged all these tales of a tub 
after the captivity. He wrote them in Chaldean cha- 
racters in the jargon of the country, in the same way 
as the peasantry of the North of Ireland make use of 
the English alphabet. 

The Cuteans who inhabited Samaria wrote the 
same Pentateuch in Phoenician characters, which they 
made use of in that country, and this Pentateuch is 
still extant. 

I believe Jeremiah might contribute a good deal to 
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the composition of this romance. We know that he 
had a strong attachment to the Babylonish kings ; it is 
evident from his rhapsodies that he was paid by the 
Babylonians, and that he betrayed his own country ; 
he wishes every thing to yield to the king of Babylon. 

The Egyptians were at that time enemies of the Baby- 
lonians, and it was to make his court to the great king 
who was master of Hershalaim Kedusha, called by us 
Jerusalem, which made Jeremiah and Esdras conspire 
to instil into the Jews such an horror for the Egyp- 
tians. They took care to say nothing about the peo- 
ple of the Euphrates. They areslaves that keep upon 
good terms with their masters. They confess, indeed, 

that the Jewish horde has almost always been enslaved, 

but they respect those to whom they were then in 
subjection. 

Whether or not any other Jews have written the feats 
and tricks of their kings, is a matter as unimportant to 
me, as the History of the Knights of the Round Table ; 
and the Twelve Peers of Charlemagne ; and I fancy 
the most useless of all researches must be that of find- 

ing out the name of the author of a ridiculous book. 

Who first wrote the histories of Jupiter, Neptune, 

and Pluto? I do not know, nor do I care about 
knowing it. 


CHAP. V. 


THAT THE JEWS HAVE BORROWED ALL FROM OTHER NATIONS. 


Iz has frequently been said, that petty enslaved 
states always endeavour to imitate their masters ; that 
a weak and uncivilized people rudely conform to the 
customs of great nations. Cornwall apes London, 
London does not ape Cornwall. Can any thing be 
more natural than the supposition, that the Jews have 
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borrowed what they could of the religious worship, 
laws, and customs of their neighbours ! iy 

It is now quite certain, that their God whora we 
call Jehovah, pronounced by them Yaho, was the in- 
effable name of the God of the Pheenicians and Egyp- 
tians, and was known to be so by the ancients. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, in the first book of his 
Stromates, relates, that those who entered the Egyp- 
tian temples, were compelled tocarry a species of talis- 
man about them, which was composed of this word 
Yaho ; and when they had acquired a certain method 
of pronouncing this word, he who heard it fell down dead, 
or at least into a swoon. This is what the jugglers of 
the temple endeavoured to persuade the superstitious. 

It is well known that the form of the serpent, the 
cherubims, the ceremony of the red cow, ablutions, 
since called baptism, linen robes reserved for the priests, 
fastings, abstinence from pork and other meats, and 
circumcision, were all imitations of the Egyptians. 

The Jews confess that they were a long time with- 
out a temple, and that they had none for more than 
five hundred years after Moses, according to their own 
chronology, which is always erroneous, At length they 
invaded a small city, in which they built a temple in 
imitation of great nations. What had they before? — 
A box. This was customary among the Nomades, 
and the Canaanites of the interior, who were. very 
poor. There was an ancient tradition among the Jews, 
that when they were Nomades, that is to say, wan- 
‘ derers in the deserts of Arabia Petrea, they carried a 
box containing a rude image of a god named Remphan, 
or a species of star, cut out in wood, You will find 
traces of this worship in some of the prophets, and 
particularly in the pretended discourse which the 
‘‘ Acts of the Apostles” puts into the mouth of 
Stephen.* 

Kiyen according to the accounts of the Jews them- 
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selves, the Phosnicians, (whom they call Philistines) 
had the temple of Dagon, before the Jewish troop bad 
a house. If this were the case, if all their worship in 
the wilderness consisted in having a box to the honour 
of the god Remphan, who was nothing more than a 
star revered by the Arabs, it is clear, that the Jews in 
their origin were only a band of wandering Arabs, 
‘whose pillaging enabled them to establish themselves in 
‘Palestine, who afterwards formed a religion to their own 
taste, and who composed a history containing nothing 
but fables. They took a part of the fable of the an- 
cient Back or Bacchus, and gave their hero the name 
of Moses; but that we should revere these fables, that 
we should have made them the basis of our religion, 
and that these fables should still be credited in a philo- 
sophical age, 1s what raises the indignation of all wise 
men. The Christian church sings Jewish prayers, 
and burns those that adhere to the Jewish law! How 
pitiful, how contradictory, and how horrible ! 


CHAP. VI. 
OF GENESIS. 


Aux the nations by whom the Jews were encom- 
passed had a Genesis, a Theogony, a Cosmogony, 
long before the Jews existed. Is it not evident, that 
Ke” Genesis of the Jews was taken from the ancient 
fables of their neighbours ? 

“Yaho the unelene god of the Phoenicians unravelled 
the chaos, the Khautereb ; he arranged matter, Muth ; 
he formed man with his breath, Calpi ; he gave hima 

garden for his habitation, Ader or Eden ; ‘he forbade 

him to meddle with the great serpent Ophioneus, as 

we are told in the sicteink fragment of Pherecidus. 

What a conformity with the Genesis of the Jews! 
c 
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Is it not natural to suppose that a petty ignorant peo- 
ple would in the course of time, borrow the fables of 
the great people who invented the arts ? 

It was likewise a received opinion in Asia, that God 
had formed the world in six periods of time, which 
the Chaldeans who were so long anterior to the Jews, 
called six gahambars. This was ‘also an opmion of 
the ancient Indians: The Jews, then, who wrote Gene- 
sis, are merely imitators ; they mixed their own absurdi« 
ties with these fables, and we must confess, it is diffis 
cult for us to abstain from’ laughter, when we hearof 
aserpent talking familiarly with Eve ; of God speaking 
to the serpent; of God’s promenade in the garden of 
Eden at noon-day ; of God making small-clothes for 
Adam, and an apron for his wife Eve. All the rest 
appears equally senseless. Many Jews themselves are 
ashamed of these tales, and they have been considered’ 
by them as allegorical fables. How can we interpret 
literally what the Jews have regarded as allegories ? 

Neither the histories of Judges, Kings, nor any of 
the Prophets quote a single passage of Genesis. None’ 
of them have spoken of Adam’s rib being taken from 
his side, to make a woman of; nor of the tree of know= 
ledge of good and evil; nor of the serpent that tempt- 
ed Eve; nor of original sin ; nor, in short, of any of 
these imaginations. Once more ; have we any csi 
motives for believing them ? 

Their thapsodies. demonstrate, that they have wile 
fered all their notions from the Phoenicians, Chaldeans, 
and Egyptians, in the same way as they pilfered their 
goods, when they had it in their power. Even the name 
of Israel was borrowed from the Chaldeans, as Philo’ 
confesses in the first page of the narrative of his depu- 
tation to Caligula. ‘These are his words, “ the Chal- 
deans give to the righteous the name of Israel, seemg 
God.” Yet we are such simpletons in the West, as 
to fancy that every thing which these Eastern barba- 
rians had stolen belonged exclusively to themselves. 
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CHAP. VI. 
OF THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS. 


aan we pass from Jewish fables to Jewish manners, 
do we not find them as abominable as their tales are 
absurd? According to their own confession, they are 
a troop of brigands, who carry into the wilderness ali 
that they stole from the. Egyptians. Joshua, their 
chief, - passes the Jordan by a “miracle similar to that of 

the Red Sea, and for why? To put fire and sword to 
acity he was an entire stranger to, the walls of which 
God caused to fall by the sound of trumpets. 

The fables of the Greeks had more of humanity in 
them. Amphion built cities by the sound of his 
flute ; Joshua destroys them, and gives up to fire and 
sword, old men, women, children, and cattle. Was 
there ever a more senseless brutality? He pardons 
only a prostitute who had betrayed her country. 
What occasion had he for the perfidy of this miserable 
woman, since the walls fell at the sound of his trumpet, 
which may be compared to the trumpet of Astolphus, 
that made every body run away from him? We must 
remark, by the bye, that this woman called Rahab, the 
prostitute, was an ancestor of the Jew whom we have 
since> transformed into a God, who likewise reckons 
himself:a descendant of the incestuous Tamar, the 
nigpudent Ruth, and the adulterous Bathsheba. 

. Weare then told, that thissame Joshua smote thirty- 
one kings of the. country, that is to say, thirty-one 
village chiefs, who had defended their fire-sides against 
this troop of assassins. If the author of this history 
had formed.a design of rendering the Jews execrable 
among other nations, could he have adopted a surer 
method? To add blasphemy to robbery and barbarity, 
the author dares say, that all these abominations were 
comiitted in the name and by the express command 
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of God, to whom they were offered up as so many 
human sacrifices, 

These are God’s people! Certainly the Hurons, 
Canadians, and Iroquois were philosophers of huma- 
nity, compared to the children of Israel; and yet it 
was to favour these monsters, that the sun and moon 
stood still at noon-day! And for why? To give 
them time to pursue and slay the miserable Amino- 
rites, who were already crushed to death by a shower 
of great stones, covering a space of five leagues, which 
God had thrown upon them from the sky. Is this the 
history of Gargantua? Is this the history of God’s peo- 
ple? ~ And which do we find the most insupportable,. 
the excess of horror, or the excess of foolery, con- 
tinued therein? Is it not increasing this stupidity, to 
amuse ourselves by combating this detestable collec- 
tion of fables, which are equally disgraceful to com- 
mon sense, to virtue, to nature, and to the Deity? 
If a single adventure, related of this people, had un. 
fortunately been true, all nations would have united 
to exterminate them ; and if they be false, itis not 
possible to tell hes in a more stupid manner. 


CHAP. VIII. 
CONTINUATION OF THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS. (°° 


Wart shall we say of a Jephthah, who immolates 
his own daughter to his imaginary God, of the left- 
handed Poa, who assassinates Eglon his king, in the: 
name.of the Lord; of the divine Jaely wht assas_ 
sinates General Sisera, by driving a nail into his head ; 
and of the drunken Sampson, whom God favours with 
so many miracles ? 

This. last. is a gross imitation of the fable of 
Hercules. 

Shall we speak of a Levite, who brings his concu-. 
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bine on an ass, with straw and hay, into Guba which 
belonged to the tribe of Benjamin ; and behold, the 
Benjamites wish to commit sodomy with this vile 
priest, in the same way as the Sodomites wished to 
violate the angels. The Levite makes an arrange- 
ment, and abandons his mistress or concubine to them ; 
they abuse her all night, and the next morning she 
dies. The Levite takes his knife, and cuts his concu- 
bine into twelve pieces, (a thing not very easily done) - 
and thence arises a civil war. 

“The eleven tribes arm four hundred thousand sol- 
diers, against the tribe of Benjamin. Four hundred 
thousand soldiers, good God! in a territory which 
did not measure fifteen leagues in length, by five or 
six in breadth! The Grand Seignior never had half 
such an army. These Israelites exterminate the tribe 
of Benjamin, both old and young, women and girls, 
according to their laudable custom. Six hundred boys 
escape. It would not be proper to let one tribe perish, 
therefore six hundred girls, at least, must be given to 
these six hundred boys. 

What do the Israelites do? There was in the neigh- 
bourhood a small city named Jabez; they take it 


' The illustrious author has forgot to speak of the angels of 
Sodom, yet this article was worthy of hisattention. If ever there 
were any abominable extravagancies in the Jewish history, that of 
the angels, whom the magistrates, officers, and boys, of a whole 
city wished absolutely to violate, is so horrible, that it cannot be 
paralleled by any heathen fable, and really makes one’s hair stand 
anend. And yet they dare to writea commentary on these abomi- 
nable tales !;; And they wish to wnake youth respect them! And 
they have the insolence to pity the Brachmans of India, and the 
Magi of Persia, because God has not revealed these things to them, 
and because they were not God’s people ! 

And even among ourselves there are muddy souls, so cowardly, 
and so impudent, as to say to us, believe these infamous stories ; 
believe them, or the wrath cf an avenging God shall fall upon 
you; believe, or we will persecute you either in the consistory, or- 
In the conclave ; or at the bar; orin the buvette! How long will 
knaves make wise men tremble ? 
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by surprize, kill all, massacre every thing, even the 
cattle, reserving only four hundred girls for four ban 
dred Benjamites ! 

Two hundred boys remain ‘to be provided for, thd 
it is agreed, that they shall ravish two hundred of the 
daughters of Shiloh, when they go to dance at the 
gates of the city !* 

Come on, Tillotson, Sherlock, Clarke, and the rest 
of your tribe ; say something to justify these cannibal 
fables ; prove to us that these are all types and figures 
announcing Jesus Christ ! 


CHAP. IX. 


OF THE JEWISH MANNERS UNDER THEIR KINGS AND PONTIFES, TO 
THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE ROMANS, . 


Tuer Jews obtain a king in spite of the priest 
Samuel,.who does all he can to preserve his. usurped 
authority, and he has the hardihood to say, that PHA 
choose a king is to reject God.’” tf 

At length, aherdsman, who sought his father’s asses, 
is elected king by lot. The Jews were then under the. 
yoke of the Canaanites ; they had never had a temple;. 
their sanctuary was an ark. that could be put into a 
cart.° 

The Canaanites had taken their ark from them, at. 
which God was much displeased ; yet he, nevertheless, 
suffered them to take it, but to be revenged, he gave 
the piles to the conquerors, and sent mice into their, 
fields. The victors appeased God by returning him, 
his ark, accompanied with five golden mice.* 

No vengeance nor ‘sacrifice could be more worthy of 


. vill. 7, ° 1 Sam. vi. J]. 


* Judges xxi. 21. 1 Sam 
* 1 Sam. vi, 4. 
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the Jewish God. . He pardons the Canaanites,, but 
kills fifty thousand and seventy of his own people for 
pre looked into the ark.’ 

_ It is under these propitious circumstances that Saul 
is elected king of the Jews. In their miserable coun- 
try there was neither sword nor spear; the Canaanites 
or Philistines did not permit their Jewish slaves even 
to sharpen their plough-shares and axes; they were 
forced to apply to the Philistine labourers for this as- 
sistance ;* and yet we are told that king Saul had, at 
first, an army of three hundred thousand men, with 
whom he gained a great battle. Our Gulliver has 
similar fables, but not such contradictions. 

In another battle Saul comes to terms with the pre- 
tended king Agag. The prophet Samuel arrives and 
asks, in the name of the Lord, “* Wherefore didst 
thou not obey the voice of the Lord, to slay both man 
and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel 
aud ass?’ and he takes a hatchet and hews king Agag 
in pieces.* If such an action were true, what kind of 
people and priests were the Jews? 

Saul, who was reproved by the Lord because ‘he 
had not himself slain king Agag, his prisoner, goes at 
Jength to fight against the Philistines, after the death’ 
of the meek prophet Samuel. He consults a witch 
respecting the success of the battle. It is known 
that witches can raise ghosts. This witch brings out 
of the ground the ghost of Samuel, but this merély- 
regards the fine philosophy of the Jews. Now for 
their morality. 

A player of the harp, for whom the Deity had 
caught a tender affection, causes himself to be anointed 
king during Samuel’s life-time ; he revolts against his 
sovereign, and, as the Scripture tells us, collects four 
hundred wretches. ‘‘ Every one that was in distress, 


1 Sam. vi. 19. ? Ib. xii. 19, 20. ° Tb. xi, 8. 
“1Sam. xv. 3. 5 fb. 33. 
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and every one that was in debt, and every one that 
was discontented, gathered themselves unto him.”* 

This was a man after God’s own heart; so the first 
thing he does is to assassinate a farmer, named Nabal, 
because he refused to pay contributions. He marries 
Nabal’s widow, and eighteen other women, without 
reckoning concubines. He goes to an enemy of his 
own country, king Achish, “whic receives him well; 
and as a recompence for this kind reception, he sacks 
the villages of the allies of Achish, whom he persuades 
that he has not meddled with any towns except such 
as belonged to the Hebrews. We must confess, that 
highwaymen are less culpable in the eyes of men ; but 
the ways of the Jewish God are not like our ways. 

The good king David robs Saul’s son, Ishbosheth, 
of his crown, He causes Mephibosheth, son of his 
protector, Jonathan, to be assassinated. He delivers 
up to the Gibeonites two sons of Saul, and five of his 
grandsons to be put to death. He assassinates Uriah, 
* to screen his senTee with Bathsheba, and yet this 
abominable Bathsheba was the mother of Solomon, 
who was an ancestor of Jesus Christ. 

The remainder of the Jewish history is nothing but 
a tissue of consecrated crimes. Solomon begins by 
killing his brother Adonijah. 

If God granted to this Solomon the cift of wisdom, 
he appears to have refused him the gifts of humanity, 
justice, continence, and honour. He has seven hun- 
dred wives and three hundred concubines. ‘The song 
imputed to him is written in the style of these inde- 
cent books, which are calculated to put modesty to the 
blush. It is altogether about bubbies, and kisses on 
the mouth, a belly like a heap of wheat, voluptuous 
attitudes and agitations. At length he finishes by 
saying, ‘* We have a little sister, and she has no 
breasts. What shall we do for our sister in the day 
when she shall be spoken for? If she be a wall, we 


1 J Sam. xxi,.2, 
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will build upon her a palace of silver: and if she be a 
door, we will inclose her with boards of cedar.’”! 

Such were the manners of, the wisest man among 
the Jews, or, at least, the manners imputed to him out 
of respect by miserable rabbins,,and Christian divines, 
whose notions are still more absurd. 

At length, to unite an excess of ridicule with this 
excess of “immodesty, the priests have decided, that the 
belly, the bubbies, and kisses of the Shulamite, are an 
emblem and a type of the marriage of Jesus Christ 
with, his, church. 

OF all the kings of Judah and of Samaria, there 
were very few of ab, who were not. either assassins 
or assassinated, until this den of robbers, who mas- 
sacred one oats tie in the public places and the temple 
during the time that Titus besieged them, fell under 
theron chains of the- Romans with the rest of this 
miserable people of God, of whom five-sixths had long 
been dispersed. over Asia, and sold in the markets of 
) the Roman cities, each Jew being valued at the price 
_of a pig, an animal which was certainly less impure 
than this nation, if it were such as its ‘historians and 
prophets represent it. 

No one can deny that the Je ews have written these 
abominations ; and when we thus assemble tlicm be- 
fore our.eyes, our hearts revolt at them... These, then, 
are, the heralds of Providence, the forerunners of the 

reign of Jesus. Sayest thou, O Abbadie, that all the 

Jewish history is a prediction of the Church ; that all 
the prophets have foretold Jesus? Let us, then, 
examine the prophets. 


Solomon’s Song, vii. 8, 9. 
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CHAP. X. 
OF THE PROPHETS. 


Propu ET; Nabim, Roheim—speaking, seeing, 
guessing, is all the same thing. All ancient authors 
agree that the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and all the 
Asiatic nations had their prophets and conjurors. 
These nations were long anterior to the little people 
called the Jews, which, when it formed a horde ina 
corner of land, had no language but that of its neigh- 
bours, and which, as we have before shewn, borrowed 
from the Pheenicians even the names of its God, 
Eloha, Jehovah, Adonai, Sadai; which, in short, took 
all its rites and ceremonies from its surrounding neigh- 
bours, though it continually declaimed against them. 

It was'said by some writer, that the first seer; or pro- 
phet, was the first knave that met with a simpleton ; 
thus is prophecy established from the most remote an- 
tiquity. But to fraud, let us add fanaticism ; these 
two monsters dwell together very peaceably in human 
skulls. We have witnessed the arrival in London of 
hordes from the heart of Languedoc and Vivarais, who 
were as much prophets as those of the Jews, and joined 
the most horrible enthusiasm to the most disgusting 
falsehoods. We have witnessed Jurieu prophesying 
im Holland. There were always such impostors, and 
not only wretches who predicted, but other wretches 
who imagined prophecies spoken by ancient personages. 

The world has been filled with Sibyls and Nostra- 
damuses. The Alcoran reckons two hundred and 
twenty-four thousand prophets. Bishop Epiphanius, 
in his notes on the pretended Canon of the Apostles, 
reckons seventy-three Jewish prophets, and ten pro-’ 
phetesses. The trade of prophet among the Jews was 
neither a dignity nor a degree, nor a profession in the 
state; they were not admitted prophets as doctors are 
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admitted at Oxford and Cambridge. Let those pro- 
phesy that would; it was sufficient to have, or to be- 
lieve they had, or to feign they had, the calling of the 
spirit of God. Futurity was announced by dancing 
and playing on the psaltery. Saul, although he was 
rebuked, took it into his head tobe a prophet. During 
civil wars each party had its prophet, as we have our 
Grub Street writers. The parties treated each other 
reciprocally as fools, visionaries, liars, and knaves, and 
in this alone they spoke truth. ‘ The prophet is a 
fool, the spiritual man is mad,” says Hosea, chap. ix. 
Venei@ 

_ The prophets of Jerusalem are fanciful and de- 
ceitful men, said Saphoniah, a Jerusalem prophet. . 
They are all something like our apothecary, Moore, 
who inserts in the newspapers, “ Take my pills and 
beware of counterfeits.” 

When the prophet Micaiah is predicting misfor- 
tunes to the kings of Samaria and Judah, the prophet 
Zedekiah gives him a box on the cheek, saying, 
‘* Which way went the spirit of the Lord from me 
to speak unto thee ??” 

Jeremiah, who prophesied in favour of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a Jewish tyrant, put cords round his neck, 
and a yoke on his back, which was a type, and he 
was to send this type to the neighbouring petty kings, 
to invite them to submission to Nebuchadnezzar. The 
prophet Ananias, who looked upon Jeremiah as a 
traitor, took his cords from him, and threw his yoke 
on the ground. 

Here we have Hosea.. whom God orders to take 
a whore, and to beget sons of a whore: “* Go, take unto 
thee a wife of whoredoms, and children of whoredoms.’” 
Hosea punctually obeys; he» takes Gomer, daughter. 
of Diblaim, who brings him three children ; thus this 
prophecy, and this whoredom, lasted at least three 


? 2 Chron. xvii. 23. 2 Hosea i, 2. 
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years. But this would not satisfy the Jewish. God, 
who orders Hosea to sleep with a woman that had al- 
ready cuckolded her husband. This cost the prophet 
no more than fifteen pieces of silver, and a bushel and 
a half of barley, which is purchasing adultery at a 
cheap rate. 

It cost the patriarch Judah still less, in his incest 
with his daughter-in-law, Tamar.’ - 

There we have Ezekiel, who after having slept bree 
hundred and ninety days on his left side, and forty on 
his right side ; after having swallowed a roll of parch- 
ment, and eaten aszr reverend on his bread, by the 
express command of God, introduces God himself, the 
Creator of the Universe, who speaks thus to young 
Aholibah ; ‘* Thou hast increased and waxed great ; thy 
breasts are fashioned, and thine hair is grown ;: and I 
spread my skirt over thee, and covered thy naked- 
ness.”°—** But thou hast built thy high place at. every 
head of the way, and hast opened thy feet (or thighs) 
to. every one that passed by, and multiplied ithy 
whoredoms.’* 

‘¢ Her sister Aholibah was more corrupt in. her 
inordinate love than she—for she doated upon her 
paramours, whose flesh is like the flesh of asses, and 
whose issue is like the issue of horses.” . 

One day, when our friend General Withers heard 
these prophecies read to him, he askedin what brothel 
the holy scriptures had been written ? 

__ Prophecies are seldom read; it is difficult to go 


 & through these lengthy and enormous rhapsodies. 


Fashionable men who have read Gulliver and Atlantis, 
know neither Hosea nor Ezekiel. 

When we point out to sensible people, these execra- 
ble passages, buried in the rubbish of prophecy, they 
cannot recover from their astonishment. 


‘ “Hosea ni. 2. * Gen, xxxvii. 18, ° Ezek. xvi. 7, 8. 
“ Ib. 25. * Ch. xxii. 11, 20, 
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They cannot conceive, that an Isaiah* should waik 
stark naked in the middle of Jerusalem; that an Eze- 
kiel should cut his beard into three portions; that a 
Jonah should be three days in a whale’s belly, &c. 
Were they to read these shameless indecencies in a 
profane book, they would throw it away in disgust. 
It is the Bible ; they remain confounded ; they hesitate ; 
they condemn the abominations, and dare not abit 
demn the book that contains them. It requires time, 
before they dare to make use of common sense, but, 
in the end, they detest what knaves and simpletons 
‘have taught them to adore. 

When were these irrational and immodest books 
written ? Nobody knows. The most probable opinion 
is that the greater part of the books attributed to Solo- 
mon, Daniel, and others, were written in Alexandria ; 
but what matters it as to time and place? Is it not 
sufficient to witness in them the most outrageous ane 
and the most infamous debauchery ? 

~ How is it, then, that the Jews have held them in 
Jendieon? Because they were Jews. We must 
likewise consider, that all these extravagant monu- 
‘ments were preserved only by priests and_ scribes. 
We know how scarce books were in all countries, 
where the art of printing (which the Chinese invented) 
reached us so late. We shall be still more astonished 
when we see fathers of the Church adopt these dis- 
gusting reveries, or allege them in support of their 
sects. 

We come, at length, from the old covenant to the 
new one. Let us proceed to Jesus, and to the esta- 
blishment of Christianity. 


' Tsaiahy xx. 3. 
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CHAP. XI. 


OF THE PERSON OF JESUS. 


Jesus was born at a time when fanaticism was stil] 
dominant, but when decency began to shew itself a 
little. The long commerce of the Jews with the 
Greeks and Romans, had given to the respectable part 
of the nation manners less vulgar and irrational; but 
the populace, who are always incorrigible, preserved 
the same spirit of folly. 

Some Jews, who were oppressed under the kings of 
Syria, and under the Romans, had then imagined that 
God would at some time send them a Liberator, a 
Messiah. This expectation ought naturally to be ful- 
filled in the person of Herod. He was their king, and 
an ally of the Romans; he had rebuilt their temple, 
the architecture of which greatly surpassed that of 
Solomon, since he had filled up a precipice on which 
that edifice was erected. The people no longer groan- 
ed under a foreign yoke ; they paid no imposts but to 
their own monarch; the Jewish worship flourished, 
and the ancient laws were respected; Jerusalem, we 
must confess, was then in its greatest splendour. 
 Idleness and superstition brought forth many factions 
or religious societies ; Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenians, 
Judaites, Therapeutee, and Johnists, or disciples of 
John, in the same way as the Papists have their Moli- 
nists, Jansenists, Jacobins, and Cordeliers.. However). 
at that time no one spoke of the expectation of a Mes- 
siah. Neither Josephus nor Philo, who have-entered 
into such minute details of the Jewish history, say: 
that there was any expectation of the coming of a 
Christ, an Anointed, a Liberator, a Redeemer, “of 
whom they had then less need than ever. And if 
there had been one, it must have been Herod. . There 
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was, in reality, a party or sect called Herodians, who 
acknowledged Herod to be the messenger of God. 

_ At all times this people had given the names of 
Anoited, of Messiah, of Christ, to any one that had 
been serviceable to them; sometimes it was given to 
their own pontiffs, and sometimes to foreign princes. 
The Jew who compiled the reveries of Isaiah, makes 
him employ a vile flattery, very worthy of a Jewish 
slave: ‘* Thus saith the Lord to his Anointed, to 
Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden to subdue na- 
tions before him,”? &c. |The Ist book of Kings? calls 
the wicked Jehu, Anointed. A prophet announces to 
Hazael, king of Damascus, that he is the Messiah and 
the Anointed of the Most High. 

Ezekiel says to the king of Tyrus, ‘* Thou sealest 
up the sum, full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty— 
thou art the Anointed Cherub.’ If this prince of 
Tyrus had known that these titles were given to him 
in Judea, it rested only with himself to have been a 
kind of demi-god. He had an apparent right to such 
a title, supposing Ezekiel to have been inspired. The 
Evangelists have not said so much for Jesus. 

However, it is certain, that no Jew either hoped, 
desired, or announced an Anointed, a Messiah, in 
the time of Herod the Great, under whom, it is said, 
Jesus was born. After the death of Herod, when 
Judea was governed as a Roman Province, and ano- 
ther Herod was established, by the Romans, tetrarch 
of the little barbarous district of Galilee, many fana- 
tics took upon themselves to preach among the igno- 
‘rant people, particularly in this Galilee, where the 
Jews were more ignorant than elsewhere. It is thus, 
that Fox, a poor cobbler, established in our own 
times the sect of the Quakers, among the peasantry in 
one of our counties. The first that founded a Calvi- 
nist church: in France, was a woollen carder, named 
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John Le Clerc. It is thus, that. Muncer, John of 
Leydon, and others, founded Anabaptism among the 
poor people in some of the cantons of Germany. . 

I have seen the Convulsionists in France, institute 
a small sect, among the mob in one of the Faurbourgs 
of Paris. Sectarians began in this way all the world 
over. They are generally beggars who rail against the 
government, and finish either by becoming chiefs of. a 
party, or by being hanged. Jesus was‘put to death 
at Jerusalem, without having been ancinted; John 
the Baptist had already. been condemned. to death. 
Each of them left some followers among the dregs of 
the people. ‘hose of John established themselves 
towards Arabia, where they still exist. Those of 
Jesus were at first very obscure, but as soon as they 
became associated with some of the Greeks, they 
began to be known. . 

The Jews under Tiberius having carried their accus- 
tomed knaveries to a higher pitch than ever, and 
having likewise seduced and robbed. Fulvia, wife of 
Saturninus, were driven from Rome, and could. not 
be re-established there, except by giving much money. 
They were likewise severely punished under Caligula 
and Claudius. . 

Their disasters served in some measure to embolden 
the Galileans, who comprised the new sect, to sepa- 
rate themselves from the Jewish communion. At 
length, they found some who were a little acquainted 
with letters, who put themselves at their head, and 
who wrote in their favour against the Jews. This was 
what produced such an immense number of Gospels, . 
a Greek word, signifying “ Good-news.” Each gave 
a life of Jesus; none of them agreed with the rest, 
but all of them: had some resemblance by the number 
of incredible prodigies which, to vie with each other, 
they attribute to their founder. 

The Synagogue, on its part, seeing that a new sect 
had sprang up in its bosom, and that it was vending 
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a lite of Jesus, very injurious to the Sanhedrin, be- 
gan to make enquiries respecting this man, to whom 
it had not hitherto paid any attention. 

We have still a stupid work of that time, entitled 

* Sepher Toldos Jeschut.” It appears to have been 
written many years after the death of Jesus, during 
the time when the Gospels were compiled. This 
-book, like all others of the Jews and Christians, is 
‘full of prodigies, but extravagant as it is, we must 
‘confess that many statements contained in it are much 
more probable than those related in our Gospels, 

It is said in the ‘** Toldos Jeschut,”’ that Jesus was 
“the son of a woman named Mirja, who was married in 
Bethlehem to a poor man of the name of Jocanam. 
“There was in the neighbourhood a soldier of the name of 
Joseph Pander, a well-shaped, good-looking man, who 
fell in love with Mirja or Maria. As the Hebrews do 
not express their vowels, they frequently take a@ for. 

_ -Mirja became with child by Pander. Jocanam, who 
was seized with confusion and despondency, quitted 
‘Bethlehem, and went to secrete himself in Babylon, 
where there were still many Jews. The conduct of 
'Mirja disgraced her, and her son Jesus or Jeschut, was 
declared a bastard by the judges of the city. When 
he became old enough to be admitted into the public 
school, he placed himself among the legitimate chil- 
‘dren ; however, he was compelled to leave this class. 
Hence arose the animosity against priests, which 
he manifested when he had attained manhood; 
he lavished on them the most opprobrious epithets, 
calling them “a race of vipers and whitened sepul- 
chres.” ; 

Having, at length, quarrelled with Judas, a Jew, 
regarding a question of interest, as well as concerning 
some religious points, Judas denounced him to the 
Sanhedrin. He was arrested, began to cry, and begged 
pardon, but in vain; he was flogged, stoned, and 
afterwards put to death. x 

Such is the substance of this history. Insipid fables, 
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and impertinent ‘miracles, have’ since been .added, 
which injured it much, but the book was known in the 
second century. Celsus quotes it ; co arian” it, 
and it has reached us quite disfigured. 

\-The chief part of what I have just stated is cer: 
tainly more probable, more natural, and more con 
formable, to what passes in the sosidh in ourown days, 
than any of the fifty gospels. of the Christians... It 
was much more likely that Joseph Pander was the 
father of Mirja’s child, than that an angel came from, 
heaven, with God’s compliments toa carpenter’s wife, 
in the same way as cilia sent accra to visit 
Alemena. 

| Every thing that ren tell us about Jesus is wor- 
thy of the Old Testament, and of Bedlam. They 
bring- I know not what kind of Agion pneuma, a 
Holy Ghost, that had-hitherto never been spoken of, 
and which they have since told us is the third’ part 
of God. | 

- Jesus then becomes the Son of God, and of: a 
Jewess! ; he is not yet God himself, but he is a supe- 
rior Being. He works miracles. The first he per- 
forms is, to have himself conveyed by the devil to the 
top of one of the mountains of Judea, where he 
could discover all the kingdoms of the earth. His 
raiment appeared white; whata miracle! He changes 
water into wine at a repast, where the guests were already: 
drunk.’ . He dries a fig tree, because it does o tfurnish 
him with figs to his breakfast in the month of February. 
Yet ae author of this tale has at least the oe 
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1 It is dificult to say which of those pretended prodigies is the 
most ridiculous.. Many people give’ a preference to that of the 
wine at the marriage of Cana. That God should say to his mother, 
the Jewess, ** Woman, what have I to do with thee?” is a strange 
thing; but that he should. feast with drunkards, and should change 
six pitchers of water into wine for men that had already drank too 
much, is a blasphemy as execrable as it is impertinent. The He- 
brew text uses a word which answers to ‘* tipsy,” or half drunk ; 
the Vulgate‘says ‘ inebriate,”’ 
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to tell us, that.it was not, the season for figs. He 
goes to sup with women, and then with publicans, 
and yet it is pretended in his history that he looked 
upon these publicans as bad characters. He goes into 
the temple, that,is to say, into the large inclosure 
where the priests resided, in the court where. retail 
dealers were authorized by law to sell fowls, pigeons, 
and lambs, to those who came to sacrifice. He takes 
a whip, and plays upon the shoulders of the dealers, 
whom he drives out, as -well as their fowls, pigeons, 
sheep, and oxen, and strews their money on the 
ground. “Yet he is suffered to proceed without inter- 
ruption! And if we believe the book attributed to 
John, they content themselves with asking him. to 
work a miracle, in order to shew his authority, to 
play pranks like these in a place so respected. 

It was a very great miracle, for thirty or forty trades- 
men to suffer themselves to be kicked, and to lose 
their money, by one man, without saying any thing to 
him. There is nothing in Don Quixote which ap- 
proaches such extravagance as this. But instead of per- 
forming the miracle they demand of him, he contents 
himself with saying, ‘ Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up.”?, The Jews reply, ac- 
cording to John, ‘ Forty and six years was this temple 
building, and wilt thou rear it up in three days ?” 

It was asserting a great. falsehood to say that He- 
rod had been employed forty-six years in building the 
temple of Jerusalem. The Jews, in their reply, could 
not make use of such a falsehood. By the bye, this 
alone shews us that the Gospels have been written, 
by men who were scarcely acquainted with any thing. 

After this foolish enterprize, Jesus is said to have 
preached inthe villages. What kind of discourses do 
they make him hold forth? He comparesthe kingdom 
of heaven to.a grain of mustard seed; to a morsel of. 
leaven, mixed in three measures of meal; to a net, 
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‘that catches both good and bad fish ; to a king, who 
kills his chickens to make a feast at his son’s wedding, 
and sends his servants to invite the neighbours to it. 
‘The neighbours kill the servants that request them to 
dine, and the king kills the people who killed his ser- 
vants, andburnstheircity. He then sends tocompel the 
beggars on the highway to come and dine with him, 
and perceiving a poor guest who had no garment, in- 
stead of giving him one, he causes him to be thrown 
into a dungeon. This is the kingdom of heaven, 
according to Matthew. 

In the other discourses, the kingdom of heaven is 
always compared toa usurer, who will absolutely have 
cent. per cent. profit. ‘They confess, that our Arch- 
bishop Tillotson preaches in a different style. 

How did the history of Jesus finish? By events, 
which have happened, both in our own country and 
in the rest of the world, to many people who wished 
to stir up the populace, without being sufficiently capa- 
ble either of arming that population, or of gaining to 
themselves powerful protectors. They most commonly 
finish by being hanged. Jesus was put to death, for 
having called his superiors, ‘‘ a race of vipers, and 
whited sepulchres.”* He was executed publicly, but 
he rose from the grave privately... At length he ascend- 
ed into heaven, in the presence of eighty of his disciples, 
without any other person in Judea seeing his ascen- 
sion in the clouds, which was, howerent easy to be 
seen, and ought to have made a great noise in the 
world. 

Our Creed, called by the Papists Credo, whieh 
was attributed to the apostles, though evidently fabri- 
cated more than four hundred years after these apostles, 
acquaints us, that before Jesus ascended into heaven, 
he went ona tour into hell. You will remark, that 
not a single word is said about this journey in the 
Gospels, “and yet it is one of the idee articles of 
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the Christian faith. We cannot be Christians, if we 
do not believe that Jesus descended into hell. 

Who was, then, the first that imagined this journey? 
Itwas Athanasius, about three hundred and fifty years 
after the event. It is in his treatise against Apollina- 
rus, on the incarnation of the Lord, where he men- 
tions that the soul of Jesus descended into hell, while 
his body remained in the sepulchre. 

‘His words are worthy of attention, and shew us 
with what sagacity and wisdom Athanasius reasoned. 

Here follow his own words: “ It was necessary af- 
ter his death, that his divers essential parts should per- 
form divers functions ; that his body should remain in 
the sepulchre to destroy corruption, and that his soul 
should go into hell to vanquish death.” 

The African St. Augustin, in a letter that he wrote 
to Evodus, seems to agree with him, Quzs ergo nisz 
infidelis negaverrt fuisse apud inferos Christum 2 

Jerome, his cotemporary, was nearly of the same 
opinion ; and it was during the time of Augustin and 
Jerome, that this Credo was composed, which, among 
ignorant people, passed forthe Apostles’ Creed. 

Thus were opinions, creeds, and sects, established. 
But how could these detestable fooleries be credited ? 
How did they overturn the other absurdities of the 
Greeks and Romans, and, at last, the empire itself? 
How have they caused so many evils, so many civil 
wars, lighted so many faggots, and spilled so much 
blood? We are going to account for it. 


CHAP. XII. 


OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GHRISTIANITY, AND PARTICULARLY 
OF PAUL. 
$i 
WueEn the first Galileans spread themselves among 
the populace of the Greeks and Romans, they found 
this populace infected with all the absurd traditions 
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that can take possession of ignorant minds enamoured 
with fables. They had gods disguised in the shape 
of bulls, horses, swans, and serpents, to seduce 
women and girls. Magistrates, and respectable citi- 
zens, did not Paatat of ‘these extravagancies, but the 
populace fed on them, and these constituted the pagap 
mob. I faney I see the followers of Fox dispute with 
those of Brown. It was not difficult for Jews, possess- 
ed with dévils, to make their reveries believed by the 
ignorant, whobelieved other reveries equally impertinent. 

Novelty ‘attracted weak minds, who grew tired of 
their old follies, and ran to hear new tales, just like the 
mob at Bartholomew fair, demanding a new farce, and 
becoming disgusted with the old one, which they have 
so often seen Tepeated. 

If we believe the books of the Christians, we are 
told that Peter, son of Jonas,’ dwelt with Simon the 
tanner, in a garret at Joppa, where he brought to life 
again the mantua- maker, Dorcas. 

In the Chapter of Lucian, entitled Philopatris, he 
speaks of a Galilean “with a bald forehead, and 
large nose, who was carried to the third heaven.” 

' See how he speaks of an assembly of Christians, 
whom he fell in with: ‘ Tatterdemalions almost naked, 
with fierce looks and the walk of madmen, who moan 
and make contortions; swearing by the Son who was 
begotten by the father, predicting a thousand misfor- 
tunes to the empire, and cursing the emperor.” Such 
were the first Christians. . 

He who had given the greatest notoriety to this sect 
was this Paul with the large’ nose and bald forehead, 
whom Lucian ridicules. The writings of Paul, it” 
appears to me, are suflicient to shew how far Lucian 
was right. What nonsense he writes to the society of 
Christians, forming at Rome among the Jewish rabble. 
«* Circumcision verily profiteth if thou keep the law, but 
if thou be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made 
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uncircumcision.”’—Do we then make void the law 
through faith? God forbid; yea, we establish the law.* 
if Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory, but. not.before God.”* 

In thus expressing himself, Paul spoke evidently as 
a Jew, and not as a Christian. 

What a discourse to the Corinthians, ‘“ Our. fathers 
were all baptised unto Moses, in the cloud and im the 
sea.”* Was.not Cardinal Bembo right in calling these 
epistles Epistolacie, and advising people not to read 
them? : oh ae 

What shall we think of a man who says to the 
Thessalonians, ‘‘ Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak,” 
and who in the same epistle announces that they ought 
to pray and prophesy with their heads covered 7° 
- Is his quarrel with the other apostles that of a 
wise and moderate man? Does not every thing shew 
him to be a party man? He is a Christian; he 
teaches Christianity, and goes seven days successively 
to sacrifice in the temple of Jerusalem, by the advice 
of James. He writes to the Galatians, ‘‘ Behold, I 
Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall. profit you nothing.” And he afterwards cir- 
cumcises his disciple Timothy, who, as the Jews 

retend, .was the son of a Greek, and a prostitute. 
He obtrudes himself among the apostles, and boasts: 
of being as much an apostle as the rest of them: 
«Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus 
Christ, our Lord? Are not ye my work in the Lord? 
If I be not an apostle to others, yet doubtless I am to 
you. Have we not a power to eat and to drink? 
have we not a power to lead about a sister, a wife, 
as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of 
the Lord?) Who goeth a warfare any time at his own 
charges?” What frightful things in this passage! The 
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right of living at the expence of those he has subju- 
gated ; the right of making them pay the expences of 
his wife or his sister; and, at last, the proof that Jesus 
had brothers, and the presumption that Mary, or Mirja, 
was brought to bed more than once. 

I should be glad to know of whom he is speaking 
again in his 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. xi. 
«For such are false apostles. Howbeit, wherein 
soever any is bold, f am bold also. Are they He- 
brews? SoamlI. Are they the seed of Abraham ? 
Soam I. Are they the ministers of Christ? Iam 
more; in labours more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, indeaths oft. Five 
times received | forty stripes, save one; thrice was I 
beaten with rods; once was stoned ; a night anda 
day I have been in the deep.” 

Behold this Paul, who was twenty-four hours in the 
deep without being drowned! It is a third of the ad- 
venture of Jonah. But does he not here clearly mani- 
fest his base jealousy of Peter and the other apostles, 
by thinking to carry the palm from them, because he 
has received more stripes and floggings than they 
have done? 

Does not his fury for domineering appear in all its 
insolence, when he says to the same Corinthians, 
«This is the third time I am coming to you. In the 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
established. Being now absent, I write to them wHich 
heretofore have anced and to all other, that, if I 
come again, I will not spare.” To what simple fools, 
to what kind of besotted creatures, did he thus address 
himself like a tyrannical master? ‘Those to whom he 
had the hardihood to assert that he was carried to the 
third heaven. Impudent and dastardly impostor} 
Where is this third heaven in which thou hast travelled > 
Is it in Venus or in Mars ? 

We laugh at Mahomet, when his commentators pre- 
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tend that he visited seven heavens in succession, in a 
single night; but Mahomet, in the Alcoran at least, 
does not speak of such an extravagance as that which 
is imputed to him; yet Paul dares to assert that he 
has performed half of this journey.. 

Who was this Paul, then, who still makes so much 
noise, and who is every day quoted at random? He 
says he was a Roman citizen, which I dare affirm to 
be an impudent falsehood. No Jew was a Roman 
eltizen, except under the Decii and Philips. If he 
were of Tarsus, it was neither a Roman city nor a 
Roman colony for more than a hundred -years after 
Paul. . If he were a native of Giscalus, as St. Jerome 
states, this village was in Galilee, and, assuredly, the 
Galileans had never the honour of being Roman 
citizens. 5 

He was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel ;. that 1s 
to say, he was one of Gamaliel’s domestics. | Indeed, 
it is remarked, that he took care of the clothes of 
those who stoned Stephen, which is the employ of a 
valet. The Jews pretend that he wished to marry 
Gamaliel’s daughter.. We see some traces of this ad- 
venture in the ancient book which contains the history 
of Thecla. 

It is not astonishing that the daughter of Gamaliel 
should reject a little bald-headed valet, whose eye- 
brows hung over a deformed nose, and who. was bandy- 
legged. It is thus that the “* Acts of Thecla’’? de- 
scribe him. | Disdained, as he deserved to be, by 
Gamaliel and his daughter, he joined himself with the 
infant sect of Cephas, James, Matthew, and Barnabas, 
in order to annoy the Jews. 1 

Any one, who has the least spark of reason would 
judge, that this cause, which has been assigned for the 
apostacy of this miserable Jew, is more natural than 
that attributed to him. How can we persuade our- 
selves that a celestial light knocked him off horseback 
at noon-day; that a heavenly voice addressed him; 
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that God said to him, ‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me??? Ought we not to blush at such stupidity ? 

If God had wished.to prevent the disciples of Jesus 
from being persecuted, would he not have addressed 
himself to the princes of the nation, rather than to 
Gamaliel’s valet? Have they met with less chastise- 
ment since Saul fell from his horse? Was not Saul, 
Paul himself, chastised ?, What was the utility of this 
ridiculous miracle? I call heaven and earth to wit- 
ness, (if, may be permitted to make use of these im- 
proper words, heaven and earth) that there never was 
a legend more stupid, more fanatical, more disgusting, 
nor more deserving of our horror and contempt. 


CHAP. XIII. 


OF. THE GOSPELS. 


As soon as the societies of half Jews, half Christians, 
had by degrees established themselves among the igno- 
rant people at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, 
and Alexandria, some time after Vespasian, each of 
these little societies wished to make its own. gospel. 
Fifty of them have been reckoned, and there were 
many more... It,is known that they all contradict one 
another ; this,could not be otherwise,, since they. were 
all composed. in different. places... All. of .them agree 
only that their Jesus was the son of Mary, or Mirja, 
and that he was put to death; all of them likewise 
ascribe to him as many. prodigies as are to be found in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. ; | 

Luke dresses up a genealogy for him quite different 
to that planned by Matthew; and neither of them 
dream about giving us the genealogy of Mary, who 
was his only parent. The enthusiast Pascal cries out, 
‘This is not acting in concert.” Undoubtedly not. 
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Each has: written extravagancies’ for his little society, 
according to his own fancy. This accounts for one 
“Evangelist pretending that the little Jesus was brought 
up in Feypt, and another saying that he was brought 
up at Bethlehem. One of them makes him go only 
once to Jerusalem, while the others say that he went 
-three times. One of them causes three wise men, 
‘whom we call three kings, to be conducted by a new 
star, and causes all the little children of the country to 
be put to death by the first Herod, who was then near 
the end of his days. The others are silent about the 
star, and the wise men, and the massacre.’ At length, 
to explain these contradictions, we have been com- 
pelled to make a concordance, and this concordance is 
less concordant than the matters they wished to recon- 
oile: 

Almost all the Gospels, which the Christians never 
‘made known but to their own little. flocks, were visi- 
bly forged after the taking of Jerusalem. We havea 
very evident proof of it in that attributed to Matthew. 
This book puts into the mouth of Jesus these words 
to the Jews. ‘“ That upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, son of 
Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the 
altar.’ A forger is always discovered in some part of 
his work. During the siege of Jerusalem, there was 
a Zacharias, son of Barachias, killed between the tem- 
ple and the altar, by the faction of the zealots. This 


* The massacre of the innocents is certainly the height of folly, 
as well as the tale of the three wise men conducted by a star. How 
could Herod, who was then almost on his deathbed, fear being de- 
throned by the son ofa village carpenter, who was just born, Herod 
died only two or three years afier, at the age of seventy. It would 
have been necessary for this child to make war against the empire. 
Could such a fear take possession of any mau, who was not an ab- 
solute fool? Isit possible that they have proposed to human cre- 
dulity such stupid fooleries, which outdo Robert the Devil, and 
‘John of Paris? ~~ Mav is a very contemptible being when he suffers 
himself to be governed in sucha way ! 
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enables us easily to detect the imposition, otherwise 
we might have read over the whole Bible to enable us 
to do so. The Greeks and Romans read but little, 
and the Gospels were entirely unknown to them. Lies 
were told with impunity. 

An evident proof that the Gospel’ attributed to 
Matthew, was not written till a long time after him by 
some miserable half Jew, half Christian Hellenist,: is 
this famous passage: “If he neglect to hear the 
ehurch, let thio be unto thee as an ” heathen man and 
a publican.” 

There was no church in the time of Jesus die of 
Matthew. Church is a Greek word. The assembly 
of the people of Athens styled itself Ecclesia. This 
expression was only adopted by the Christians in pro- 
cess of time, when they had obtained a kind of govern- 
ment. It is clear, then, that an impostor took the 
name of Matthew, and wrote his Gospel in very bad 
Greek. I confess it would be comical enough for 
Matthew, who had himself been a publican, to com- 
pare the heathens with publicans. But whoever might 
have been the author of this ridiculous comparison, 
none but a mad-cap among the most illiterate of the 
people would have looked upon a Roman knight, 
who was authorized to receive the imposts established 
by government, as a man that ought to be despised. 
The idea alone is destructive of all administration, and 
not only unworthy of a man whom God had inspired, 
but unworthy the lackey of an honest citizen. 

There are two Gospels of the infancy. The first 
relates, that a young beggar patted the little Jesus, 
his comrade, behind, and that'the little Jesus imme- 
diately killed him. Kaz para kremet peson apeidonen, 
At another time he made birds of clay, which flew 
away. His method of learning the alphabet was quite 
divine. Those tales are not more ridiculous than that 
of his being carried off by the devil, that of his trans- 


' Matt. xvii. 17, 
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figuration on Mount Tabor, that of the water changed 
into wine, and that of the devil’s being sent intova 
herd of swine. Thus this Gospel of the infancy was 
long in veneration. 

The second Gospel of the infancy is not less curious. 
Mary, who was conducting her son into Egypt, met 
with some girls that were deploring the loss of their 
brother, who had been transformed into a mule. 
Mary and her little one did not fail to change the mule 
into its former shape of a man, but we do not know 
whether or not the miserable animal was any better for 
the change. As they proceeded on the road, the 
wandering family met with two robbers, one named 
Dumachus, the other Titus. Dumachus was for rob- 
bing the Virgin, and doing something still more scan- 
dalouy; but Titus took Mary’s part, and gave forty 
drachms to persuade him to let the family go by, with- 
out doing them any injury. Jesus declared to the 
Holy Virgin, that Dumachus should be the wicked 
thief, and “Titus. the good thief; that they would one 
day be executed with him; that Titus should go into 
paradise, and Dumachus to the devil. 

The Gospel according to St. James, elder brother of 
Jesus, or that of Peter Barjonas, a Gospel known and 
boasted of by Tertullian and by Origen, was in still 
greater repute. It was called Proto-Evangelion, or 
First Gospel. It was perhaps the first which spoke of 
the new star, of the arrival of the;wise’men, and of 
the little children whom the first Herod: encore to be 
massacred. 

There is still a kind of Gospel or Acts be John in 
which Jesus is said to have danced with his apostles 
the evening before he died; and the circumstance is 
rendered. probable, as the Therapeutae were really ac- 
customed to dance in a ring, a ceremony that must be 
very pleasing to our negyenly Father. 

Why does the most scrupulous Christian now laugh 
_without remorse at all these-gospels and acts which are 
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no longer im the'canon ;’ and’ why does he not dare to 
laugh at those adopted by the church ?>o They are nearly 
the same tales; but fanaticism adores in one name 
what appears the-height of ridicule in another...» 

» At length, four Gospels are chosen ; and the great 
reason for having that number, as stated by St. lrenecus, 
is, that there are only four cardinal points ;' that God is 
seated on cherubims, and that cherubims have four dif- 
ferent shapes. St. Jerome, in his preface to Mark’s 
Gospel, adds to the four winds and ‘four-shaped ani- 
mals, the four rings of the poles, on which. the box 
ealled the ark was carried. (OL 99400 jap ote 

Theophilus, of Antioch, proves that as: Lazarus was 
dead only four days, we can consequently admit only 
four Gospels ; St. Cyprian proves the same thing by 
the four rivers that watered paradise. We must -be 
very impious not to yield to suchreasons as these: » » 

However, previous to any preference being given to 
these four Gospels, the fathers of the two: first-eentu- 
ries scarcely ever quoted any except the gospels which 
are now styled apocryphal. - This is: an incontestible 
proof, that our four Gospels were not written by those 
to whom they are: attributed. . [ wish they were so. 
I wish, for example, Luke had: written» that: which 
goes under his name. {would say to Luke, “ How 
darest thou maintain that Jesus was born under the 
governorship of Cyreneus, or Quirinus, when it is 
attested that Quirinus was not governor of Syria, till 
more than ten years afterwards? How hast thou the 
face to say, that Augustus ordered all the world to be 
taxed, and that Mary went to Bethlehem for that pur- 
pose? A tax on all the world! | Whatan expression ! 
Thou hast heard that Augustus had abook which con- 
tained a detail of the forces of the empire, and _ its 
finances ; but a tax on ail the subjects of the empire 
is what he never could have thought of, still less could 
he think of a tax on all the world... No writers: either 
Greek, Roman, or barbarian, bas mentioned:such an 
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extravagance. Behold thee, then, convicted of a most 
enormous falsehood, and fat thy book must be re- 
spected!? «. 

But who fabticated these four Gospels? Is it not 
probable that they were written by Christian Hellenists, 
since the Old Testament is scarcely ever quoted, ex- 
cept from the Septant version, which was unknown in 
Judea? The apostles knew no more about the Greek 
language than Jesus did. How could they have quoted 
the Septant?, Nothing but the miracle of Pentecost 
could teach Greek to ignorant Jews. 

What a collection ‘of contrarieties and falschoods 
remain in these four Gospels! | Were there only one, 
it would suffice to shew them tobe works of ignorance. 
Did we find only the single tale. given by Luke, that 
Jesus was born under the governorship of Cyreneus, 
when. Augustus ordered all the world. to be taxed ; 
would not this falsehood alone cause us to throw away 
the book with contempt? In. the first place, there 
never was such a taxation, and no author speaks of-it. 
Secondly, Cyreneus was not governor of Syria, till 
ten;years after the epocha of the birth of Jesus. In 
the Gospels: there are almost: as many errors as. words, 
and thus itis they succeed with the people.) 


? 


‘CHAP. XIV. 


HOW THE FIRST CHRISTIANS CONDUCTED THEMSELVES AMONG 
“THE ROMANS, AND HOW THEY FORGED VERSES 
rik ATTRIBUTED TO THE SIBYLS, &c. 


PEOPLE ee common sense Saale. how. this tissue. of 
fables so. stupidly offensive. to reason, these blasphe- 
mies, which. impute so,»many horrid. crimes. to the 
Deity, could obtain any credit. «They might, indeed, 
have been astonished if the first Ghristians had con- 
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verted the emperor’s court,. or the Roman senate ;. but. 
an abject mob addressed itself to a populace not less 
despicable.’ This is so true, that the Emperor Julian 
said in Discourse to the Christians, ‘‘ It was enough 
for you at first to seduce a few servants, a few beggars, 
such as Cornelius and Sergius. But let me be regarded 
as the most impudent of impostors, if among those. 
who embraced your sect under Tiberius and Claudius, 
there was asingle man of birth or merit,” = 
The first reasoning Christians, then, exclaimed ; in. 
the public places and victualling-houses, to the Pagans 
who attempted to reason with them. ‘ Be not startled 
with our mysteries; you have recourse to explations 
to purge yourselves of your crimes, but we have an 
expiation far more salutary. Your oracles are inferior 
to ours; and what we offer as a proof to convince 
you that our sect is the only true one is, that your. 
own oracles have predicted all that we teach, and all 
that was done by our Lord Jesus Christ. Have you, 
not heard of the Sibyls ?’—‘* Yes,” replied the Pagan 
disputants to those of Galilee, ‘“ allthe Sibyls were 
inspired by Jupiter himself; their predictions are all 
true.”’—* Very well,” replied the Galileans, ‘* we will 
shew you Sibyline verses which. clearly, announce 
Jesus Christ, and then you must acknowledge we are 
right,” . bots ene 
Behold them immediately forging the most stupid 
Greek verses that were. ever composed ; verses similar 
to those of Blackmore. and Gibson, of Grub. Street. 
They ascribe them to the Sibyls, and for the space of 
more than four hundred. years they did not.,cease: to 
establish Christianity on this. proof, which was. ona 
Jevel with the understandings of both. the. deceivers 
and the deceived, This first attempt having succeed- 
ed, we even find these puerile impostors attributing to 
the Sibyls acrostic verses, all of which commenced by 
the letters composing the name.of Jesus Christ. | 
Lactantius has preserved, as authentic pieces, a great 
portion of these rhapsodies. To these fables they 
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added miracles, which they sometimes performed eyen 
in public. It is true, that they did not raise the déad, 
like Elisha ;* they did not arrest the sun in its course, 
like J oshua’; they did net cross the sea dry-shod, like 
Moses ; they did not, like Jesus, cause themselves to 
be transported by the devil to the top of a little moun- 
tain in. Galilee, where they could discover all the king- 
doms of the earth: but they cured the fever when on 
its decline, and even the itch as soon as’ the patient 
had been bathed, blooded, purged, and rubbed. They, 
likewise, cast out devils, which was the principal ob- 
ject of the’ apostles’ mission. It is said, in more than 
oné Gospel, that Jesus sent ‘them purposely to cast 
out devils. This was an ancient prerogative of God's 
people. ‘We know that there were exorcists at Jerusa- 
. lem, who cured the possessed by putting’ into their 
noses a little of the root called Baruth, and by mutter- 
ing a few words taken from Solomon’s Song. J esus 
himself confesses that the Jews had this power? yet 
no devils ever durst take possession of ‘the governor of 
a province, of a senator, nor evei of a centurion. 
None but the poor were ever possessed by them. 

If the devil ought to have seized hold of any parti- 
eultt individual, it should have been Pilate, yet he 
never durst approach him. “Although the Christian 
sect was in reality established by this custom, yet it is 
almost évery where abolished, except in states obedient 
to the Pope, and in’ some of the German cantons, 
where the’ ignorant people are “unfortunately in sub- 
jection to bishops and monks. 

Thus the Christians gained credit among the igno- 
rant people during a whole century. The government 
let them alone, regarding them as a Jewish sect, and 
the Jews were tolerated. ‘They persecuted neither 
Pharisees, nor Sadducees, nor the Therapeute, nor 
Essenians, nor Judaites ; and they had a still greater 
reason to permit the Christians ‘to creep on in their 


1 2 Kings iv. 32, > Matt. xu. 27 
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ignorance, that of their bemg unknown. They were 
so little thought of, that neither Josephus, nor Philo, 
nor Plutarch, “deigns to speak of them ; and if Tacitus 
says a few words respecting them, it is by confounding 
them with the Jews, and stigmatizing them in the 
most contemptible manner. ‘They possessed, there- 
fore, the greatest facility of extending their sect. 

They were a little enquired after under Domitian ; 
some of them were punished under Trajan, and it 
was then that they began to unite a thousand false ac- 
counts of martyrs, to: some. others that were but too 
true, 


CHAP. XV. 


HOW THE CHRISTIANS CONDUCTED THEMSELVES TOWARDS : 
THE JEWS. THEIR RIDICULOUS EXPLANATION OF 
THE PROPHECIES, 


. Tue Christians could never succeed so well among 
the Jews as they did among the populace of the Gen- 
tiles. So long as they continued to live according to 
the Mosaic law, which Jesus had observed all his lifes’ 
time ; so long as they abstained from meats pretended’ 
to be impure, and did not proscribe circumcision, they 
were regarded only as a particular society of the Jews, 
such as the Sadducees, Essenians, and Therapeute. 
They said that it was wrong to put Jesus to death, . 
that he was a holy man sent by oe and that he had 
risen again from the dead. 52, 

Teas discoveries, it is true, were punished at J eru- 
salem ; it is said that they cost Stephen his life, but 
otherwise this division produced only altercations 
between the rigid Jews and half Christians. They 
disputed; and the Christians fancied that they had 
found in the Scriptures some passages that might be 
twisted in favour of their cause. — 
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.. They pretended that the Jewish prophets had pre- 
dicted Jesus Christ, and quoted Isaiah, who said to 
king Ahaz,’ ‘“‘ Behold, a virgin (or a young woman, 
ALMA’) shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that 
he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings. And it shall come to pass 
in that day, thatthe Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in 
the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the 
bee that is in the land of Assyria. In the same day 
shall the Lord shave with a razor that is hired, namely, 
by them beyond the river, by the king of Assyria, the 
head and the hair of the feet ; and it shall also consume 
the beard.”’ | 

Chap. viii. ‘* Moreover, the Lord said unto me, 
_ Take thee a great roll, and write in it with a man’s pen, 
concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz. And I went unto 
the prophetess, and she conceived, and bare a son. 
Then said the Lord to me, Cal] his name Maher-sha- 
dal-hash-baz,” which signifies, ‘* Divide quickly the 
spoils.” ; 

- “ You see clearly,” said the Christians, ‘ that the: 

whole of this evidently signifies the coming of Jesus 
Christ. The young woman who has a child is the 
Virgin Mary. ‘ Immanuel’ and ‘ Divide quickly the 
spoils,’ signify our Lord Jesus Christ. As for the 
_ razor ‘ that is hired to shave the hair of the king of 
_ Assyria,’ that is another matter.” All these explana- 
tions perfectly resemble those of Lord Peter in Dean 
Swift’s Tale of a Tub. 

' Isaiah vii, 

* By what fraudulent impudence have the Christians maintained 
that ALMA always signifies a virgin? There are in the Old Testa- 
ment twenty passages, where alma is taken for a woman, and ever 
for a concubine, as in Solomon’s Song, chap. vi., and Joel chap. t. 
Till the time of Abbé Tutheme, none of the doctorsof the church 
knew Hebrew, except Origen, Jerome, and Ephraim, who were. 
brought up in the country. 
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The Jews answered, ‘‘ We do not see so clearly as 
you do, that ‘ Divide quickly the spoils,” and ‘ Im- 
manuel’ signify Jesus ; that Isaiah’s young woman is 
a virgin; nor that alma, which is equally expressive 
both of girl and young woman, signifies Mary.” And 
they laughed in the faces of the Christians. 

When the Christians said that Jesus is predicted by 
the patriarch Judah, who was to “ bind his foal unto 
the vine, and wash his garments in wine,”* and Jesus 
having entered Jerusalem on an ass, then Judah is 
a type of Jesus. This made “we Jews to laugh still 
more. 

If they pretended that Jesus was the Shiloh who was 
to come before the sceptre had departed from Judah,* 
the Jews confounded them by saying, that, since the 
Babylonish captivity, the sceptre had never been in’ 
Judah, and that even during the time of Saul, the rod 
was not in Judah. Thus the Christians, far from 
being able to convert the Jews, were despised and de- 
tested by them, and are so still. They were looked 
upon as bastards, who, under false titles, wished to 
strip the heir of his possession. ‘They then renounced 
the hope of converting the Jews to their cause, and 
addressed themselves wholly to the Gentiles. 


CHAP. XVI. 


s 


OF FALSE QUOTATIONS AND PREDICTIONS IN THE GOSPELS. R 


To encourage the first they had t to instruct previous 
to baptism, it was thought good to quote old prophe- 
cies, and to make new ones. In the Gospels they 
quoted old prophecies at random. Matthew, or he 
who took the name, says that Joseph ‘“ dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth ; that it might be fulfilled which was- 


* Gen. xtix. TI, Ib. 10. 
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spoken by the prophet, He shall be called a Nazarene.” 
No prophet had made use of these words, Matthew 
wrote therefore at random. 

Luke dares to say, chap. xxi., ‘¢ And there shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars ; 
the sea and the waves roaring. Men’s hearts failing 
them for fear, and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth... For the powers of heaven 
shall be shaken. And then shall they see the Son of 
of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory. 
Verily, I say unto you, this generation shall not pass 
away tillall be fulfilled.” The generation passed away, 
and if nothing of this kind happened, it is not my 
fault. . Paul says nearly as much about it, in his 
Epistle to the ‘Thessalonians: ‘‘ Then we, which are 
alive and remain, shall be caught up with them in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.” 

_Let any one here interrogate himself, whether or 
not he. considers it possible to carry imposture’ and 
the stupidity of fanaticism to a higher pitch? When 
it was seen that such gross falsehoods had been asserted, 
the fathers of the church did not fail to say that Luke 
and Paul had understood by these predictions the de- 
‘struction of Jerusalem. But, I pray you, what has 
the destruction of Jerusalem to do with Jesus coming 
in the clouds, in great power and majesty ? 

There is, in the Gospel attributed to John, a pas- 
sage which shews clearly that this book was not com- 
posed by aJew. Jesussaid, ‘“ A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another.” ‘This 
commandment, so far from being a new one, is en- 
joimed in a much more forcible manner in Leviticus, 
‘« Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

_In short, whoever will give himself the trouble of read- 
ing, with attention, the passages where the Old Testa- 
ment is quoted, will find only a manifest abuse of words, 
and the seal of falsehood almost in every page. 


‘1 Thess. iv, 17, 2 Levit. xix. ¥8. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


OF THE END OF THE WORLD, AND THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


Nor only have they introduced Jesus on the scene 
predicting the end of the world, even during his own 
‘life-time, but this was also the fanaticism of all those 
called apostles and disciples. 

Peter Barjonas says, in the first Epistle attributed to 
him, ‘“* For this cause was the Gospel preached also to 
them that are dead; but the end of all things is at 
hand.”’ In his 2d Epistle, ‘© We look for new heavens 
and a new earth.’” 

The first Epistle attributed to John says, formally, 
** Even now are there many anti-christs, whereby we 
know that it is the last time.’”* 

The Epistle put to the account of this Thaddeus, 
surnamed Jude, announces the same folly : ‘‘ Behold, 
the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to 
execute judgment upon all.’”* 

In short, it was this kind of madness which served 
as a foundation for the other respecting the new Jeru- 
salem which was to descend from heaven. The Apo- 
calypse announced this approaching adventure ; all the 
Christians believed it. New Sibyline verses were 
written, in which this Jerusalem was predicted ; this 
new city even made its appearance, and the Christians 
were to dwell in it for a thousand years after the con- 
flagration of the world. It descended from heaven 
forty nights successively. ‘Tertullian saw it himself. 

The day will come when every honest man will say, 
Is it possible that men have spent their time in refuting 
this tale of a tub? 

Behold the opinions that caused half the earth to be 
ravaged! Behold what has given principalities and 


' 1 Peter iv. 6,7. * 2 Peter 1.13, * bE John. ii, 18. * Jude 14. 
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kingdoms to hypocritical priests, and which, in all 
Catholic countries, still precipitates simpletons into the 
dungeons of a cloister ! 

It is by means of these spider-webs that they have 
twisted the cords that bind us, and they have found 
out the secret of transforming them into chains of 
iron! Great God! It is for such fooleries that 
Europe has weltered in blood, and that Charles [. died 
on the scaffold! O destiny! When a parcel of 
half Jews wrote their dull impertinences in barns, did 
they perceive that they were preparing thrones for the 
abominable Pope Alexander VIth., and for this brave 
villain of a Cromwell ? 


CHAP. XVII. 
OF ALLEGORIEs. 


Tuosr whom we call fathers of the church, adopted 
a trick singular enough, to confirm those who were 
preparing to be baptised, in their new belief. In the 
course of time, they found disciples who reasoned a 
little, and adopted the plan of teaching them, that all 
the Old Testament is only a type of the new. The 
piece of scarlet cloth which the prostitute Rahab hung 
out at her window to avert the spies of Joshua, signi- 
fies the blood of Jesus Christ shed for our sins. 
“Sarah, and her servant Hagar, blear-eyed Leah and 
beautiful Rachel, are the synagogue and the church. 
Moses lifting up his hands when he gave battle to the 
Amalekites, is evidently the sign of the cross, for we 
are exactly in the shape of a cross when we stretch out 
our arms to the right and to the left. Joseph sold by 
his brethren is Jesus Christ. The kisses given on 
the mouth of the Shulamite, &c. in Solomon’s Song, 
are visibly the marriage of Jesus Christ with his church, 
The bride had then no dowry, at that time she was not 
well established. . 
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‘The people did not know what to believe ; no'dogma 
was yet precisely agreed upon. Jesus had written no- 
thing. What a strange legislator must that man have 
been whose hand did not trace a single line!" This made 
it necessary to write; they then abandon themselves to 
this good news ; to these gospels, to these acts of which 
we’ have already spoken, and all the Old Testament is 
turned into allegories of the new. It is not surprising 
that Catechumens, fascinated by those who wished to 
form a party, suffered themselves to be seduced by 
those fancies that are always pleasing to the people: © 

This plan contributed more than any’ thing” else to 
the propagation of Christianity, which spread itself 
secretly from one end of the empire to the other, with- 
out the magistrates at that time oe — ‘take | eat 
notice of it. i 

What a ridiculous and 6oWeH notion to. make the 
history of a horde of beggars, a type and a prophecy 
of every thing that should happen in the te mn — 
succeeding ages ! 


was ey 


CHAP XTX ewes ~ : “ 


OF FAISIFICATIONS AND SUPPOSITITIOUS BOOKS. 

\ Tux better to enable them to seduce the: ussihétinited 
during the first centuries, they did not fail to’state that 
the sect had been respected by the Romans, and’even 
by the emperors themselves. It was not enough to 
forge a number of writings which they attributed to 
Jesus ; they also made Pilate write. Justin and Ter- 
tullian quote the “ Acts of) Pilate,” and they are 
inserted in the Gospel of Nicodemus. 

Here follow some passages of the first letter of 
Pilate to Tiberius, which are curious. 

“It has lately happened, and I have nuit nabbed it, 
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that. the envy of the Jews has drawn upon them a cruel 
judgment. Their God having promised to send them 
his saint from heaven, to be their true king, and 
having promised that he should be the son of a virgin, 
the God of the Hebrews did really send him while I 
presided~in Judea... The principal Jews denounced 
him to me as a magician, I believed it, ordered him to 
be flogged, and then abandoned. him, to them. «They 
crucified him, put guards round his sepulchre, and he 
rose again the third day.’’. This ancient letter is very 
important, as it shews us that, at that time, the Chris- 
tians. had not yet dared to suppose that Jesus was God. 
They merely say he was sent from God. If he had 
then been a God, Pilate, whom they cause to speak, 
would not have failed to say so. | 

In the 2d letter he says, that if he had not feared 
a sedition, perhaps this noble Jew would still have 
lived. ‘* Fortasse vir lle nobilis viveret.” They 
likewise forged a more detailed account which was attri- 
puted to Pilate, : vert 93 
. Eusebius of Ceesarea, book vii. of his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, assures us, that the woman troubled with 
the flux, who was cured by Jesus Christ, was a citi- 
zeness of Ceesarea; he has seen her statue at the foot 
of that of Jesus. . Round. the. base there are herbs 
which cure all kinds of diseases. 

They likewise gave out a pretended edict of Tibe- 
rius, to rank Jesus among the gods. They invented 
letters from Paul to Seneca, and from Seneca to. Paul. 
Emperors;, philosophers, and apostles-were all put to 
contribution ; it was.an uninterrupted course of frauds ; 
some of them merely fanatical, the others political. 

» A fanatical lie, for: example, is that of writing the 
Revelation and attributing it to John, which is only’ 
an absurdity ;.a politicallie is that of writing the book 
of Constitutions, and attributing it to the apostles. 

. All these supposititious books, all these falsehoods, 
which have been denominated pious, were put only 
imto the hands of the faithful. It was an enormous 
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offence to communicate them to, the Romans; who 
had scarcely any knowledge of them during the space 
of two hundred years ; thus the flock increased daily: 
; cot 

CHAP. MEIKiG 20102 — ne 


DER ee 


OF THE PRINCIPAL IMPOSITIONS OF: THE : FIRST cumsTUANS 


One of the oldest impositions of dite new ahsiat: 
niacs, was the “ Testament of. the twelve Patriarchs;” 
and we still have entire the Greek hansistion of it or 
John, surnamed St. Chrysostom. ancitarit sett 

‘This ancient, book, which was written in». the first 
century of our era; is visibly the /production ofia 
Christian, ,because it makes. Levi sayin’ the ‘Stharti- 
cle of his Testament, “The, third, shall have-a;new 
name, because he shall be a -king,,of Judah.’ jeDhis 
signifies Jesus Christ, ,who has) never been; designated 
but by,such hke impostures. On S18 

They invented the Pestimeuts of Meses! ‘Endoh, 
and Joseph, their ascension or.assumption, into heaven, 
that of Moses, Abraham, Elda, Moda, Elias, Sophonia, 
Zachariah, and Habakkuk. At the.same,timesthéey 
forged the famous book of Enoch, which. is the only 
foundation for all the mystery. of Christianity, since 
it is in this book alone that we find the history, of the 
rebellious angels who had sinned... It .is.certain,' that 
the writings attributed to the apostles, were not com- 
posed till after the fable of Enoch, which was written 
in Greek by some Christian of Alexandria. Jude, 1 in 
his Epistle, quotes this Enoch more than once ;' he: 
reports his own words, and is so destitute of common 
sense, as to assert that Enoch, who was the seventh 
man after Adam, had written prophecies. 

Here, then, we have two vile impositions well at- 
tested ; that of the Christian who invented the book 


* Jude 14, 
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of *Enoeh;and that of ‘the Christian who invented’ the 
‘Epistle! hogn Jude;in'' which thé words of Enoch ‘are 
related.» There was never a more stupid falsehood. 

It is very useless to enquire who was the principal 
author of these frauds, which insensibly gained credit, 
but there is some probability that it was Hegesippus, 
whose fables had a great run, and who was quoted by 
Tertullian, and afterwards copied by Eusebius. 

The supposititious letter of Jesus Christ to a pre- 
tended’ king of the city of Edessa, which had not then 
a king, and the journey of Thaddeus (or Jude) to this 
king, were four hundred years in vogue among the 
first Christians. 

‘Whoever wrote a gospel, or undertook to teach his 
little rising flock, imputed to Jesus discourses and 
actions which are not mentioned in our four Gospels. It 
is’ thus that in the 20th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, Paul quotes these words of Jesus: ** It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.”* These words 
are not to be found in Matthew, Mark, Luke, jor 
igo ny 
The travels of Peter, the revelation of Péter; the 
#008) ‘of Paul and’ of Thecle, the letters from Paul to 
Seiieca} ‘and from Seneca to Paul, the acts of Pilate 
aiid the’ letters'of”’ Pilate, are sufficiently known among 
the! learned;'‘arid it is useless to rummage among these 
aréhives ‘of’ falsehood and absurdity. 
is They*'catried’ ‘their nonsense to such a pitch, “as 
toowrite the’ Haine ‘of Claudia Procula, “who” was 
recap wife." sae 


yey * g 10 fas ) j Acts XX, 35, 


CONCLUSION. 


oe 


I conc.Lupe, that every sensible man, every lionest 
man, ought to hold Christianity in abhorrence. . “The 
great name of Theist, which we.can never suilicjgntly 
revere,’ is the only name we ought to adopt... 

The only gospel we should read is the grand book 
of nature, written with God’s own hand, and stamped 
with his own seal. The only religion we ought to, pro- 
fess, is, ** to adore God, and act. like honest men.” 
It would be as impossible for, this simple and eternal 
religion to produce evil, as it would be impossible, for 
Christian fanaticism not to produce it. A 

Natural religion can never be made to say, $6 Think 
not that I amcome to send peace on earth ;.1 came not 
to send peace, but a sword.’”? Yet this is the first.con- 
fession they put into the mouth, of a Jew whom, they 
call, Christ... 

,Menare very blind and wretched to oe an, absurd 
and sanguinary sect, maintained by hangmen,and sur- 
rounded. by funeral piles ; a.sect, which,could find no 
admirers but among those to. whom,it, communicated 
wealth and power, a particular, sect received only inya 
small portion of the globe, in preference, to,a,simple _ 
and universal religion. which even, by the.confession 
of Christians, was the religion of the human prace 
during the ages. of Seth, Enoch, and Noah, If the 
religion of the first patriarchs were true, certainly, the 
religion of Jesus must be false. 

Sovereigns have submitted themselves to this sect, 
thinking they would be more respected by. their own 
subjects, by loading themselves with the yoke which 
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was imposed upon the people. They did not perceive 
that they made themselves the first slaves of the priests; 
and in one half of, Europe. they, have not yet been 
enabled to render themselves independent... And pray 
what king, what magistrate, what father-of: a family, 
would not rather be the master of his own house, than 
he the slave of a priest ? 

What! ‘The innumerable number of: citizens that 
tke been ‘injured, excommunicated, reduced to beg- 
gary, killed, and their bodies cast. on the high way ; 
the number of princes dethroned and assassinated, has 
not yet opened men’s eyes! And when we do open 
them,’ we perceive that this fatal idol is not yet demo- 
lished ! 

‘But what shall we substitute in its place, say you! 
‘What ?) A ferocious animal has sucked the blood of 
my relatives. I tell you to rid yourselves of this 
beast, and you ask me what you shall put in its place! 
‘Is'it you that put this question to me? Then’ you 
are a’ hundred times more’ odious than the pagan pon- 
tiffs, who permitted themselves to enjoy tranquillity 
vamong their ceremonies and sacrifices, who did not 
attempt to enslave the mind by dogmas, who never 
‘disputed the powers of the magistrates, and who intro- 
duced'no discord among mankind. Yow have the face 
“to'ask what you must substitute in the place’of' your 
‘fables?’ T answer you, “ God, truth, virtue, laws, 
‘rewards} and punishments.” Preach probity, and do 
not’ preach dogmas; be the priests of God, and not 
! ne priests of a man. 

“After having, in the presence of God, aelgited 
Chtistianity 1 in the balance of truth, we must likewise — 
weigh’ it in the balance of policy. It would be both 
dangerous and irrational to give all at once such a blow 
to Christianity as was given to Popery. 

’ I am of opinion, that in our own island, the hierar- 
chy ought to be suffered to exist as by Act of Parlia- 
ment established, always keeping it in subjection to 
the civil power, and preventing it from doing mischief. 


62 CONCLUSION. 


It is doubtless desirable, that the idol were demolished, 
and that we might be permitted to offer God a more 
simple adoration, but the people are not yet ready for 
the change. It will be sufficient at the present time 
for our church to be kept within proper bounds. As 
the laymen become more~enlightened, less mischief 
will be experienced from the priesthood. Let us en- 
deavour to enlighten the clergy themselves, to make 
them blush for their errors, and to persuade them, by 
degrees, to become useful citizens 


THE END. 
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THE 


Miraculous Conception, 
Sc. 


THERE are two accounts of the miraculous cons 
ception, one in the gospel according to St. Matthew, 
the other in the gospel according to St. Luke. In 
both these accounts there are several collateral circum- 
stances which are here printed from the approved ver- 
sion, but the examination is intended to be confined as 
* closely as possible to those parts only which relate to 
the miraculous conception, and, consequently, to the 
supposed divinity of Jesus Christ. That the Christian 
reader may see nakedly, and without disguise, the 
grounds of his faith. 

The story in St. Matthew is as follows :— 


CHAP. I. 


“18. Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this 
wise: when as his mother Mary was espoused to Jo- 
seph, before they came together, she was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost. 

“19. Then Joseph her husband being a just man, 
and not willing to make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily. 

“© 20. But while he thought on these things, be- 
hold the angel of the Lord appeared unto him ina 
dream, saying, ‘ Joseph, thou son of David, fear not 
to take unto thee Mary thy wife : for that which is con- 
ceived in her ws of the Holy Ghost. 

«© @1. ‘ And she shall bring forth a son, and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people 
from their-sins.’ | 
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“© 92. Now all this was done that it might be’ fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 

#93. Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and 
shall bring forth a son, and they shall cal! his name 
Emmanuel, which being interpreted, is God with us. 

HrQA Then Joseph beng raised from sleep, did as 
the angel of the Lord had bidden him; and took 
unto him his wife. 

«© 95. And knew her not till she had brought forth 
her first-born son. Andhe called his name Jesus.’ 


This is all St. Matthew says on the subject. 


St. Luke’s account is more circumstantial, it is as 
follows :— 


CHAP. I. 


‘«* §. There was in the days of Herod, the king of . 
Judea, acertain priest named Zacharias, of the course 
of Abia: and his wife was of the daughters of Aaron, 
and her name was Elizabeth. 

“6. And they were both righteous before God, walk- 
ing in all the commandments and ordinances of the _ 
Lord blameless. 

“7. And they had no child, because that Elizabeth 
was barren, and they both were now well stricken 
in years, 

/* 8 Andit came to pass, that while he executed 
the priest’s office before God in the “order of ‘his 
course, 

“<9. According to the custom of the priest’s  ‘of- 
fice, his lot was to burn incense when he went into 
the temple of the Lord. 

* 10, And'the whole multitude of the people Were 
praying without at the time of incense. 

“11. And there appeared unto him an angel: of the 
Lord standing on the right side of the altar of incense. 

*¢ 19, And when Zacharias saw him he was troubled, 
and fear fell upon him. 

“13/ But the angel said unto him, * Fear not, Za- 
charias ; for thy prayer is heard ; v and thy wife Eliza- 
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bath ‘Shall bear :thee) a son, and thou shalt call his 
naine: obi 

cu Fue Aind thou shalt have j joy and gladness; ahd 
anany shall rejoice-at his birth. 

‘15. |f Vor-he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, 
and shall. drink neither wine nor strong drink ; and he 
‘shall ‘be. filled with. the. Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb. 

» 16.$ And many of the children of Israel shall he 
turn to. the, Lord-their God. 

“© 17. « And he shall go before him in the spiritjand 
power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, andthe disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just; to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.’ 

. “ 18. And Zacharias said unto the angel, ‘ Whereby 
shall 1 know this? for Iam an old man, and my wite 
well stricken in years.’ 

‘19, And the angel answering said unto hitch 4 1 
am Gabriel, that stand in’ the presence of God and 
am-sent: to speak: unto thee; and to shew Ser 
glad sidiaigssc 

«90. © And, behold, thou shalt be-dumb; and:not 
-able-to speak, until the day that these things shall be per- 
formed, because thou believest, not my ‘wordsy: which 
be be fulfilled in their season.’ 

$24, And the people. waited, for Zablatias ard 
antes that he tarried so long in the temples:y o:' 

«99, And when he came out, he could not:speak 
cunto‘:them ;,and. they perceived) that heyhad seen a 
yision in the temple :- for he beckoned-unto them, and 
remained speechless. | 

vo 23,0 And it came to pass, that,,as)soon as the days 
of his ministration were accomplished; he al seh to 
his own house. ( 

$94. And after those days his: wife Blizabeth con- 
ceived, and hid herself five months, saying, 

‘¢ 95. * Thus hath the Lord dealt with me m the days 
wherein he looked on me, to takeaway my pe 
among men.’ 
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26. Andin the sixth month the angel Gabrielwas 
sent from God unto a city of Galilee; named Nazareth, 
“97. Toavirgin espoused to a man whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David ; and the virgin’s name 
was Mary. | Ml 

“98. And the angel came in unto her, and said, 
* Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is with 
thee: blessed art thou among women.’ 

‘© 99. And when she saw him, she was troubled at his 
saying, and cast in her mind what manner of saluta- 
tron this should be. 

“* 30. And the angel sacd unto her, ‘ Fear not, 
Mary: for thou hast found favour with God. 

‘© 31, * And, behold, thou shalt conceive inthy womb, 
and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus. 

“© 39. ° He shall be great, and shall be called the Son 
of the Highest: and the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David : 

‘* 35. ‘ And he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall beno end,’ 

‘« 34. Then said Mary unto the angel, ‘ How shall 
this be, seeng I know nota man? - 
of 85. And the angel answered and said unio her, 
‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall-be 
called the Son of God. 

‘* 36. ‘ And, behold, thy cousin Eiizabeth, she hath 
also concecved a soninher old age: and this isthe 
sixth month with her, who was called barren. 

“© 37. ‘ For with God nothing shall be impossible,’ 

‘*.38. And Mary sad, ‘ Behold the handmaid of 
- the Lord ; be it unto me according to thy word? And 
the angel departed from her. 

‘© 39. And Mary arose in those days, and went into 
the hill-country with haste, mto a city of Juda ; 

‘© 40. And entered into the house of Zacharias, 
and saluted Elizabeth. 

‘41, And it came to pass, that, when Elizabeth 
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heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her 

womb; and. Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost. 
ou 4.2. And shespake out with aloud voice, and said, 

‘ Blessed. art thou. among. women, and blessed ‘is the 
fruit of thy womb. 

‘ost 43.0° And whence is this to me, that the mother of 

my: Lord should come to me? 

“AA, °F or, lo, as soon as the voice of thy salutation 
sounded in mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb od 
joy. 

** 4.5. * And blessed is she that believed: for thei 
shall be a performance of those things which were told 
her from the Lord,’ 

646. And Mary said, ‘ My soul doth magnify 
the Lord, 

“47. < And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. 

“48. ‘ For he hath regarded the low estate of his 
handmaiden:: for, behold, from henceforth all ser 
rations whecill call me blessed. 

£49. ¢ For he that is mighty hath done to me — 
things ; and holy is his name. 

** 50.‘ And his mercy*is on them that ‘ee him 
from genenation to generation. 

SL. ¢ He hath shewed strength with las arm; he 
hath scattered the proud im the imagination of their 
hearts. 
uch 52 § Hehath put down themighty from their seats, 
and, exalted. them of low degree. 

“ 53..% He hath filled the hungry with good things ; 
and the anal he hath sent empty away. 
vo “dda, (He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remem- 
hrance of has mercy. 

** 55. * As he spake to our fathers, to etd alcm: and 
to: his seed for ever. 

* 56. And Mary abode with her about shone months, 
and. returned to her own house. 


The, whole of the foregoing matter, as well that 
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taken from Matthew as that from Luke, is rejected by 
the Unitarians as spurious. This sect, which is every 
day increasing, contains, and has long contained, many 
very learned men ; and these men have for the use of 
the sect made a new translation of the Testament, 
which is published under the title of “Tux Naw 
TESTAMENT, IN AN IMPROVED ‘VERSION,’ &c. 

In along note, appended to the 16th verse of the’ Ist 
chapter of St. Matthew, reasons are given for rejecting 
the story of the miraculous conception. . Among. other 
things it observes, “* The account of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus was probably the fiction of some early 
Gentile convert, who hoped, by elevating the founder, 
to abate the popular prejudices against the sect. See 
upon this subject, Dr. Priestley’s History. of Early 
Opinions, Vol. IV. Book iii. c. 29; Pope ‘on the 
Miraculous Conception ; Dr. Williams’s Free Enquiry; 
Dr. Bell’s Arguments for the Authenticity of the Nar- 
ratives of Matthew and Luke, and Dr. Williams’s Re- 
marks; Dr. Campbell’s and Dr. Newcombe’s. Notes 
upon the Text; Mr. Evanson’s Dissonance, chap. i. 
sect. 8. chap. iii. sect. 2.; Jones’s Developement of 
Events, Vol. I. p. 365,” &c. 

In a note to the 1st chapter of Luke, the Improved 
Version has six articles, containing reasons for rejéct- 
ing both that and the succeeding’ chapter. The six 
articles are summed up by the following observation : 
‘“¢ And there are many other circumstances in the story 
which wear an improbable and fabulous aspect.” 

“ It has,” they continue, ** been objected, that so 
large and gross an interpolation could not have escaped 
detection, and would never have been so early and so 
generally received. In reply to this objection it is ob- 
served, that the interpolation was not admitted into the 
Hebrew’ copies of Matthew’s Gospel, nor into Mar- 
cion’s* copies of Luke. That it is notorious..that 


’ The language in which Matthew is supposed to have written, 
* Marcion was the leader of a sect in the second century. 
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forged writings, under the names of the apostles, were 
in circulation almost “from the apostolic’ age.” ‘Bee: 
2 ‘Phessalonians, chap.’ii. ver. 2. That the orthodox: 
charge the heretics with corrupting the text ; and that 
the heretics recriminate upon the orthodox. ~Also, 
that it was much easier to introduce interpolation when 
copies were few and scarce, than since they have been 
inultiplied by means of the press. And, finally, that 
the iterpolation in question would, to the generality 
of Christians, be extremely gratifying, as it would les- 
sen the odium attached to Christianity from its founder. 
pow a’ ‘crucified Jew, and would elevate him to the 

dignity of the heroes and demi-gods of the heathen 
mythology.” 

“The Unitarians, reject all that is related of the 
birth ‘of Christ, as spurious and interpolated, and of 
course consider him as the son of Joseph. and Mary, 
begotten in the’ ordinary way; and they give refer- 
ences to many scholars and inquisitive men, in whose 
works the curious reader will find a number of learned 
arguments against the stories of Matthew and Luke 
being received, ‘and to these he is referred. What 
follows is a short examination of the two stories on 
the priticiples of what is usually called common sense, 
in the way in which an ordinary man would investi- 
gate a'tale in which he was interested in knowing 
the truth. 

We will begin with Matthew, because he is admitted 
to have been the oldest writer. : 

Ver. 18.“ Before they came together.” It was 
necessary to premise this, because their “ coming to- 
gether” was in no way disreputable according to the 
custom of the Jews of that time. I[t was usual, when 
both the parties were of mature age, for them to come 
together as soon as they were espoused ; if the woman 
became great with child, they were then married, if” 
otherwise, the espousement continued for a year, when 
the parties were usually married ; but it sometimes hap- 

B 
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pened, that, they, separated by consent.) Not, having 
children being considered a curse. 
Ver. 19, ‘« Joseph .was minded to put, her. away 

privily.” In the former verse. it is. said,“ she..was 
found with child of the Holy Ghost ;” here, it seems, 
it was. not suspected to be “ of the Holy. Ghost,””. but 
by aman, and that too as. a fraud upon « Joseph, who 
was minded in cofsequence to put her, away.) [t»fol- 
lows, also, that Mary was unconscious that it. was 
“ of the Holy Ghost” she was breeding, or we. must 
suppose she would not have failed to have. told Joseph 
of so very important a circumstance ; it is, however, 
abundantly plain, she told him nothing about. it. 
“< She was found with, child.’ How tound?. By 
her own confession. No such thing; had.that. been 
the case, it would certainly have been ccapead and 
the angel which, in the next verse, came, on pur- 

pose. to announce it, would, instead of announcing it, 
chaye come only to have confirmed her account of her 
being with child, without having known man, and to 
say how it happened... But, no; the angel comes not 
for any such purpose, but to prevent her being. put 
away when.it had been discovered that she ,was breed- 
ing. By what was she found to be with child. By 
her appearance ? No; in that case, ‘, putting her 
away privily’’ would have been ,absurd? By! her 

friends? No; “ putting her away privily?}; would in 
that case have been equally absurd, It could then: have 
been known to no one but her husband Joseph, ; who 
finding himself, imposed upon, was willing, to hide 
his shame by getting rid of her in the. quietest way 
he could... But. all. this, happened ‘“ before they came 
together” this assertion. was. made. for the, open- 
baat ee wide-throated, .credulous, ignorant,-people, 

to whom, this. Gospel was addressed, .andfor their 
SUCCESSOTS, ‘who strain ata gnat, and) swvallow a 
camel.’ 


If they had, ‘not come together,’’, all Joseph would 
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have had to do would have been to send her home again 
to her parents; he would have had no occasion to 
cogitate'on the means of getting rid of her; he would 
‘have® told her relations, ““ My bargain was for’ sound 
ware, and’I cannot take this ‘ cracked pitcher,’ ” and 
there the matter would have ended, But it was by 
their coming ‘together that Joseph found out she ‘was 
with child; how long they had cohabited does not 
appear, but it must have been some time, accordnig to 
the easy, familiar style of the narrative: ‘“* When as his 
mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together she was found with child.” Their having been 
together, and her being with child, were indeed the 
Only reasons why he could not send her home again, 
asbarrénness. was a curse, so fruitfulness was a bles- 
sing, and had Joseph sent her home he would have 
been reminded that he had possessed the person of 
his espoused, and was in a fair way to be blessed. 
According to the Jewish law and custom, he had no 
cause for complaint, and could have received no re- 
dress ; therefore he “ thought on these things, and 
was minded to put her away privily.” , 

So far this story is told ina bungling manner, pom- 
pously introduced by a falsehood, that “she was found 
with child of the Holy Ghost.” 

Ver. 20. ** But while he thought of these things, 
behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto him ina 
dream, saying, *‘ Joseph, thou son of David, fear not 
to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.’” In verse 18, 
‘* she was found to be with child of the Holy Ghost,” 
and then, and not till then, Joseph was going to 
put her away ; plain enough it is, if the words have 
any meaning, that “ she was found with child,” but 
not “lof the Holy Ghost ;’? if it had been ‘so, it 
could:not have béen-said, ‘‘ Then Joseph was minded 
to put her away,” neither would it have been neces- 
sary for “the angel of the Lord” to pester him in his 
sleep, as he is said to have done. 
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‘Cavillers. may talk’ themselves blind, learned doc- 
tors may preach themselves hoarse, commentators may 
write ‘¢ so many books, that the world would not con- 
tain them,” they will never be able to make any thing 
more of this story than that. a poor, ignorant, ere- 
dulous man, dreamed in his sleep that an angel had 
been talking nonsense to him; this folly might have 
passed, as no doubt it did pass for reason, scme 
centuries ago, when almost every body had faith in 
dreams, but it is an ill compliment to the intelligence 
of the present generation to expect it should be equally 
besotted. 3 

Joseph dreamed that he saw an angel, that the an- 
gel told him his wife was with child by God himself, 
(the Holy Ghost being God), and ver. 24, ** Then 
Joseph being raised from his sleep, did as the angel of 
the Lord had commanded him, and took unto him his 
wife.” — But did Joseph dream ? Perhaps he did ; but 
whether he did or did not, clear enough it is that he, 
and he alone, could relate that he had dreamed ; whe- 
ther or not he did make such a relation we are not told, 
but we are left to infer that he did, because somebody, 
nobody knows who, has written that he did say’ he 
had dreamed. But if he had dreamed, and had per- 
sonally related his dream to every one of us, would 
that be any reason for our believing that God had got 
his wife with child, and that an angel had been ‘sent 
to tell him so? Talk of blasphemy ; in what can 
this relation be paralleled as blasphemous, except: in- 
deed by the grossest credulity? A poor, ignorant 
man relates a dream, and all the world are called upon 
not only to believe his relation of that dream, absurd, 
abominable, and ridiculous as it is, but-to place their 
everlasting happiness upon the absurd relation, to m- 
culcate a belief fo it into their children, to waste their 
substance in paying people to preach it, and to persecute 
to death those whose minds cannot receive the mon- 
strous doctrine as undoubted truth. Moral evidence 
there is none, there can be none ;—there is nothing inthe 
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story which can be compared and. contrasted. ; there is 
nothing out of it which can elucidate it.;.it is nothing 
more than a. pretended relation of a credulous man— 
That he, being a sleep, had dreamed a dream. |. 

According ia the account given. by St. Luke, nek 
one, word of all this story is true. 

Sx. Luxe. Chap. I1.—Lere the story is altogether, 
from. the beginning to the end, a different one from 
pier told by Matthew. Here there is no account 

. Of Mary being found with child. 

rs Of Joseph’s intention to put her away. 

3. Of Joseph’s dreaming. 

4. Of the angel appearing to him. 

5. Of his changing his mind, and resolving to 
keep. her. 

It should be observed, that these five items include 
the whole account in Matthew. So, in Luke, not one 
of. the circumstances related are told by Matthew. 
In Matthew, Joseph is made the important personage, 
while poor Mary seems to have been ignorant of all 
that was passing; in Luke she is made the important 
personage, and poor Joseph is now as ignorant as 
Mary was according to the former relation. 

_Luke’s account is indeed very circumstantial, he 
says it was the angel Gabriel who visited Mary, but 
although he relates the very words which passed be- 
tween, them, it does not appear that Mary knew she 
was conversing with an angel; he did not announce 
himself as an angel, nor is there one word in the dia- 
logue between them which ean fairly be said to indi- 
cate any such understanding on the part of Mary: she 
does not appear to have been at all surprised at the 
visit, private and abrupt as it was. “ She was trou- 
bled at has: saying,” not at his presence, “ and cast an 
her mind what manner of salutation this should bes? 
at this salutation she might, to be sure, be somewhat 
confounded, although she immediately afterwards sub- 
mitted herself so humbly. to her guest... ‘* Addl these 
things she kept wn her heart,’ for it does not appear 
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that she communicated any of them’ to: her’ husband ; 
to‘him she never opened her lips on the subject ; no 
angel visited him, sleeping or waking, to tell him of it; 
nothing is said about his « knowing her not tll she 
had br ought forth her first-born ;” they lived: together 
inthe ordinary way of poor people, as man atid wite, 
until she was brought to bed in a stable, — all’ the 
time considering the child as his: 

Luke’s story, stripped of its verbiage, is’ this i 
The angel Gabriel was sent by God to Mary, who 
was espoused to Joseph. The angel addresses - her 
very familiarly—she becomes alarmed, and the angel 
tells her she shall “ conceive in her womb, and 
bring forth a son, and shall call his name Jesus.” 
Mary, i in her simplicity, asks how that can be, “ seeing 
1 know not a man.” The angel replies,—‘* The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee.” And Mary''says, 
_ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto mé 
according ‘to thy word.” Mary then went to’ her 
cousin Elizabeth, who lived at a distance * in the hill- 
country, where she staid about three months,” and then 
she came home again. — Afterwards Joseph and Mary 
go to Bethlehem to be taxed, (enrolled) ; here Mary is 
delivered in a stable, there being no room in the inn, 

»AeMriLe Clere, a very learned,’ that is, avery 
bookish man, made what he called a‘harmony of the 
Evangelists ; he puts the relation of Luke first, and 
supposes all that he relates, happened to Mary, 
betore Joseph and she got together: and that she con- 
cealed from him all that had passed between her and 
the angel Gabriel, and between her and Elizabeth ; and 
that Joseph being left in utter ignorance of all that had 
passed, resolved to put her away. To prevent this, 
says the learned Doctor, an angel appeared to him in a 
dream (what does appearing in a dream mean, simply 
in his imagmation) and told him the story as related by 
Matthew. | The learned Doctor says : “+ Joseph 1 being 
awaked from his dream, perceived it had been sent by 
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God, ‘as well because Mary, upon his enquiry, related 
to, him what had happened to. her just after the same 
manner,as the angel:had told him in his sleep.” f 

\To.what miserable shifts is folly driven to suppotr 
superstition ;’ what miserable pretexts does. roguery 
have recourse to, to propagate and uphold imposition ! 
Not one word is there to warrant this pretended con- 
ference with Mary, which the learned Doctor has so 
circumstantially related. That Joseph was ignorant of 
the. intercourse Mary had had with the angel, could 
not be concealed from the reader, who believed Mat- 
thew’s relation, according to which Mary had said 
nothing to Joseph of the communication and com- 
merce she had had with the angel, neither is there the 
least reason from that account to suppose that Matthew 
knew any thing of the decently-told story of Eliza- 
beth, or of Mary’s going and remaining three months 
with her; but, according to Luke, she burried off in 
her exultation of being with child, and there they com- 
muned together in a state of the highest enthusiasm. 
Klizabeth, being filled with the Holy Ghost, and the 
babe leaping for jov in her womb, spake out in) a loud 
voicé,—and Mary followed in the same manner, and 
in the same strain. But notwithstanding this, notwith- 
standing the exultation between the women, Joseph 
was not to be Jet into the secret ; all the rapturous feel- 
ings of Mary. were now subdued ; she not only sup- 
paessed her joy which seemed unbounded, but she 
kept the whole matter a profound secret, even at a risk 
of being turned out of decors as astrumpet, and an 
angel is obliged to be sent from God to Joseph in a 
dream, to prevent the catastrophe ; the deception is 
approved by God, who sends the “ angel from heaven” 
to, reconcile Joseph to his wife's perfidy. 

According to Matthew, a.certain man had a dream. 
According to Luke, an angel called privately on a young 
woman, who, in consequence ef the visit, was with 
child... And this is all there is to establish the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. “AL 
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It cannot be called’-evidence, for by whom it was’ 
civen, whether by the man himself, or the woman 
herself, nobody knows; to whom it was given, if it-was' 
given, nobody knows; when it was given, nobody 
knows ; where it was given, nobody knows ; and the 
learned are even disputing to this very time about the 
language in which the stories were originally written, 
and by whom they were written. And yet not lite. 
rally to believe either or both of these worse than “ old’ 
wives’ tales,” is to subject a man to persecution ; not’ 
to affect to believe that which, when stripped of the ab- 
surd reverence which has been cast round it, no man 
ever did or ever can believe, is to be imputed to hint 
as a reproach of so horrible a nature, that thousands, 
who treat it as it deserves in theirown minds, darenot- 
ayow their disbelief; not to commit the immoral act 
of self-delusion and debasement is imputed as a crime 
and men are shunned because they are moral. 9 

The sanctity thrown around this sad nonsense ; the’ 
cry of blasphemy which has been raised against any~ 
one who ventured to examine it, the horror felt’ by 
fanatics, which vented itself in persecutions the most 
diversified, deterred people from trusting to reason, and 
made them even forget that it was by reason alone they 
are ever able to choose one religion im preference to 
another. Every religious sect allows, that you may 
use your reason to distingaish between what they hold 
out to you, and what you yourself believe; you may, 
and you ought, they tell you, to exercise your reason 
so far as to give their doctrines the preference; and 
having thus exercised your reason, and having by its 
aid abandoned your former notions, and adopted theirs ; 
having become “ a child of grace,” and turned to the 
right way, there shall be “* more joy in heaven at. your 
conversion than over ninety and nine just persons, 
who” having always belonged to the sect, “* needed no 
conversion.” All sects proclaim this joy, at the same 
moment, as each makes converts from the others ; With" 
all of them reason to choose your faith is the great 
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good, but having. exercised it so far, there you must 
stop, reason must be instantly extinguished; on no 
account must you trust to such a “ blind guide ;” rea- 
son, which but. just before was all but omnipotent, is 
now “ fallible’—‘* poor fallible reason,” all is now 
*< faith ;’ examine any one of their dogmas, you are a 
‘* backslider ;” doubt any one of their absurd relations, 
you area “ blasphemer ;” and thus it is that ignorance 
and persecution brutalizes and degrades mankind. 
Had the stories of Joseph and Mary been preached to 
us from the. sacred books of the Persians, how would 
every good Christian have been scandalized! “* What, 
he would have exclaimed, ‘“‘ what horrid blasphemy ! 
first to pretend that God himself (the Holy Ghost be- 
ing God) had commerce with a woman, by which she 
became with child, and who all the time she was 
breeding lived with a man, lived with him, too, by 
command of ‘ an angel sent from God,’ lived with him 
as his wife in such a way that no one seems to have 
suspected the child was not his own, and after the 
birth of God, (God the Son being God) in the ordi- 
nary way of all mankind, and still living with him, 
and having other children by him.’ First God has her, 
then Joseph has her. These are abominable stories, 
indeed. Call out blasphemy at yourselves, ye fanati- 
cal persecutors of other men’s opinions. Shame, pity, 
contempt, are the passions those terrible tales excite 
for you, compassion for those who are so unfortunate 
as. to become your victims.” 

Thanks, however, are due to the intelligence of the 
age which could endure this monstrous perversion of 
the human understanding no longer, which has abolish- 
ed the Law that made it criminal to deny “ that 


* Matt. chap. xiii. ver. 55, 56. ** Is not this the son of the car= 
penter ? isnot his mother called Mary? and his brethren, James, 
and Joses, and Simon, and Judas, and are not ali his. sisters 
with us ?”’ 

Cc 
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Jesus Christ is God,” and left us at liberty freely to 
express our opinions on this absurd dogma.’ 


* By stat. 9 and 10 William III. c. 32, ‘ Any person or per- 
sons, having been educated in or having at any time made profes- 
sion of the Christian religion within this realm, shall by wniting, 
printing, teaching, or advised speaking, deny any one of the per- 
sons in the Holy Trinity to be God, or shall assert or maintain 
there are more Gods than one,” shall be liable to certain penalties. 

By stat. 53 George III. c. 160, it is enacted, that the Act passed 
in the 9 and 10 William III. <« so far as the same relates to persons 
denying as therein-mentioned, respecting the Holy Trinity, be, and 
the same are hereby repealed.” 


THE END. 
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LETTERS TO EUGENIA, 
Sec. 


LETTER I. 


Hap not your letter, Madam, contained so strong a 
confirmation of the troubles that agitate you, I should 
nevertheless have easily recognized the work of super- 
stition. That alone is capable of alarming honest 
minds, without calming the passions of the corrupt, 
and suffices for ever to annihilate repose from the heart, 
of which it once obtains the possession. 

Yes, Madam, I havelong known the melancholy effects 
of religious prejudices, and I now intend to speak to 
you with freedom respecting them. Perhaps at first 
view my ideas may appear strange, but on a closer ex- 
amination they will cease to shock you. Ina mind 
like yours, reason, sincerity, and truth will always 
* possess their rights. 

Your goodness, candour, and sincerity, prevent you 
from suspecting in others any thinglike fraud or malignity. 
The mildness of your disposition prevents you from 
contradicting notions that would appear to you revolt- 
ing, if you deigned to examine them; but you would 
rather refer to the judgment of others, and subscribe to 
their ideas, than consult your own reason and under- 
standing. The vivacity of your imagination makes 
you seize with eagerness the dark pictures presented to 
you ; interested men avail themselves of your sensi- 
bility im order to alarm you; they see you shudder at 
the terrible names of death, judgment, hell, punish- 
ment, and eternity; they strike you with awe at the 
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name of an inflexible Judge, whose decrees are un- 
changeable. You imagine you see around you demons 
that are made the ministers of vengeance on his feeble 
creatures. Thus is your mind in continual alarm ; 
each instant you are afraid of unknowingly offending a 
capricious God, who is always threatening and revenge- 
ful. If you be consistent in your principles, every 
moment of a life which would have been remarkable 
only for its contentment and peace, will soon be ‘in- 
fected with inquietudes, scruples, and panic terrors, 
from which a mind like yours ought for ever to have 
been exempted. ‘The agitation into which these fatal 
ideas have thrown you, suspends the use of your facul- 
ties ; yourreasonis drawn aside by a wandering imagina- 
tion; you fall into perplexity, lowness of spirits, and 
self-distrust, and you thus become the dupe of men, 
who by addressing themselves to our imagination and 
deafening our reason, have long since succeeded in 
subjugating the universe, and in persuading rational 
beings that their reason is either useless or dangerous. 
Such, Madam, is the constant language of the apos- 
tles of superstition, whose project has been, ‘and al- 
ways will be, to annihilate human reason, in order that 
their authority over mankind may be exercised with 
impunity, 
Every where have the perfidious ministers ‘of re- 
vealed religion been either the avowed or the secret 
enemies of reason, because they always found reason in 
opposition to their views. They have every where de- 
cried it, fearing it would destroy their empire, by dis- 
covering their plots and the futility of thei fables. 
They have every where endeavoured to erect: on its 
ruins the empire of fanaticism and imagination. To 
make sure of success, they have continually alarmed 
mankind by hideous representations; they have asto- 
nished and seduced them by wonders and mysteries ; 
they have embarrassed them by enigmas and uncertain- 
ties ; overloaded them with duties and ceremonies, and 
filled their minds: with scruples and superstitious fears. 


~ 
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We have only to-open our eyes to: perceive the’ dis- 
graceful, means made use of by political priestcraft to 
stifle the aspiring reason of man. In his imfaney he is 
taught to respect tales that are ridiculous, impertinent, 
contradictory; and wicked; he is then familiarized by 
- degrees ‘with inconceivable mysteries, which are an- 
nounced to -him:as sacred truths. 

. You-have no occasion to blush, Madam, fora weak. 
ness, which you possess in common with every one 
around you, and from which the greatest men are not 
always exempt. Let your courage, then, be re-ani- 
mated,..and. dare to. examine with coolness the phan- 
toms that alarm you. In a case so interesting to your 
peace, consult this enlightened reason which places 
‘vou as much above the vulgar, as it places the human 
species above all other animals. Leave inquietude 
and remorse to those profligate women, who feel self- 
reproach, or who have crimes to expiate. Leave 
‘superstition to those ignorant females, whose narrow 
minds: are incapable of reflection. 

»Do. not tell me, Madam, that your onbérstandine 
is too feeble to sound the depths of theology, * Do not 
tell, me inthe language of our priests that religious 
truths are mysteries which we must adopt imsilent ado- 
ration, without being able to understand them: “By 
speaking in this way, do you not see that they pre- 
scribe and condemn this religion to which they pretend 
to subject. you? Whatever is supernatural’ was not 
jatended for man to know, and whatever is out of the 
reach. of his knowledge ought not to occupy his 
attention. 

To say that, religion is superior to reason is an ac- 
knowledgement that it was not intended for rational 
beings, and a confession that our Doctors know nothing 
about. the wonders with which they daily entertain us. 

If the truths of religion be as they assure us, neces- 
sary to all men, they ought to be clear and intelligible 
to all men... If the dogmas of this religion were as 
important as we are given to.understand they. are, they 
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ought not-only to be suited to the capacities of the doce 
tors who preach them, but to all those who hearken to 
their discourses. Is it. not-very wonderful. that those 
whose profession it is to make themselves masters. of 
the:religion which they are to teach to others, acknow- 
ledge that its dogmas are above their own understand-, 
ing, and are yet so obstinate as.to inculcate to the peo-, 
ple; what by their own confession, they cannot com- 
prehend? “4 

Should we have much-confidence in a physician, who. 
after declaring that he did not understand. his profes-: 
sion, should nevertheless boast of the excellence of his; 
remedies? This: however is daily performed by our, 
spiritual quacks. By a-strange fatuity, the most sen- 
sible; people consent to be the dupes. of those empi- 
ricks, who are perpetually forced to acknowledge their 
profound 3 ignorance. 

But af the mysteries of religion are incomprehensi-. 
ble to those who teach them; if among those whe pro-, 
fess it, none can be found who. knows precisely. either, 
what he believes or can. give any account of the motives. 
of his. belief and conduct, this is not. the case with, 
respect to the difficulties which we oppose to this, reli-. 
gion. These are within, the reach of all, and are so, 
simple as to be capable of convincing every, man ,who, 
renounces the prejudices of childhood, and deigns, to 
consult that.common. sense.which. nature has bestowed. 
on each individual of the human race. 

If you consult our doctors they will not fail to, dis-. 
play the antiquity. of their doctrine, which has always 
upheld itself in spite of the continual attacks of here- 
tics, wicked. men. and..infidels,. and..in spite, of pagan 
persecution, -You have too good an sunderstan dips 
to. perceive that the antiquity. of an opinion ~p 
nothing ‘im its. favour... If antiquity were.a. proof. of 
truth, Christianity. would be forced to’ give way. to. 
J ncalahone which for the same reason must yal to. the. 


easy 
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believed for thousands of years that the sun turned 
round the earth, which remained stationary ; and yet 
it is not the less true that the sun is fixed, and that the 
earth turns round the sun. 

You are not calculated to be the dupe of names and 
authorities. You willbe astounded with the multipled 
testimony of many illustrious and learned men, who 
have not only admitted the Christian religion, but have 
been its most zealous defenders. You will be told of 
holy doctors, great philosophers, powerful reasoners, 
fathers of the church, and learned interpreters, who 
have successively supported this religious system, I 
shall not in this place contest their understandings 
which are nevertheless frequently defective; I shall 
content myself with saying that in religious matters 
the greatest genuises are frequently less clear sighted 
than the people themselves; that they have not exa- 
mined the opinions they taught, either because they 
regarded them as sacred, or because they had never 
traced the origin of their principles, which they would 
have found ruinous, after an unprejudieed consideras 
tion ; or in short, because they saw themselves inte- 
rested in the defence of a cause to which their own 
fortune was attached. ‘Thus is their testitnony excep- 
tionable, and.their authority of no great weight. 

With respect to interpreters and commentators, who 
have painfully laboured during so many ages to eluei-- 
date the divine laws ; to explain the sacred writings of 
the Christians, and to fix the dogmas of faith, even 
their labours ought to make us suspect a religion 
founded on those books, and teaching those dogmas. 
They prove to us that works said to emanate from the 
Supreme Being, are obscure, unintelligible, and stand 
in need of humamassistance to be understood by those 
to whom the Deity washed to discover his will. The 
laws of a wise God ought to be simple and clear; none 
but defective laws stand in need of interpretation. 

‘It is not then to those interpreters te whom you 
must apply. [tis to yourself; it 1s your own reason 
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thatiyouemust.consult. Your own happiness: andi wet 
fare:are: at stake; andothese objects ‘are “of! too'Ser itis 
amature for you toventrust’to others’ the decision TBs 
specting: them. ff religion bea matter’ as important 
asiit isvasserted to be, it undoubtedly merits the great: 
est attention, [f this religion musthave'an influeneé 
en:the happiness of men in this world,’ and “the next, 
there 1s no vaffair of more lively «interest, ‘nor! whieh 
consequently demands a more ‘mature examination! 
Cail any thing then be more strange than’ the conduct 
adopted by the greater part of mankind? ‘Though 
perfectly convinced of the necessity “of religion, : and 
of its) importance, yet never do they give themselves 
the trouble to examine it; theyobserve if from custom 
and habit ; they never account 10 themselves for its 
dogmas; : they’ revere it, they submit 't6 it; and’ groan 
under its» burthen, without asking” themselves why 
they do so.) In short, they have recourse’ to others 
toexamine: for them, and those’ in whose judgment 
they: oputi such> blind: trust; “are precisely the pérsonis 
whose:deeisions ‘they’ ought to- regard with ‘suspiciom. 
Priests have ithe right to judge exclusively, and with 
outsany appeal,’ the ‘merits of ‘a “systein evidently in- 
vented for their own emolument. “But what 'do'these 
priests say tous? Visibly interested im’) maintaming 
receiyed-opinions, they represent them to ws as iHeblal 
sary to:the public, as interesting and consoling to eaéeh 
of us, as intimately connected with morality, as! indis- 
pensible to society; in a word; as’ being of ‘the’very 
first:am portance.» After having thus prejudiced 'tis in 
their) favour, they immediately forbid'us to @xamineé 
matters: so important to be known. “What ate. ‘yOu to 
think of such conduct?, You must conclude*that 
they wish to.deceive you ; that they fear examination 
only >becanse: their religion: cannot withstand it, and 
that: they, are afraid'of reason, which might unveil the 
wicked paigents of the priesthood: to enslave the eo 
raga yk ish 1s PAGOTBE 
Thus Macdaun, ‘beamnot téo'ofter repeat it; examine 
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for, yourself, make ,use of your own understanding,’ 
seck. truth in the-sincerity -of your :heart, ‘silence: pres 
judice,. and be on your guard against habitual ceremo- 
nies, Bid defiance to imagination, and then in sincerity: 
with. yourself, you | will, weigh: with a sure hand the 
opinions, of,religion. je 
ron whatever source they spring, you milla acciuidede 
coli in.what.is convincing to your own reason, satis- 
factory, to. your understanding, conformable to sound 
morality,.and approved of by a virtuous. mind: You 
will. seject with disdain, what is contradictory ‘to reas 
son; you wilicast: from you with dread, such notions 
as.are,criminaland injurious to morality, and which 
religion strives. to. impose upon us as virtues that are 
supernatural and: divine. &i 
- Wise and amiable: Eugenia! Reverie examine 
the ideas which at. your own request [ intend to lay 
before you... Do. not suffer your confidence in me, nor 
your,.prejudice for my weak understanding, to blind 
you. with respect to. my opinions. J submit’ them >to 
your, judgment ; discuss: them, combat them; and do 
net.yield, till you think you have discovered the truth, 
«'My.sentiments are not offered as so many oracles, 
norzare}, they like theological opinions, against ‘which 
we are not, permitted to make any appeal: olf T have 
told,the,truth, adopt my. ideas ; if 1 be deceived; point 
pk my ErKors ; I am. ready. to acknowledge —= gird 
to\sign my, own, condemnation. 
ody shall-esteem myself happy if my»reflections -con- 
tiibute, torestore to. you. that. tranquillity) of mind; 
whieh,is so iiecessary to enable us to judge of things 
bs a pid witaens mtbich there cam be» no hhape 
PANESS., 
sok shall ase iota paren Amy bcehia Latter; anid 
shall go, back:ite the» foundation. » 1: flatter myself t 
shall, prove: toyeu,s inthe course ofsthis correspondence, 
that, the.objects which theology, endeavoursota: perplex 
and surround with darkness, in order to render them 
more,sacred and. respectableyoare not only csuseeptible 
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of being understood by you, but may: even ‘be fully 
comprehended by any one who Siti the ‘most ordi- 
nary share of comifion sense, © 

2: Should my freedom, Madam, aeppene’ 00° abit, 
you must consider'that you are the cause: of it.’ It 
was necessary to speak plainly. 1 thought’ ‘myself 
obliged to oppose a violent and prompt remedy to the 
malady that had attacked you. Besides, I~ “dare “to 
hope, ‘that in a short time you will thank me, for hav- 
ing shewn you the truth in all its brightness; and that 
you will pardon me for having dispelled the incommo- 
dious phantoms that infested your mind. “My efforts 
for your tranquillity will prove to you ‘at’ least, the 
mterest I feel in your happiness, and the respect: _— 
pki 
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LETTER I. 


oiEwery religion isa system of opinions and ‘con 
duct; founded on the true or false notions whichiave 

vege respecting the Deity. OTE 

10 “Po judge'of the truth of a system, we must examine 
its principles, see if they be in agreement one® >with 
another, and ascertain that every” part’ thereofiis’ an 
additional support ‘to that system. > For a religion to 
‘be:teue; it must give us true notions of Godoqoltiis 
only’ bythe aid of our reason that it is: possible for’ 108 
‘to judge whether the attributes which theology-aseribes 
to the Deity: be true. or not;.and-truth, asat regards 
man; ‘is nothing: more: thanoa conformity to reason. 

Thus wei see-it/is) this:same reason; -now attempted to 
be proscribed, whichis alone ¢apable-of: enabling? us‘to | 
judge>of: the truths: that religion Loffers to use “The 
“true God -mustibe a God conformable. to reason, and 
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ue eapershies cannot consist in, any ata biatri those 
which reason. Approves. a edererues 

Religion i is important only. i in. prantsigs to. the-ade 
vantages it-procures for mankind. The best religioA i is 
that which enables those who profess it, to enjoy: ~bene- 
fits.that-are real, substantial, and lasting....A false relis 
gion.can. give nothing to those who practise it | that is 
not. false, chimerical, and of short duration. It is’ for 
reason. to judge whether the advantages procured -aré 
real or imaginary; and it belongs to reason to decide 
whether a religion, a worship, a system of conduet, be 
advantageous or injurious to the haman race. 
_/ It is according to these incontestible principles. that 
I proceed to examine the Christian religion. I begin, by 
analyzing the ideas which it gives us of the Deity, 
whom it boasts to make known to us in a more per- 
fect manner than all the other religions in the world. 
I shall examine whether these ideas agree one with 
another; whether the dogmas taught by this religion 
are 1n reality conformable to these fundamental rules, 
and can be reconciled with them; and whether the 
conduct it prescribes answers to the conceptions it 
gives us of the Deity. I shall then close the subject 
with an examination of the advantages: which*'the 
Ghristian religion procures to mankind; advantagés 
which, in the opinion of its: partisans; infinitely - ‘sui- 
‘PASS © ithose which result from. all the others ct tie 3 
Shier earth. ¢6 00 

» Ghiistienit yt ae for its basis,» the belief of one 
ibibo it defines to-be a) pure spirit, am eternal, 
andependent; and immutable intelligence, who performs 
every thiig;. knows every thing, foresees evierys thing, 
arid fillsythe universe with his immensity. : be-created 
“Outro nothing: the world, and alut) contats; _he'pre- 
serves and govertis: it according: torthe laws of shisowis- 
dom; ohis goodness; chisjusticey and the: wieder seat: 
Feetions displayed iiacalb bisoworksioinw doc ra207g 3¢ 

‘These are thé ideas - owhich:: AS huitncietits Aiveoatubt 
‘dee Deity. “Let disseés them ifs they’: agrechavith ithe 
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other notions which this religious system, presents to. 
us. under, the pretence that they. were: revealed by God. 
himself, and that from him alone we hold those. teat 
which he has hidden.from the rest,.of mankind,, 
whom his perfections have never been made tenis 
Thus the Christian religion is founded on a particular, 
revelation. To whom. was this revelation. made.?, 
First to Abraham, and then to his posterity. .. ‘Che. God. 
of the universe, fee Father of all mankind, resolved, 
to make himself known only to the descendants. of.a . 
Chaldean, who during the space of some thousands of 
years, were 10 exclusive possession of the knowledge, 
of the true God. By an act of his special goodness, 
the Jews were a long time the only people who were, 
favoured with that knowledge which is equally neces-, 
sary to, all mankind. This was, the only people that 
knew how to conduct themselves. towards the Supreme. 
Being ; _all other nations were in darkness, or had ideas, 
that were imperfect, ridiculous, and criminal respecting: 
the Sovereign of Nature. 

“Thus, at “the very first step, we perceive that Chrise, 
Baty annihilates the goodness and justice of its,Ged. 

aed revelation. announces a partial God, who; 
favours part of his children to the prejudice of all the. 
rest; who consults only bis own_caprice,; instead) ot 
rewarding real, merit ; who from his inability, to, gives 
happiness to the whole human race, shews, his, tenders, 
ness only to a few individuals, who are nevertheless. as, 
much Apapacitated to, please him as;the rest of their 
brethren. What shall we say of a father placed. at. thee 
head of .a numerous family, who should shew. his pa- 
rental | kindness only to one of. his children ; Wi — 
should. fix” the whole of his attention.on him alone, and, ' 
who should. be dissatisfied with all the rest for not/pers, 
forining hig will, although he had_ never consented: to., 
let thet Spproach. his person. . Should we not accuse.. 
such a father, of caprice, cruelty, stupidity , aud folly,,, 
were he to- inflict his wrath on. those children, whom, 
he himself had excluded from his presence? Should, 
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‘We not tax him ‘with ‘an Injustice of which - ‘only. ‘the 
J 
‘ost sénseless of our spécics could be. capable, ‘Were 
Ke to punish them for not obeying commands, which 
he had not condescended to make known to them? 
“Let “us conclude then, Madam, ‘that a particular 
Pant tion does not suppose God to be good, impar-. 
tial, and equitable, but that it rather supposes an 
cuijust and a whimsical tyrant, who though he may 
display'a kindness and a preference for some of his. 
- creatures, is for that very reason cruel to:all the rests 
This being the case, revelation does not prove the 
goodness, “but it proves the caprice and partiality. of 
the ‘God whom the Christian religion teaches us to, 
revatd as a being of infinite wisdom, benevolence. and 
equity, ‘and as the common Father of all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. If the interest and  self-love -of 
those whom he has favoured, cause them to admire the 
profound ways of a God, because he heaps. benefits. 
upon them to the i injury oF their fellow-creatures, h; Ie, 
must appear very unjust to those who are. the yictims 
of 'his’partiality. tiga 
Nothing but pride could persuade those 1 men, that 
they weré, to the exclusion of all others, the. “People 
cherished by Providence. — a 
‘Blinded by their vanity, they did not perceive, ‘that. . 
his universal and infinite "goodness, was behed by, sup- 
postig him capable of giving a preference to some par-, 
ticular men, or some particular nations, all of whom. 
ought to be equal in his eyes, if it be true ‘that they: 
aré-equally the work of his hands. 
"Nevertheless ‘on’ particular revelations, | are Founded. 
all the: religions of the world. As each man has the, 
vaility’ ‘to think | himself the most impor tant, bes aa in. 
the’ universe, So Is each nation persuaded that to the. 
exclusion of all-others, it ought to enjoy. the tender- 
ness of the Sovereign of Nature. If the Indians ima-. 
eine that it is to ‘them only that Brama has spoken ;, 
the Jews: and Christians, persuade ” themselves. thik, 
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for theny alone, the world was. created, and that itis to 
them-alone that God has revealed: himself. 97> guar: 
"But Tet*ais' for a moment. suppose’ ahat God hase 
réally “manifested himself ; how coulda pure Spivit ren= 
der “himself sensible 20>. What shape did he take: 
What kind of material organs did he make use of-in 
speaking? ~ How: did the infinite’ Being. communi=’ 
cate his thoughts tofinite beings? «Ivshall be-answered» 
that to accommodate himself to the weakness:of hist 
creatures, he employed in his ministry, a: chosen nume! 
ber of men to announce his will to others ;:that he ‘has: 
filled them with his own spirit, and spoken by dod 
mouths. © wonn 
“-But how shall we conceive the infinite Being capad 
ble of ‘uniting himself with ‘the finite nature of »mam?: 
Flow’ shall I: ascertain whether he who’ pretends to be 
inspired’ by the Deity, does not publish hissown reves 
ries Or impositions’ for the oracles) of ‘heaven? o How 
shall I ascertain if it be really true that God speaks 
by his voice *—It ‘is immediately replied’ that to give 
weight to the words of those whom he has)chosento 
be his interpreters,’ God’ has communicated to them a 
portion of his omnipotence, and that they have »pers 
fortned ‘miracles which prove theirdivine mission oOn 
po finer? What is a miracle? | bam ctoldsthateituis 
Operation contrary to the laws'ot' naturel which God 
himself ‘has “fixed  to-whiech BP replys that, according 
to~ the ideas® Phave formed sof the divineqwisdomys st 
appears to-me impossible that an'immutable (Godiean 
change the wise laws which he himself has estabhished: 
Pthéenee conclude that miraeles are: impossiblejoseting 
théy-aré im@onmpatible with Or ideas? of? theo wisdom 
ahd itimutability of the oCreator! dfothesamiverse 
Besidés}: thes mifacles would becnséless torGod > odf 
hé be" oninipdtent; ean he not modify the minds of 
his’ ‘créatares according to his own will etd bee 
To convitice and to persuade thems! er Heel only to 
will that they shall be convinced» and persuaded: « Hé 
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bas only to tell them things that are clear-and sensible, 
things that may» be demonstrated; and to evidence.of 
such a-kind; they willnot fat-to give theirassent... To 
do:this;he will have no need either of miracles.or ine. 
terpreters;; truth alone is sufficient.to win mankind... 
«Supposing, nevertheless, the utility and possibility of 
these miracles; how: shall I ascertain whether the won- 
derful: operation which | see performed by. the.inter-, 
preter.of the Deity, be conformable or contrary to the. 
laws of nature? Am Lacquainted with all these laws? 
May-not:he who speaks to me in the name.of the 
Lord, execute by natural means, though to me un- 
known, those works which appear altogether extraor- 
dinary ?. How shall I assure myself. that he does not 
deceive ‘me?:,Does not my ignorance of the secrets 
and shifts of ls art, expose me to be.the dupe of an 
able.impostor, who might make use of ‘the name of 
Giod-'to inspire me with respect, and, to screen his de- 
ception 2. Thus, his pretended miracles ought to make, 
me suspect) him,,even though-I .were_a -witness of 
themm;obut-how would, the case stand, were these mira- 
cles: said to: have been performed: some.thousands of 
years before miy ‘existence > shall be told that.they 
were attested: by a multitude. of witnesses; but. if 4 
cannot trust to myself when a miracle is. performing, 
bhew shally shave: confidence in -others,. who may be 
eithermore: ignorant, or more» stupid than. myself,..or 
who» perhaps: thought themselves . interested. in -sup- 
porting ‘by their.testimony,; tales entirely.destitute of 
sclfjcon the-contrary, L admit-these miracles, what do 
theye:prove’ to me?» Will they furnish me with. the 
behef;sthat Got) has made use of his omnipotence to 
convinee me of=things; which are-in direct opposition 
to theideasi{ have» formed of his essence, his nature; 
and his divine ‘perfections? Lf .L,.be. persuaded. that 
God is: imamnutabley:a miracle will not force me to be- 
lieve thatdrerisesubject sto change, If I be convineed 
that God is just and good, a miracle will never be 
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gulficientate persuadeane ‘that he is unjust and: wicked. 
D£1 possess aniidea of this wisdom, all the miracles/in 
the..world svyould not: persuade me ‘that God would aét 
hke.a madman. | Shalb «be told; that he would ‘eoti- 
Sent.to perform: miracles. that. destroy his» divinityy ‘or 
that are. proper: only to erase from the minds of men — 
the ideas which they ought to entertain of his infinite 
; perfections 3 3s, Lhis, however, is what: would happen 
were, God himself to perform, or to grant the powerf 
performing miracles in favour of a particular revelation. 
tie would,-in that case; derange: the course of nature, 
to.teach the world that he is capricious, partial; unjust, 
and cruel; he would make use of chis“ommipotetice 
purposely to. convince us, that his goodness: was. in- 
sufficient for the welfare of his: creatures; hé- would 
anake. a.vain parade of /his power; to hide’ his dnabil 
to,convinee mankind by oa single act of his wall. ™ ‘Th 
short, he would interfere with the éternal-and immtta- 
bleodaws. of nature, to shew us'that ‘he is° subject to 
changes: and: te-announce to mankind: some important 
hews; whichthey had hitherto been alestitue: of,® — 
withstanding alk his goodness. « 3 isas 
-eud huscunder whatever point of view we vesied rev. 
lation; cby, whatever miracles we may suppose ‘it(attést- 
edsoit-witbalways be: in:contradiction to: the! déas' “4 
haveofi, théesDeaty. 1» They will shew usethat he act#ih 
@m ubjust and anarbitrary manner: consulting only ahs 
ownowhimsnm the favours:he bestows, ‘and riser ed 
‘ghang ineshis conduct; that heavas*unable’to comm 
hnicate alh:att; ones te maniimde the knowledge: inka. 
sary to.their existence, and ‘to give them'that degree or 
perfectionsof <which their natures ‘were susceptible 
Aience;sMadam,: youcmay see, that the! supposition of 
acrevelationgoean never. be reconciled with the® ibinite 
cvoodnessp justice, omnipotence; nae ial reg a 
the soyerergneef the universdriit oloi mons to TscmiwG 
o They willynot fail sto tell you, that che iCnelterue 
all things, the independent Monarch of Nattiré'is' the 
master of his favours’;:that he owes nothine’ to His’ crea- 
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tures 3, that: he caw dispose of themas he pleases, with- 
out,any: justice, and without their having any right 
ef complaint ; ‘that anan is incapable of sounding’the 
profundity of his decrees, and that hisjustice is not 
theyjustice of men: >> But all these answers which ‘di- 
vinesi have continually im their mouths, serve” only to 
eeelerate the destruction of those sublime ideas, which 
they-have given usvof the Deity. The result appears 
}t0;obe;» that God conducts himself according to the 
Maxitns of -a fantastic sovereign, who satisfied in» hav- 
4ng:rewarded some of his favourites, thinks himself jus- 
tified in neglecting the rest of his subjects, and to leave 
them groaning in the most deplorable misery. °° 
_ci ¥ou mustoacknowledge, Madam, it is not on‘such 
ja;medel, that. we can form a powerful, equitable’ and 
beneficent; God, whose omnipotence ought'to: enable 
‘him to,procure happiness to all his subjects, without 
_anyofear of exhausting the treasures of his goodness:'* 
of Af wee are otold: that. divine: justice: bears” no” resem- 
iblance to the justice of men,» I reply: thatim this ‘ease, 
we, afe not authorized tosay that God is just; séeing 
that by justice, it is not) possible:for us to conceive 
any; thing; except.a similar quality to that'called jus- 
tice by the beings of ourown species. > If divine justice 
-bgars-no resemblance to human justice ; if,-on the coti- 
trary,; thisjustice resembles what we call: injustice, 
then all our ideas-confound themselves, and we know 
not.either, what weomeam or what we say, when we 
affirm, -that-God is just. According to human-ideas 
{whieh are. however-the only -ones’ that» men are pos- 
sessed. of ):justicewill always: excludecaprice. and par- 
tiality;,and never can we prevent» ourselves from ‘re- 
qgarding,as, iniquitous and vicious,’ a ‘sovereign, who 
being, both able.and willing to occupy himself with the 
happiness of his subjects; should: plunge the greatest 
number of them into misfortune; and reserve his-kind- 
ness,-for those to, whom his: whims » have given the 
peferencas Vi Jocrloisno lV, ta9pa9 Sahni 

_,oWith) respect; to telling us, that God owes “nothing 
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to:his: creatures, such an atrocious principle is’ destruc- 
tiverofievery: idea of justice and goodness, and" ténds 
wisibly:to‘sap the foundation of all> religion.»> Ai God 
that is just and good, owes happiness to every beimg'to 
whom he has given existence ; he ceases to be just‘and 
good, if ‘he produce them only to render them: miset- 
able; and he: would be destitute of both wisdom and 
reason, were he to give them birth only to’ be theowie- 
tims* of his caprice. What should ‘we ‘think vofva 
father bringing children into the world, ‘for’ the” sole 
purpose of putting their eyes out, and ee them 
at his ease ? 

On the other hand, every religion is founded-on iHfe 
reciprocal engagements supposed to exist between God 
‘and his ‘creatures. If God owe nothing tormengoif 
he:be not bound to fulfil his engagements: with them, 
when they fulfil their’s, what purpose is: — in- 
tended ‘to’serve? 

« What motives can men have to render to the Deity 
their homage and their worship? >» LSIBIST 

vo\Why should we shew so much officiousnesy in lowinn 
“or serving a master, who thinks himself justified: in dis- 
pensing with all duty towards those he has wicca larg 
this ‘service P > 

eilbis easy to perceive that the ideas iwhieh they’ pro- 
amulgate, are destructive of divine justice, ‘and that they 
are founded on a fatal prejudice, common among’ the 
wulgar, that great power must necessarily place its pos- 
wessor beyond the laws of equity, that force cat give 
right to:act wickedly, and that no one ought to”ques- 
‘tion ‘the actions of a man sufficiently powerfuk to fol- 
dow his own caprices. These notions are’ visibky’bor- 
rowed ‘from*the conduct of tyrants, who no! sooner 
eae unlimited: power, than they cast off all restraint 

thatvof ‘their own fancy, and: aii that justice 
‘has ‘nothing’to do with their condition. * It. is #this 
hideous shape, that our divites haveformed their God, 
whose justice nevertheless they: pretend to substantiate ; 
‘yet, if the conduct attributed. to: him aweres true) we 
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should be compelled: to regard him.as the most unjust 
of;tyrants, the: most partial of fathers and thécomost 
fantastical of :priaces. In short,,of all the bemgs that 
oun minds» can conceive, he would certainly beithe 
most fearful-and the least worthy of our love... Weare 
likewise told: that-God, who created all men, wished 
hunself to, be known only to a very small: number 
among’ them); that whilst:these chosen few exclusively 
enjoyed: his -kindness,: all the rest) are the objectssof 
His: wrath, and:that he created them only with aview 
of Jeavingothem in ignorance and darkness, incorder 
to inflict on them the most cruel of punishmeuts: 
oWe:see-that these unhappy. traits in the character of 
the) Deity; -pierce through every shade of the Christian 
‘economy; we find them in the books which they pre- 
_.tend:to be inspired; and: witness: them in the dogmas-of 
-predestination and:grace. ui ovodt moda 
In a word, this religion announces: a despotice-deity 
whom-we vainly attempt to justify, whilstievery thing 
related of him serves ‘only toy prove his: injustice;i<his 
capricious. tyranny, and whimsical. partialitys y When 
we expostulate -against his conduet, «which; dws the 
eyes-ot every rational: man must appear so:inordimate, 
the priests think to stop our mouths by telling us heris 
omnipotent ; that he is the master-of -his:own- favours ; 
that she;owes, nothing to any» creature, and that swe 
aworms»of, the earth, have ono right to criticise chis 
actionse><They: finish» by. intimidating us: withe the 
frightful and iniquitous» chastisements which) aresan 
-reserve for-all those who dare to murmur at his deerees. 
iciItus easy, to: perceive the futility of these arguments. 
-Rower):Iy do:contend, can neveryconter the right<of 
wiolatinguequity..- Leta sovereign be as: powerful-as 
she-may, he is not on that-account less-blameable,when 
sinrewards: and, punishments: he follows: only: :his; ¢a- 
aprice. «: It) is true, we may fear:him; we. may) flatter 
‘him, .we may~pay-him servile homage: ‘but never shall 
we lovechim:sincerely; ; never-shall sve.serve:himefaith- 
sbally:;:nevereshiall’ we lock: up to him ~as thesmiodebof 
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justice-and:goodness. If those whoo receive his:kind« 
ness: believe him to: be just: and good, those who arethé 
objects. of shis -folly'and vigour, cannot prevent: thems 
sélves from: detesting bias monstrous; botany a their 
heartsawo: bot PO nise 
ot Hf we be: told ‘that we are ode as worms me envi 
rélativély to.God, or that we are only like a:-vasecin the 
hands: of a potter, [reply in this case, that there cam 
neither: be connection nor moral. duty between: the 
creature and his Creator; and | shall hence conclude; 
that religion is useless, seeing that a worm of earth can’ _ 
owe ‘nothing to the man that crushes it, and that the 
vasecan Owe nothing to the. potter that has formed 1: 
In the-supposition, that man is only, a worm, oran 
earthen vessel in the eyes of the Deity, he would be 
prem eit either of serving him, glorifying him, honours 

chita, -or offending him. We. are; however, con- 
edpuallyi told, that man is capable of merit and demerit 
ub the sight of: his God, whom he. is. ordered, to. lovey 
serve,and. worship... Weare likewise assured, -thatit 
was nan alone, whom the Deity. had in view in alkh bis 
works 5; ‘that. dt-is for. him alone, the universe: was: 
ereated :>for‘him alone, that the course.of nature was 
so-often deranged; and, in short, it was-with.a view of 
being honoured, cherished, and. glorified by many that, 
God- has: revealed -himself to. us. According -to; the, 
principles: of the Christian, religion,! God, does» aot 
cease, fora single instant, his occupations, for many 
this worn of chute this, earthen vessel, which-he, has: 
fonmed. -Nay, more; man.is sufficiently, powerful,to, 
influence. the howour. and glory of his, God 5 it, nests; 
neither|.with man to, please him, or to, irritate him, to 
deserve his favour or his hatred, to appease him orate 
kindle-his, wrath. : y¥ 

. Do younot perceive, Madam, the steiking contra: 
dictions-of.. those principles, which, : nevertheless, form 
the. basis ofall revealed religions ?., Indeed, ;we.cannot 
find one.of, them. that, is not erected on, ne reciprocal 
influence, between, sod and. man, and between man, 
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ahd God. ‘Our own'species, ‘which are: annihilated’ it 
Eimay: use*the expression) ‘everytime ‘thatit-becomes” 
necessary to’ whitewash the Deity ftom some reproach> 
fub:stain of injustice ‘and ‘partiality ; these” miserable 
beings, to whom it is pretended that God owes ‘nos 
thing, ‘and “who, -we are assured, are unnecessary to 
him for’his own ‘felicity ; the human race, whichis 
nothing in his eyes, becomes all at once the principal 
; performer on the stage of nature. We find thatoman 
kind are necessary to support the glory of their Crea? 
tor; ‘we see them become the sole objects of his*tare; 
we' behold in them the power to gladden or afflict him? 
we see'them metiting his favour, and provoking his wrath: 
According to these contradictory notions concerning 
the God’of the universe, the source of all felicity,” is 
he mot really the: most wretched’ of beings? ° Wecbe- 
hold him perpetually exposed to ‘the insults of mén, 
whovoffend ‘him by their thoughts, their words, | their 
actions, and their neslect of duty. They incommedée 
hims they irritate” hin, by the capricioustiess' of -theié 
minds, by their actions; their desires, and even by theif 
ronorancey CIf sve admit those’ Christian» prinetptes 
which suppose that? the great. portion’ of ‘the: hwwan 
racéexcites thefury of the’ Eternal, and that véry'few 
of thenr live ina’ manner conformable to” his: ViEWwey 
will if not necessarily Yesult therefiom, ‘that inthe jm 
mense crowd of beings whom’ God has created for his 
glory, only ‘avery small number of them | glorifyohim 
aiid please! ‘him y while allothe rest are occupied: in’ 
vexing Hii, exciting his wrath; troabline his felicity, 
deranging the Gdet that he loves, frustrating his dee 
signs}\'and “forcing hin to — i ‘immutable in’ 
tehtions’ I senoggs 3¥1929 
You are, EDU stinprized-t at) the “contiae 
diétions t6' bé encountered at theoway ‘first! step we | 
tak@in examining” this religion > and P take ‘upor my) 
sélf to ‘predict that your: DeeHbareAssenen t | avi] ieved¥e! 
as you | procééd "thereiti.° IH you ‘coolly “exaniite fie! 
ideas presented tons ji the revelation commiow both: +6! 
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Jews and Christians, and contained in the books 
which they tell us are sacred, you will find that the 
Deity who speaks, is always in contradiction with him- 
self; that he becomes his own destroyer, and is per- 
petually occupied in undoing what he has just done, 
and in repairing his own workmanship, to which, in 
the first instance, he was incapable of giving that de- 
gree of perfection he wished it to possess. He is 
never satisfied with his own works, and cannot, in 
spite of his omnipotence, bring the human race to the 
point of perfection he intended. The books contain- 
ing the revelation, on which Christianity is founded, 
every where display to us a God of goodness in the 
commission of wickedness; an omnipotent God, 
whose projects unceasingly miscarry; an immutable 
God changing his maxims and his conduct ; an omnis- 
cient God, continually deceived unawares ; a resolute 
God, yet repenting of his most important actions; a 
God of wisdom, whose arrangements never attain suc- 
cess. He is a great God, who occupies himself with 
the most puerile trifles ; an all-sufficient God, yet sub- 
ject to jealousy ; a powerful God, yet suspicious, vin- 
dietive, and cruel ; and a just God, yet permitting and 
prescribing the most atrocious imiquities.. In a word, 
he is a perfect God, yet displaying at the same time 
such imperfections and vices, that the most despicable 
of men would blushto resemble him. 

Behold, Madam, the God whom this religion orders 
you to adore em speret and in truth. | reserve for an- 
other letter, an analysis of the holy books which you 
are taught to respect as the oracles of heaven. I now 
perceive, for the first time, that I have perhaps made 
too long a dissertation, and [ doubt not, you have al- 
ready perceived, that a system built on a basis possess-~ 
ing so little sclidity as that of the God whom his de- 
votees raise with one hand and destroy with the other, 
can have no stability attached to it, and can be regard- 
ed only as a long tissue of errors and contradictions. 

Ll am, &e, 
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“ You have seen, Madam, in my preceding letter, the 
incompatible and. contradictory ideas which this religion 
gives us of the» Deity. You will have seen, that the 
révelatiom which is announced:to us,. instead of being 
the offspring of his: goodness and. tenderness for.the 
human race, is*really only.a proof of injustice, and 
partiality, of which a God who is equally just and 
good, would be entirely incapable. . Let us. now,ex- 
amine, whether:the ideas-suggested to. us by these 
books, “containing: the divine, oracles, are more ra- 
tional, more consistent, or more. conformable to the 
divine perfections. Let us see whether the statements. 
related inthe Bible, whether the commands -prescribed 
to‘us' in the name of God. himself, are: really worthy 
of God; ‘and display to us the Jcharagters of? infiaite 
—s goodness, power and justice.: 2 troor was 
@'Thése* inspired: books go. back:to.; the origin a the 
eouldai ii Moses, the! confidant, the interpreter, theihis- 
toriati ofthe Deity, ‘makes »us.(if we may use such 
pra aes ap witnesses: of the formation ofthe anix 
verse,’ He'tells us, that the Eternal, tired-of his: igac« 
tion, Bok it into ‘his head: to» create, a world that was: 
necessary to his:glory...6 >: 
ve effect: ‘this, he: forms matter: out : bis saline 
spirit’ produces a substance which has no affinity 
to ‘Himselfsalthough this God fills»all space with his 
immensity, yet still he found room enough in it to 
admit” the-universe, as well as all the material sree 
contained therein. 
jesé'at least are the ideas sviticle divines wish us: to 
feet: Tespecting ‘the creation, if sucha thing were pos- 
sible; “as that of possessing a clear idea of a pure spi- 
rit producing matter. “But this discussion is throwing 
us into metaphysical researches which I wish to avoid. 
D 
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It will be sufficient to tell you that you may console 
yourself for not being able to comprehend it, seeing 
that the most profound thinkers who talk about the 
creation, or the eduction of the world from nothing, 
have no ideas on the subject more precise than those 
which you form to yourself. As soon, Madam, as 
you take the trouble to reflect thereon, you will find 
that divines, instead of explaining things, have done 
nothing but invent words in order to render them du- 
bious, and to confound all our natural coneeptions. 

I will not, however, tire you, by a fastidious display of 
the blunders which fill the narrative of Moses, which 
they announce to us as being dictated by the Deity. 
If we read it with a little attention, we sball perceive 
in every page, philosophical and astronomical errors, 
unpardonable in an inspired author, and such as we 
should consider ridiculous in any man, who in the 
most superficial manner should have studied and con- 
templated nature. 

You will find for example, light created before the 
sun, although this star is visibly the source of the 
light which communicates itself to our globe. You 
will find the evening and the morning established before 
the formation of this same sun, whose presence alone 
produces day, whose absence produces night, and 
whose different aspects constitute morning and even- 
ing. You will there find that the moon is spoken of, 
as a body possessing its own light, in a similar manner 
as the sun possesses it, although this planet is a dark 
body and receives its light from the sun. ‘These igno- 
rant blunders are sufficient to shew you, that the Deity 
who revealed himself to Moses, was quite unacquainted 
with the nature of those substances which he had 
created out of nothing, and that you at present pos- 
sess more information respecting them, than was once 
-possessed by the Creator of the world. 

Iam not ignorant that our divines have an answer 
always ready to those difficulties which would attack 
their divine science, and place their knowledge far 
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below that of Galileo, Descartes, Newton, aiid ever’ 
below that of young people, who have scarcely studied | 
the first elements of natural philosophy. ‘They. will? 
tell us that God in order to render himself intelligible 
to the savage and ignorant Jews, spoke in conformity’ 
to their imperfect notions, in the false and incorrect 
language of the vulgar. We must not be imposed 
upon by this solution, which our doctors regard as’ 
triumphant, and which they so frequently employ’ 
when it becomes necessary to justify the Bible against 
the ignorance and vulgarities contained therein. We’ 
answer them, that a God who knows every thing, and 
ean pertorm every thing, might by a single word, have 
rectified the false notions of the people he wished to 
enlighten, and enabled them to know the nature of bo- 
dies more perfectly than the most able men who have 
since appeared. If it be replied that revelation is not 
intended to render men learned, but to make them 
pious, I answer that revelation was not sent to esta- 
blish false notions, that it would be unworthy of God 
to borrow the language of falsehood and ignorance ; 
that the knowledge of nature, so far from being an 
injury to piety, is by the avowal of divines, the most 
proper study to display the greatness of God. They 
tell us, that religion would be unmoveable, were it 
conformable to true knowledge, that we should have 
no objections to make to the recital of Moses, nor to 
the philosophy of the Holy Scriptures, if we found 
nothing but what was continually confirmed by expe- 
rience, astronomy, and the demonstrations of geo- 
metry. 

To maintain a contrary opinion, and to say that God 
is pleased in confounding the knowledge of men and 
in rendering it useless, is to pretend that he is pleased 
with making us ignorant and changeable, and that he 
condemns the progress of the human mind, although 
we ought to suppose him the author of it. ‘To pre- 
tend that God was obliged in the scriptures to conform 
himself to the language of men, is to pretend that he 
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withdrew his assistance from those he wished to en- 
lighten, and that he was unable of rendering them sus- 
ceptible of comprehending the language of truth. 
This is an observation not to be lost sight of in the 
examination of revelation, where we find in each page 
that God expresses himself in a manner quite unwor- 
thy of the Deity. Could not an omnipotent God, in- 
stead of degrading himself, instead of condescending to 
speak the language of ignorance, so far enlighten them as 
to make them understand a language more true, more 
noble, and more conformable to the ideas which are given 
us of the Deity? An experienced master, by degrees 
enables his scholars to understand what he wishes to 
teach them, and a God ought to be able to communi- 
cate to them immediately, all the knowledge he in- 
tended to give them. 

However, according to Genesis, God after creating 
the world produced man from the dust of the earth. 
Inthe mean while we are assured that he created him 
in his own image ; but what was the image of God? 
How could man, who is at least partly material, repre- 
sent a pure spirit which excludes all matter ? 

‘How could his imperfect mind be formed on the 
model of a mind possessing all perfection, like that 
which we suppose in the Creator of the universe? 
What resemblance, what proportion, what affinity 
could there be between a finite mind united to a body, 
and the infinite spirit of the Creator? These, doubt- 
less, are great difficulties ; hitherto it has been thought 
impossible to decide them ; and they will probably, for 
a long time employ the minds of those who strive to 
understand the incomprehensible meaning of a book, 
which God provided for our instruction, 

But why did God create man? Because he wished 
to people the universe with intelligent beings who 
would render him homage, who should witness his 
wonc’ts, who should glorify him, who. should medi- 
tate and contemplate his works, and merit his favours 
by their submission to his laws, 
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' Here we behold man becoming necessary to the dig- 

nity of his God, who without him would live without 
being glorified, who would receive no homage, and 
who would be the melancholy Sovereign of an empire 
without subjects, a condition not suited to his vanity. 
I think it useless to remark to you what little con- 
formity we find between those ideas, and such as are 
given us of a self-sufficient being, who without the 
assistance of any other, is supremely happy. All the 
characters in which the Bible pourtrays the Deity, are 
always borrowed trom man, or from a proud monarch, 
and we every where find, that instead of having made 
-man after his own image, it is man that has always 
made God after the image of himself, that has con- 
ferred on him his own way of thinking, his own vir- 
tues and his own vices. 

But did this man whom the Deity has created for 
his glory, faithfully fulfil the wishes of his Creator ? 
This subject that he has just acquired, will he be obe- 
dient, will he render homage to his power, will he 
execute his will? He has done nothing of the kind. 
Scarcely is he created when he becomes rebellious to 
the orders of his sovereign ; he eats a forbidden fruit 
which God has placed in his way in order to tempt 
him, and by this act, draws the divine wrath, not 
only on himself, but on all his posterity. Thus it is, 
that he annihilates at one blow the great projects of 
the omnipotent, who had no sooner made man for his 
glory than he becomes offended with that conduct 
which he ought to have foreseen. 

Here he finds himself obliged to change his projects 
with regard to mankind, he becomes their enemy, and 
condems them and the whole of the race (who had 
not yet the power of sinning) to innumerable penalties, 
to cruel calamities, and to death! What do I say? 
To punishments which death itself shall not terminate, 
Thus God, who wished to be glorified, is not glorified ; 
he seems to have created man only to offend him, that 
he might afterwards punish the offender. 
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In this recital, which is founded on the Bible, can 
you recognize, Madam, an omnipotent God, whose or- 
ders are always accomplished, and whose projects are. 
all necessarily executed? In a God who tempts us, 
or who permits us to be tempted, do you behold a 
being of beneficence and sincerity? Ina God who 
punishes the being he has tempted or subjected to 
temptation, do you perceive any equity? In a God 
who extends his vengeance even to those who have 
not sinned, do you behold any shadow of justice ? 
In a God who }s irritated at what he knew must neces- 
sarily happen, can you imagine any foresight? In 
the rigorous punishments by which this God is des- 
tined to avenge himself of his feeble creatures, both 
inthis world and the next, can you perceive the least 
appearance of goodness ? 

‘Itis however this history, or rather this fable, on 
which is founded the whole edifice of the Christian 
religion. 

If the first man had not been disobedient, the human 
race had not been the object of the divine wrath, and 
would have had no need of a redeemer. If this God 
who knows. all things, foresees all things, and possesses 
all power, had prevented or foreseen the fault of Adam, 
it would not have been necessary for God to sacrifice 
his own innocent son to appease his fury. Mankind, 
for whom he created the universe, would then have been 
always happy; they would not have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of that Deity who demanded their adoration. 
In a word, if this apple had not been imprudently 
eaten by Adam and his spouse, mankind would not 
have suffered so much misery, man would have en- 
joyed without interruption, the immortal happiness to 
which God had destined him, and the views of Provi- 
dence towards his creatures would not have been 
frustrated. 

It would be useless to make reflections on notions 
so whimsical, so contrary to the wisdom, the power 
and the justice of the Deity. It 1s doing quite enough 
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to compare the different objects which the the Bible 
presents to us to perceive their inutility, absurdities, 
and contradictions. We there see, continually, a wise 
God conducting himself like a madman. He defeats 
his own projeets that he may afterwards repair them ; 
repents of what he has done ; actsas if he had foreseen 
nothing, and is forced to permit proceedings which 
his omnipotence could not prevent. In the writings 
revealed by this God, he appears occupied only, in 
blackening his own character, degrading himself, vili- 
fying himself, even in the eyes of men whom he 
would excite to worship him and pay him homage; 
overturning and confounding the minds of those whom 
he had designed to enlighten. What has just been said, 
might suffice to undeceive us with respect to a book 
which would pass better as being intended to destroy 
the idea of a Deity, than as one containing the oracles 
dictated and revealed by him. Nothing but a heap of 
absurdies could possibly result from principles so. false 
and irrational ; nevertheless, let us take another glance 
at the principal objects which this divine work conti- 
nually offers to our consideration. Let us pass on ,to 
the deluge. The holy books tell us, that, in spite of 
the will of the Almighty, the whole human race, who 
had already been punished by infirmities, accidents 
and death, continued to give themselves up to. the 
most unaccountable depravity. God becomes irritated 
and repents having created them. Doubtless he could 
not have foreseen this depravity, yet, rather than change 
the wicked disposition of their hearts, which he holds 
in his own hands, he performs the most surprizing, 
the most impossible of miracles. He at once drowns 
all the inhabitants, with the exception of some favour- 
ites, whom he destines to re-people the earth with a 
chosen race, that will render themselves more agree- 
able to their God. But does the Almighty succeed in 
this new project? The chosen race, saved from the 
waters of the deluge, on the wreck of the earth’s de- 
struction, begin again to offend the Sovereign of 
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Nature, abandon themselves to new crimes, give them- 
selves up to idolatry, and forgetting the recent effects 
of celestial vengeance, seem intent only on provoking 
heaven by their wickedness. In order to provide a 
remedy, God chooses for his favourite the idolator 
Abraham. To him he discovers himself; he orders 
him to renounce the worship of his fathers, and em- 
brace a new religion. To guarantee this covenant, the 
Sovereign of nature prescribes a melancholy, ridiculous 
and whimsical ceremony, to the observance of which 
a God of wisdom attaches his favours. The posterity 
of this chosen man are consequently to enjoy for ever- 
lasting, the greatest advantages; they will always be 
the. most partial object of tenderness with the Al- 
mighty ; they will be happier than all other nations 
whom the Deity will abandon to occupy himself only 
for them. 

These solemn promises, however, have not prevent- 
ed the race of Abraham from becoming the slaves ofa 
vile nation; that was detested by the Eternal; his dear 
friends experienced the most cruel treatment onthe 
part of the Egyptians. God could not guarantee them 
from ‘the misfortune. that had befallen them;, but.in.. 
order to free them again, he raised up to them a libera- 
tor, a:chief, who performed the most astonishing mira-. 
cles,. Atthe voice of Moses, all nature is confounded; 
God employs him to declare his will, yet he.who could 
create and: annihilate. the. world, could not subdue 
Pharaoh. The obstinacy of this Prince defeats in ten 
successive trials, the divine omnipotence of which 
Moses.is the depositary. After-having vainly attempt- 
ed to. overcome a monarch, whose heart God had been 
pleased to. harden, God has recourse to the. most. ordi- 
nary method of rescuing his. people; he tells them.to 
runoff, after, having first counselled them to rob the 
Egyptians. «The fugitives are pursued, but God,, who 
protects these robbers, orders the sea to.swallow up the 
miserable people, who had the temerity to run after 
their property. | } ey 
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The Deity would, doubtless, have reason to be satis- 
fied with the conduct of a people that he had just de- 
livered by such a great number of miracles, Alas! 
Neither Moses nor the Almighty, could succeed in pre-~ 
suading this obstinate people to abandon the false gods 
of that country where they had been so miserable ; 
they preferred them to the living God who had just 

‘saved them. All the miracles which the Eternal was 
daily performing in favour of Israel, could not over- 
come their stubbornness, which was still more incon- 
ceivable and wonderful than the greatest miracles. 
These wonders which are now extolled as convincing 
proofs of the divine mission of Moses, were by’ the 
confession of this same Moses, who has himself trans- © 
mitted us the accounts, incapable of convincing the 
people who were witnesses of them, and never pro- ~ 
duced the good effects which the Deity proposed’ to” 
himself in performing them. a 5% 

The credulity, the obstinacy, the continual depravity ” 
of the Jews, Madam, are the most indubitable proofs 
of the falsity of the miracles of Moses, as well as 
those of all his successors, to whom the Scriptures at- 
tribute a supernatural power. If in the face of these © 
facts it be pretended that these miracles are attested, 
we shall be compelled, at least, to agree that, according 
to the Bible account, they have been entirely useless, | 
that the Deity has been constantly baffled in all his 
projects, and that he could never make of the Hebrews 
a people submissive to his will. — — 

We find, however, God continues obstinately em- 
ployed to render his people worthy of him; he does 
not lose sight of them for a moment; he sacrifices 
whole nations to them, and sanctions their rapine, vio- 
lence, treason, murder, and usurpation. In a word, 
he permits them to do any thing to obtain his ends. 
He is continually sending them chiefs, prophets, and 
wonderful men, who try in vain to bring them to their 
duty. The whole history of the Old Testament dis- 
plays nothing but the vain efforts 6f God to vanquish 
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the obstinacy of his people. ‘To succeed in’ this, he- 
employs ‘kindnesses, miracles, and severity. Some- 
times he delivers up to them whole nations to be 
hated, pillaged, and exterminated ; at other times he 
permits these same nations to exercise over his fa- 
vourite people, the greatest of cruelties. He delivers 
them into the hand of their enemies, who are likewise 
the enemies of God himself. Idolatrous nations be- 
come masters of the Jews, who are left to feel the in- 
sults, the contempt, and the most unheard-of severi- 
ties, and are sometimes compelled to sacrifice to idols, 
and to violate the law of their God. The race of 
‘Abraham becomes the prey of impious nations. The 
Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, make them 
successively undergo the most cruel treatment, and 
suffer the most bloody outrages, and God even permits 
his temple to be polluted in order to punish the Jews. 

To terminate, at length, the troubles of his cherished. 
people, the pure Spirit that created the universe, sends 
his own son, It is said that he had already been an- 
nounced by his prophets, though this was certainly 
done in a manner admirably adapted to prevent his be- 
ing known on his arrival. This Son of God becomes 
aman through his kindness for the Jews, whom he 
came to liberate, to enlighten, and to render the most 
happy of mortals. Being clothed with divine omni- 
potence, he performs the most astonishing miracles, 
which do not, however, convince the Jews. He can 
do every thing but convert them. Instead of convert- 
ing and liberating the Jews, he is himself compelled, 
notwithstanding all his miracles, to undergo the most 
infamous of punishments, and to terminate his life like 
a common malefactor. God is condemned to death 
by the people he came to save. The Eternal hardened 
and blinded those among whom he sent his own Son ; 
he did not foresee that this Son would be rejected. 
What dol say? He managed matters in such a way 
as not to be recognized, and took such steps that his 
favourite people dérived no benefit from the coming of 
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the Messiah. In a word, the Deity seems to have 

taken the greatest care that his projects, so favourable 

_ to the Jews, should be nullified and rendered unpro- 
fitable. 

When we expostulate against a conduct so strange 
and so unworthy of the Deity, we are. told it was ne- 
cessary for every thing to take place insuch a manner, 
for the accomplishment of prophecies, which had an- 
nounced that the Messiah should be disowned, reject- 
ed, and put to death. But why did God, who knows 
all, and who foresaw the fate of his dear Son, form the 
project of sending him among the Jews, to whom he 
must have known that his mission would be useless ? 
Would it not have been easier neither to announce 
him nor send him? Would it not have been more 
conformable to divine omnipotence, to spare himself 
the trouble of so many miracles, so many prophecies, 
so much useless labour, so much wrath, and so many 
sufferings to his own Son, by giving at once to the 
human race that degree of perfection he intended for 
them? 

We are told it was necessary that the Deity should 
have a victim ; that to repair the fault of the first man, 
no expedient would be sufficient but the death of an- 
other God; that the only God of the universe could 
not be appeased-but by the blood of his own Son. I 
reply, in the first place, that God had only to prevent 
the first man from committing a fault; that this would 
have spared him much chagrin and sorrow, and saved 
the life of his dear Son. I reply, likewise, that man 
is incapable of offending God unless God either per- 
mitted it, or consented to it. I shall not examine how 
it is possible for God to have a son, who being as 
much a God as himself, can be subject to death. I 
reply, also, that it is impossible to perceive such a 
grave fault and sin in taking an apple; and that we: 
can find very little proportion between the crime com- 
mitted ie the: Pety, by eating an bahar and i ies 
Son’s death.- 
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I know well enough, I shall be told that theseare all 
mysteries ; ; but I in my turn shall reply, that mysteries 
are imposing words, imagined by men. who, know, not 
how to get themselves out of the labyrinth, into. which 
their false reasonings and_ senseless principles have 
once plunged them. 

_ Be this as it may, we are assured that the Messiah. or 
the Deliverer of the Jews, had been clearly. predicted 
and described, by the prophecies contained in the Old 
Testament. In this case, I demand why the Jews 
have disowned this wonderful man, this God whom 
God sent to them? They answer me, that the incre- 
dulity of the Jews was likewise predicted, and. that 
divers inspired writers had announced the death of the 
Son of God. To which I reply, that a sensible God 
ought. not to have sent him under such, circumstances, 
that.an omnipotent God ought to have adopted mea- 
sures more efficacious and certain, to bring: his-people 
into.the way in which he wished. them.to go... If he 
wished not to convert, and to liberate the Jews, it,.was 
quite useless to send his Son among them, and thereby 
-expose him toa death that was both certain, and 
_foreseens.... 

They. will not, fail to tell me, that in the ends ‘the 
Divine patience became. tired of the excesses,,of. the 
Jews; that the immutable God, who. had.,sworn, an 
eternal alliance with the race of Abraham, wished at 
length to break thetreaty, which he had however, assured 
them should last forever. It is pretended that,God 
had determined to. reject the Hebrew nation, .in, order 
to adopt the Gentiles, whom he had hated and despised 
nearly four thousand years, I reply, that this discourse 
is very little conformable to the ideas we ought to. have 
of a God who changes not, whose mercy is 2nfintte, 
and whose goodness is znexhaustible. 1. shall. tell 
them, that in this case, the Messiah announced. by 
the Jewish Bron was destined for the Jews, and 
that he .ou ato, haye. been their. liberator, , instead of 
destroying t oe and. their religion, If. it,be 
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possible to unravel any thing in these obscure, enigma- 

‘tical, and symbolical oracles of the prophets of Judea, 
as we find them in the Bible; if there be any means 
of guessing the meaning of the obscure riddles, which 
have been decorated with the pompous name of pro- 
phecies, we shall perceive that the inspired writers, 
‘when they are in a good humour, always promise the 
Jews, a man that: will redress their grievances, restore 
‘the kingdom of Judah, and not one that should de- 
stroy the religion’ “of Moses. If it were for the Gen- 
‘tiles that the Messiah should’ come, he is no longer 
the Messiah promised to the Jews, and announced by 
their prophets.’ If Jesus be the Messiah of the: Jews, 
he could not be the destroyer of their nation, ~~ 

Should’ I’ be told, that Jesus himself declared ‘that 

45 came to fulfil the law of Moses, and not to abolish. 
it, I ask, why Christians do not observe the’ ads oO 
) the Jews? 

' Thus, in wheather light we regard Jesus Christ, ile 
“pihdaive that he could not be the man whom the pro- 
‘pliets have predicted, since it is evident that he came 
“only to destroy the religion of the Jews, which though 

instituted by God himself, had nevertheless become 
disagreeable to him. If this inconstant God, who 
was wearied with the worship of the Jews, had at 
length repented of his injustice towards the Gentiles, 
‘jt was to them, that he ought to have sent his Son. 
By acting in this way, he would at least, have saved 
“his old friends from a frightful deicide which he forced 
‘them to: commit, because they were not able to recog- 
‘nize the God he sent amongst them. Besides, the Jews 
were very pardonable in not acknowledging their ex- 
pected Messiah, in an artisan of Galilee, who was des- 
titute of all the characteristics which the prophets had 
telated, and during whose life-time, his fellow-citizens 
“were neither liberated nor happy. 
~-' We are told, that he performed miracles. He 
healed the sick ; caused the lame to walk; gave sight 
to the blind, ‘atid raised the dead. At length, he ac- 
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complished his own resurrection. It might be so — 
believed; yet, he has visibly failed in that miracle, for 
which alone he came upon earth. He was never able 
either to persuade or to convert the Jews, who wit- 
nessed all the daily wonders that he performed. Not- 
withstanding these prodigies, they placed him ignomi- 
nously on the cross. In spite of his divine power, he 
was incapable of escaping punishment. He wished | 
to die, to render the Jews culpable, and to have 
the pleasure of rising again the third day, in order 
to confound the ingratitude and obstinacy, of his fel- 
low-citizens. What is the result? Did his fellow- | 
citizens concede to this great miracle, and have they 
at length acknowledged him? . Far from it ; they never 
saw him. The Son of God, who rose from the dead 
in secrecy, showed himself only to his adherents. 
They alone pretend to have conversed with him. They 
alone, have furnished us with the particulars of his lite 
and miracles, and yet by such suspicious testimony, 
they wish to convince us of the divinity of his mis- 
sion, eighteen hundred years after the event, although 
he could not convince his cotemporaries the Jews. 

We are then told, that many Jews have been con- 
verted to Jesus Christ; that after his death many 
others were converted ; that the witnesses of the life 
and niiracles of the Son of God; have sealed their 
testimony with their blood ; that men will not die to 
attest falsehood ; that by a visible effect of the divine 
power, the people of a great part of the earth have 
adopted Christianity, and still persist in the belief of 
this divine religion. 

In a}l this, | perceive nothing like a miracle. I see 
nothing but what is conformable to the ordinary pro- 
gress of thehuman mind. Anenthusiast, a dexterous 
impostor, a crafty juggler, can easily find adherents in 
a stupid, ignorant and superstitious populace.’ These 
followers, captivated by counsels, or seduced by pro- 
mises, consent to quit a painful and laborious life, to 
follow aman who gives them to understand that he 
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will make them fishers of men; that is to say, he will 
enable them to subsist by his cunning tricks, at the 
expense of the multitude who are always credulous. 
The juggler, with the assistance of his remedies, can 
perform cures which seem miraculous to ignorant spec- 
tators. These simple creatures immediately regard 
him as a supernatural being. He adopts this opinion 
himself, and confirms the high notions which his_par- 
tisans have formed respecting him. He feels himself 
interested in maintaining this opinion among his sec- 
taries, and finds out the secret of exciting their enthu- 
siasm. To accomplish this point, our Empirick be- 
comes a preacher; he makes use of riddles, obscure 
sentences, and parables to the multitude, that always 
admire what they do not understand. To render him- 
self more agreeable to the people, he declaims among 
poor, ignorant, foolish men, against the rich, the 
great, the learned; but above all, against the priests, 
who in all ages, have been avaricious, zmperious, un- 
charitable, and burthensome to the people.- If these 
discourses be eagerly received among the vulgar, who 
are always morose, envious, and jealous, they dis- 
please all those who see themselves the objects of the 
invective and satire of the popular preacher. 

‘They consequently wish to check his progress, they 
lay snares for him, they seek to surprize him in a fault, 
im order that they may unmask him and: have their 
revenge. By dint of imposture he outwits them ; yet, 
in consequence of his miracles and illusions, he at length 
discovers himself, He is then seized and punished, 
and none of his adherents abide by him, except a few 
idiots that nothing can undeceive ; none but partisans 
accustomed to lead with him a life of idleness; none 
but dexterous knaves who wish to continue their im- 
positions on the public, by deceptions similar to those 
of their old master, by obscure, unconnected, con- 
fused, and fanatical harangues, and by declamations 
against magistrates and priests. ‘These who have the 
power in their own hands, finish by persecuting them, 
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imprisoning them, flogging them, chastising them, and 
putting them to death. Poor wretches habituated to 
poverty, undergo all these sufferings with a fortitude 
which we frequently meet with in malefactors. In 
some we find their courage fortified by the zeal of fa- 
naticism. This fortitude surprizes, agitates, excites 
pity, and irritates the spectators against those who tor- 
ment men, whose constancy makes them looked upon 
as being innocent, who it is supposed, may possibly 
be right, and for whom compassion likewise interests 
itself. Itis thus, that enthusiasin is propagated, and 
that persecution always augments the number of the 
partisans of those who are persecuted. 

“I shall leave to you, Madam, the trouble of apply- 
ing the history of our juggler and his adherents, to 
that of the founder, the apostles, and the martyrs of 
the Christian religion. 

With whatever art they have written the life of 
Jesus Christ, which we hold only from his apostles, or 
their disciples, it furnishes a sufficiency of materials on 
which to found our conjectures. [ shall only observe 
to you, that the Jewish nation was remarkable for its 
credulity ; that the companions of Jesus were chosen 
from among the dregs of the people; that Jesus al- 
ways gave a preference to the populace, with whom he 
wished, doubtlessly, to form a rampart against the 
priests; and that, at last, Jesus was seized imme- 
diately after the most splendid of his miracles. We 
see him put to death immediately after the resurrection 
of Lazarus, which, even according to the Gospel ac- 
count, bears the most evident characters of fraud, 
which are visible to every one who examines it with- 
out prejudice. 

I imagine, Madam, that what I have just stated will 
suffice to shew you what opinion you ought to enter- 
tain respecting the founder of Christianity and his first 
sectaries. These have been either dupes or fanatics, 
who permitted themselves to be seduced by deceptions, 
and by discourses conformable to their desires, or by 
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dexterous impostors, who knew how to make the best 
of the tricks of .their.old master, to. whom they have 
become such able successors. In this way did. they 
establish a religion which enabled them to live at the 
people’s expence, and which still maintains in. abun- 
danee, those we pay at such a high rate, for trans- 
mitting from father to son the fables, visions, and won- 
ders, © which were born and nursed in J udea. The 
propagation of the Christian faith, and the constancy 
of their martyrs, have nothing surprizing in them, 
The. people flock after all those that shew them won- 
ders, and receive without reasoning on it, every thing 
that is told them. ‘They transmit to their children the 
tales they have heard related, and by degrees these 
opinions are adopted by kings, by the great, and even 
by the learned. 

As for the martyrs, their constancy , has, nothing 
supernatural init... The first Christians, as well as. all 
new sectaries, were treated by the Jews and Pagans, 
asidisturbers of the public peace. ‘They were already 
sufficiently intoxicated with the fanaticism with which 
their religion inspired them ; and were persuaded that 
God:held himself.in readiness to crown them, and to 
receive themnto his eternal dwelling... Ina ordi see- 
ing the heavens opened, and being convinced that the 
end of the world was approaching, it is not surprizing 
thatthey had courage to set punishment at defiance, to 
endure it with constancy, and to despise death. To 
these ‘motives, founded on their religious, opinions, 
many others were added, which are always of such a 
nature, as to operate strongly upon the minds of men. 
Those; who as. Christians were imprisoned, and ill- 
treated on account of their faith, were visited, consoled, 
encouraged, honoured, and loaded with kindnesses 
byw their brethren, who took care of, and succoured 
them) during. their, detention, and who almost adored. 
them after their death. Those on the other hand, who 
displayed. weakness, were despised and detested, and», 
when they gave way to repentance, they were com- 
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pelled to undergo a rigorous penitence, which lasted 
as long as they lived. Thus were the most powerful 
Motives united to inspire the martyrs with courage ; 
and this courage has nothing more supernatural about 
it, than that which determines us daily to encounter 
the most perilous dangers, through the fear of disho» 
nouring ourselves in the eyes of our fellow-citizens. 
Cowardice would expose us to infamy all the rest of 
our days. There is nothing miraculous in the con- 
stancy of a man, to whom. an offer is made on the 
one hand, of eternal happiness, and the highest ho- 
nours; and who on the other hand, sees himself me- 
naced with hatred, contempt, and the most lasting 
regret. 

You perceive then, Madam, that nothing can be 
easier, than to overthrow the proofs by which Chris- 
tian doctors establish the revelation, which they pre- 
tend is so wellauthenticated. Miracles, martyrs, and 
prophecies, prove nothing. 

Were all the wonders true, that are related in the 
Old and New Testament, they would afford no proof 
in favour of divine omnipotence, but on the contrary, 
would prove the inability under which the Deity has 
continually laboured, of convincing mankind of the 
truths he wished to announce to them. On the other 
hand, supposing these miracles to have produced all 
the effects which the Deity had a right to expect from 
them, we have no longer any reason to believe them, 
except on the tradition and recitals of others, which are 
often suspicious, faulty, and exaggerated. ‘The mira- 
cles of Moses, are attested only by Moses, or by Jew- 
ish writers, interested in making them believed by the 
people they wished to govern. The miracles of Jesus 
are attested only by his disciples, who sought to ob- | 
tain adherents, in relating to a credulous people, pro- 
digies to which they pretended to have been witnesses, 
or which some of them perhaps, believed they had 
really seen. All those who deceive mankind are not 
always cheats, they are frequently deceived by those 
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who are knaves in reality. Besides, I believe I have 
sufficiently proved, that miracles are repugnant to the 
essence of an immutable God, as well as to his wis- 
dom, which will not permit him to alter the wise laws 
he has himself established. In short, miracles are use- 
less, since those related in Scripture have not produced 
the effects which God expected from them. 

The proof of the Christian religion taken from pro- 
phecy, has no better foundation. Whoever will exa- 
mine without prejudice, these oracles pretended to be 
divine, will find only an ambiguous, unintelligible, 
absurd, and unconnected jargon, entirely unworthy of 
a God who intended to display his prescience, and to 
instruct his people with regard to future events. There 
does not exist in the Holy Scriptures, a single prophe- 
_cy sufficiently precise, to be literally applied to Jesus 
Christ. To convince yourself of this truth, ask the 
most learned of our doctors, which are the formal pro- 
phecies, wherein they have the happiness to_discover 
the Messiah? You will then perceive, that it is only 
by the aid of forced explanations, figures, parables, and 
mystical interpretations, by which they are enabled to 
bring forward any thing sensible and applicable to the 
god-made-man whom they tell us to adore. It would 
seem as if the Deity had made predictions only that 
we might understand nothing about them. 

In these equivocal oracles, whose meaning it is Im- 
possible to penetrate, we find nothing but the language 
of intoxication, fanaticism, anddelirium. When we 
fancy we have found something intelligible, it is easy 
to perceive that the prophets intended to speak of 
events that took place in their own age, or of person- 
ages who had preceded them. It is thus, that our 
doctors apply gratuitously to Christ, prophecies, or 
rather narratives of what happened respecting David, 
Solomon, Cyrus, &c. 

We imagine, we see the chastisement of the Jewish 
people announced in recitals, where it is evident the 
only matter in question was the Babylonish captivity. 
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In this event, so long prior to Jesus Christ, they have 
imagined finding a prediction of the dispersion of the 
Jews, supposed to bea visible punishment for their 
deicide, and which they now wish to pass off as an 
indubitable proof of the truth of Christianity. 

It is not then astonishing, that the ancient and mo- 
dern Jews, do not see in the prophets what our doc- 
tors teach us, and what they themselves imagine they 
have seen. Jesus himself has not been more happy in 
his predictions, than his predecessors. In the gospel, 
he announces to his disciples in the most formal man- 
ner, the destruction of the world, and the last judg- 
ment, as events that were at hand, and which must 
take place before the existing generation had passed 
away. Yet, the world still endures, and appears in 
no danger of finishing. It is true, our doctors pre- 
tend, that in the prediction of Jesus Christ, he spoke 
of the ruin of Jerusalem, by Vespasian and ‘Titus ; 
but none but those who have not read the gospel 
would submit to such a change, or satisfy themselves 
with such an evasion. Besides, im adopting it, we 
must confess at least, that the Son of God himself, 
was unable to prophesy with greater precision than his 
obscure predecessors. 

Indeed, at every page of these sacred books, which 
we are assured were inspired by God himself, this God 
seems to have made a revelation only to conceal him- 
self. He does not speak but to be misunderstood. 
He announces his oracles in such a way only that we 
can neither comprehend them, nor make any applica- 
tion of them. He performs miracles only to make 
unbelievers. He manifests himself tomankind only to 
stupify their judgment, and bewilder the reason he 
had bestowed on them. ‘The Bible continually repre- 
sents God to us, as a seducer, an enticer, a suspicious 
tyrant, who knows not what kind of conduct to ob- 
serve with respect to his subjects ; who amuses himself 
by laving snares for his creatures, and who tries them 
that he may have the pleasure of inflicting a punish- 
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ment for yielding to his temptations. This God is oc- 
cupied only in building to destroy, in demolishing to 
rebuild. Like a child disgusted with its play-things, 
he is continually undoing what he has done, and break- 
ing what was the object. of his desires. We find no 
foresight, no constancy, no consistency in his conduct ; 
no connexion, no clearness in his discourses. When 
he performs any thing, he sometimes approves what 
he has done, and at other times repents of it. He iri- 
tates and vexes himself with what he has permitted to 
be done, and in spite of his infinite power, he suffers 
man to offend him, and consents to let Satan, his crea- 
ture, derange all his projects. In a word, the revela- 
tions of the Christians and Jews, seem to have been 
imagined only to render uncertain, and to annihilate 
_ the qualities attributed to the Deity, and which are 
declared to constitute his essence. The whole Scrip- 
ture, the entire system of the Christian religion, ,ap- 
pears to be founded only on the incapability of God, 
who was unable to. render the human race as wise, as 
good, and as happy, ashe wished them. ‘Thedeath of 
his innocent Son, who was immolated to his vengeance, 
is entirely useless for. the most numerous portion of 
the earth’s inhabitants; almost the whole human race, 
in spite of the continual efforts of the Deity, continue 
to offend him, to frustrate his designs, resist his will, 
and to persevere in their wickedness. 

It is on notions so fatal, so contradictory, and so 
unworthy of a God who is just, wise, and good; ofa 
God that is rational, independent, immutable, and 
omnipotent, on whom the Christian religion is founded, 
and which religion is said to be established for ever, 
by God, who nevertheless became disgusted with the 
religion of the Jews, with whom he had made and 
sworn an eternal covenant. 

Time must prove whether God be more constant 
and faithful in fulfilling his engagements with the 
Christians, than he has been to fulfil those he made 
with Abraham and his posterity. I confess, Madam,, 
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that his past conduct, alarms me as to what he may 
finally perform. If he himself acknowledged by the 
mouth of Ezekiel, that the laws he had given to the 
Jews were not good; he may very possibly, some day 
or other, find fault with those which he has given to 
Christians. 

Our priests themselves, seem to partake of my sus- 
picions, and to fear that God will be wearied of that 
protection, which he has so long granted to his church. 
The inquietudes which they evince, the efforts which 
they make to hinder the civilization of the world ; the 
persecutions which they raise against all those who 
contradict them, seem to prove that they mistrust the 
promises of Jesus Christ, and that they are not cer- 
tainly convinced of the eternal durability of a religion 
which does not appear to them divine, but, because it 
gives them the right to command like gods, over their 
fellow-citizens. It would be, without doubt, exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to them, were their empire over- 
thrown ; however, itis only through fear, that both 
the sovereigns and people of the earth have endured 
their yoke so long: the sovereign of heaven is already 
sufficiently disgusted with them. 

May I then, dare to hope, Madam, that the reading 
of this letter will undeceive you effectually, respecting 
a blind veneration for books which they call divine, 
seeing they appear to have been written rather to de- 
grade and lessen the character of the Deity, than to 
prove him their author. In my first letter, I trust you 
sec that the dogmas established by those books, or in- 
vented long since to justify the ideas they give us of 
the Deity, are not less contradictory than our notions 
of that Being are infinitely perfect. A system which 
sets out with false principles, can never end but in a 
mass of falsehoods. 

Iam, &c. 
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~ LETTER IV. 


You know, Madam, that our teachers pretend that 
those revealed books which I have summarily exa- 
mined in my preceding letter, do not contain one 
word, which is not by the inspiration of the spirit of 
God. What I have said to you ought, therefore, on 
this supposition to prove, that the Divinity has made 
a work the most mis-shapen, the most contradictory, 
the most unintelligible that has ever existed; in a 
word, a work of which any man of sense would blush 
to be the author. If any prophesy hath verified itself 
for the Christians, it is that of Isaiah, which saith, 
“* Hearing ye shall hear, but shall not understand.” 
But in this case, we reply that it was sufficiently use- 
less to speak not to be comprehended, to reveal that 
which cannot be comprehended, is to reveal nothing. 

We need not then, be surprised if the Christians, 
notwithstanding the revelation of which they assure us 
they have been the favourites, haveno precise ideas either 
of the Divinity, or of His will, or the way in which His 
oracles are to be interpreted. The book from which 
they should be able to do so, serves only to confound 
the simplest notions, to throw them into the greatest 
incertitude, and create eternal disputations. If it was 
the project of the Divinity, it would without doubt, 
_ be attended with perfect success. The teachers of 
Christianity never agree on the manner in which they 
are to understand the truths, that God has given him- 
self the trouble to reveal; all the efforts which they 
have employed to this time, have not yet been capable 
of making any thing clear, and the dogmas which they 
have successively invented, have been insufficient to 
justify to the understanding of one man of good sense, 
the conduct of an infinitely perfect Being. 

Hence, many among them perceiving the inconve- 
niencies which would result, from the reading of thé 
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holy books, have carefully kept them out of the hands 
of the vulgar and illiterate; for they plainly foresaw, 
that if they were read by such, they would necessarily 
bring on themselves reproach, since it would never 
fail that every honest man of good sense, would 
discover in those books only a crowd of, absurdities. 
Thus, the oracles of God, are not even made for those 
for whom they are addressed ; ; it is requisite to be ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of priesthood, to have the pri- 
vilege of discerning in the holy writings, the light 
which the divinity ‘destined to all his dear children. 
But, are the theologians themselves able to make 
plain, the difficulties which the sacred books present in 
every page? By meditating on the mysteries which 
they contain; have they given us ideas more plain of 
the intentions of the divinity? No; without doubt, 
they explain one mystery by citing another ; they scat- 
ter new obscurities on preyious obscurities ; rarely do 
they agree among themselves, and when by chance 
their opinions coincide, we are not more enlightened, 
nor is our judgment more convinced; on the other 
hand, our reason is the more confounded. 

If they do agree on some point, it is only to tell us 
that human reason, of which God is the author, is de- 
praved ; but what is the purport of this coincidence 
in their. opinions, if it be not to tax the Deity with im- 
becility, injustice, and malignity? For why should 
God, in creating a reasonable being, not have given him 
an understanding which nothing could corrupt? They 
reply to us, by saying: ‘‘ that the reason of man is 
necessarily limited; that perfection could not be the 
portion of a creature ; that the designs of God are not 
like those of man.’ But, in this case, why should 
the Divinity be offended by the necessary imperfec- 
tions which he discovers in his creatures? How can a 
just God require that our mind must admit what it was 
not made to comprehend ? Can He who is above our 
reason, be understood hy us, whose reason is so limit- 
ed? If God be infinite, how can a finite creature. 
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reason respecting him? If the mysteries and hidden 
designs of the Divinity are of such a nature as not to 
be comprehended by man, what good can we derive 
from their investigation ? Had God designed that we 
‘should occupy our thoughts with his purposes, would 
he not have given us an understanding proportionate 
to the things he wished us to penetrate ?- | 

You see then, Madam, that in depressing our rea- 
son, in supposing it corrupted, our priests, at the 
same time, annihilate even the necessity of religion, 
‘which cannot be either useful or important to us, if 
above our comprehension. ‘They do more, in sup- 
posing human reason depraved ; they accuse God of 
injustice, in requiring that our reason should con- 
ceive what cannot be conceived. They accuse Him 
of imbecility in. not rendering this reason more: per- 
fect. In a word, in degrading man, they degrade God, 
and rob him of those attributes which compose his es- 
sence. Would you callhim a just and good parent, who, 
wishing that his children should walk by an obscure 
route filled with difficulties, would only give them 
for their conduct a light too weak tofind their way, and 
to avoid the continual dangers by which they are sur- 
rounded? Should you find, that this father had fore- 
seen their actual situation, but had given them written 
instructions, which were both unintelligible and inade- 
quate for their guidance, would you not pronounce 
him weak and designing, or renounce any report that 
drew such a picture of a parent? 

The priests do not, however, offend us when they 
say that the corruption of reason and the weakness of 
the human mind are the consequences of sin. But 
why has man become sinful? How has the good 
God permitted his dear children, for whom he created 
the universe, and of whom he exacts obedience, to 
offend him, and thereby extinguish, or, at least, 
weaken the light he had given them? On the other 
hand, the reason of Adam ought to be, without 
doubt, completely perfect before his fall. In this 
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case, why did it not prevent that fall and its conse- 
‘quences ? Was the reason of Adam corrupted even 
before-hand by incurring the wrath of his God? Was 
it depraved before he had done any thing to deprave it? 

To justify this strange conduct of Providence; to 
clear him from passing + as the author of sin; to save 
him the ridicule of being the cause, or the accomplice 
of offences which he did against himself, the theolo- 
gians have imagined a beeng subordinate to the divine 
power. It is this secondary being they make the au- 
‘thor of all the evi] which is committed in the uni- 
verse. In. the impossibility of reconciling the con- 
tinual disorders of which the world is the theatre, with 
the purposes of a Deity replete with goodness, the 
creator and preserver of the universe, who delights in 
order, and who seeks only the happiness of his erea- 
tures, they have trumped up a destructive genius, im- 
-bued with wickedness, who conspires to render men 
miserable, and to overthrow the beneficent views of 
the Eternal. This bad and perverse being they call 
Satan, the Devil, the Evil One—and we see him play 
a great game in all the religions of the world, the 
founders of which have found in the impotence of 
Deity, the sources of both good and evil. By the aid 
of this imaginary being, they have been enabled to 
resolve all their difficulties ; yet they could not foresee 
that this invention, which went to annihilate or abridge 
the power of Deity, was a system filled with palpable 
contradictions, and that if the Devil were really the 
author of sin, it would be he, in all justice, who eeeet 
to undergo all its punishment. 

If God is the author of all, it is he who created the 
Devil ; if the Devil is wicked, if he strives to counter- 
act the projects of the Divinity, it is the Divinity who 
has allowed the overthrow of his projects, or who has 
not had sufficient authority to prevent the Devil from 
exercising his power. If God had wished that the 
Devil should not have existed, the Devil would not 
have existed. God could annihilate him at one word, 
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or, at least, God could change his dispositions if inju+ 
rious to us, and contrary tothe projects. of a beneficent 
Providence. Since, then, the Devil does exist, and, 
does such marvellous things as are attributed to him, 
we are compelled to conclude, that the Divinity has 
found it good that he should exist and agitate, as he 
does, all his works by a perpetual interruption and per- 
version of his designs. 

Thus, Madam, the invention of the Devil. does not 
remedy the evil; on the contrary, it but entangies the 
priests more and more. By placing to Satan’s  ac- 
count all the evil which he commits in the world, they, 
exculpate the Deity of nothing; all the power with 
which they have supposed the Devil invested, is taken 
from that assigned to the Divinity; and you know 
very well, that, according to the notions of the Chris- 
tian religion, the Devil has more adherents than God 
himself; they are always stirring their fellow-creatures 
up to revolt against God ; without ceasing, in despite 
of God, Satan leads them into perdition, except one 
man only, who refused to follow him, and who found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord. You are not ignorant, 
that the millions that follow the standard of Beelzebub 
are to be plunged with him into eternal misery. 

But even has Satan himself incurred the disgrace of 
the all-powerful ? By what forfeit has he merited be- 
coming the eternal object of the anger of that God who 
created him? The Christian religion will explain all. 
It informs us, that the Devil was in his origin an angel ; 
that is to say, a pure spirit full of perfections, created 
by the Divinity to occupy a distinguishing situation in 
the celestial court, destined like the other ministers of 
the Eternal, to receive his orders, and enjoying perpetual 
blessedness. Buthe lost himself through ambition ; his 
pride blinded him, and he dared to revolt against his 
creator ; he engaged other spirits, as pure has himself, 
in the same senseless enterprize ; in consequence of 
his rashness he was burled headlong out of heaven, his 
misercble adherents were involved in his fall, and have 
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ing been hardened by the divine pleasure in their fool- 
ish dispositions, they have no other occupation assign- 
éd'them in the universe than to tempt mankind, and 
endeavour to augment the number of the enemies of 
God, and the victims of ,his wrath. 

It is by! the assistance of this fable, that the Chris- 
tian doctors perceive the fall of Adam, prepared by 
the Almighty himself, anterior to the creation of the 
world. Was it necessary that the divinity should en- 
tertain a great desire that man might sin, since he 
would thereby have an opportunity of providing the 
means of making him sinful ?. In effect, it was the 
Devil who in process of time covered with the skin of 
a serpent,’ solicited the mother of the human race to 
disobey God, and involve her husband in her rebellion. 
But the difficulty is not removed by these inventions. 
It Satan, in the time he was an angel, lived in inno- 
cence, and merited the good willof his Maker, how 
came God to suffer him to: entertain ideas of pride, 
ambition, and rebellion? How came this angel. of 
light so blind as not to see the folly of such an enter- 
prize? Did he not know that his Creator was all- 
powerful? Who was it that tempted Satan? What 
reason had the Divinity for selecting him to be the 
object of his fury, the destroyer of his projects, the 
enemy of his power? If pride be a sin, if the idea 
itself of rebellion is the greatest of crimes, sem was, 
then, anterior to sin, and Lucifer offended God, even 
in his state of purity! for, in fine, a beg pure, inno- 
cent, agreeable to his God, who had all the perfections 
of which a creature could be susceptible, ought to be 
exempt from ambition, pride, and folly... We ought, 
also, to say as much of our first parent, who, notwith- 
standing his wisdom, his innocence, and the know- 
ledge infused into him by God himself, could not 


* Naturalists tell us the serpent casts its skin, Did Satan creep 
into the skin of one? 
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prevent himself from falling into the temptation of a 
demon. 

Hence, in every shift, the priests invariably make 
God the author of sin.. It was God who. tempted 
Lucifer before the creation of the world ; Lucifer, in 
‘his turn, became the tempter of man, and the cause of 
all-the evil our race suffers. It appears, therefore, that 
God created both angels and men to give thane an 
opportunity of sinning. 

It is easy to perceive the absurdity of this sigsteth; 
to save which the theologians have invented another 
still more absurd, that it might become the foundation 
of all their religious revelations, and by means. of 
which they idly imagine they can fully justify the 
divine providence. The system of truth supposes the 
free will of man—that he is his own master, capable 
of doing good or ill, and of directing his own: plans. 
At the words free will, I already perceive, Madam, 
that you tremble, and doubtless anticipate a metaphy- 
sical dissertation. Rest assured of the contrary ; for 
I flatter myself that the question will be simplified 
and rendered clear, [ shall not merely say for you, but 
for all your sex, who are not resolved to be wilfully 
blind. 

To say that man is a free agent, say the priests, is to 
detract trom the power of the Supreme Being, to:pre- 
tend that God is not the master of his will ; to encou- 
rage a weak creature to revolt against his creator, to 
‘derange his plans, to disturb the order in which hede- 
lights, to render his works useless, and thereby excite 
in him passions, and wrath, like what we see among 
ourselves. Thus, at first sight, you discover from 
this’ principle, a crowd. of absurdities, If God: is 
the friend of order, all'who are his creatures ought ne- 
cessarily tobe inspired to maintain order ; without this, 
the divine will ceases to have its effect. If God has his 
own plans, they ought always, and of necessity, to be 
executed; if man has the power to harrass the divine 
mind, and to fill it with anger, man is the master of 
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God’s happiness, and the league he has made with Sa- 
tan is strong enough to dissipate the projects of the 
divinity. Ina word, if man is free to commit sin, 
God is no longer omnipotent. 

They reply 1 to us, that God, without compromising 
his omnipotence, might give man freedom of action— 
that this freedom, or Jiberty, is a benefit by which God 
intends to give him the ability of meriting his good- 
ness ; but, on the other hand, this liberty does not yield 
him sufficient ability to merit his hatred, by offending 
and encouraging others to commit crimes: frony 
whence I conclude, that this liberty is not only a bene- 
fit, but consistent with the divme goodness. This 
goodness would be more real, if men had always suf- 
ficient resolution to do what is pleasing to God, 
conformable to order, and conducive to the happiness 
of their fellow-creatures. If men, in virtue of their 
liberty, do things contrary to. the will of God, God 
who is supposed to have the prescience of foreseeing 
all, ought to have taken measures to prevent men from 
abusing their liberty ; if he foresaw they would sin, he 
ought to have given them the means of avoiding it; if 
he could not prevent them from doing ill, he has. con- 

‘sented to the ill they have done ; if he has consented, 

he should not be offended ; if he is offended, or if 
he punish them for the evil they have done with his 
permission, he is unjust and cruel ; if he suffer them 
to rush on to their destruction, he is bound afterwards 
to take them to himself, and he cannot with reason 
find fault with them for the abuse of their liberty, in 
being deceived or seduced, by the objects which 
he himself had placed in their, way to seduce them, 
to tempt them, and to determine their wills to do 
evil. 

What would you say of a father who should give 
to his children, in the infancy of age, and when they 
were without experience, the liberty of satistying their 
disordered appetites, till they should convince themselves 
of their evil tendency? Would not such a parent be in 
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the right, to feel uneasy at the abuse which they 
should make of their liberty which he had given them? 
Would it not be accounted malice in this parent, who 
should have foreseen what was to happen, not to have 
furnished his children with the capacity of directing 
their own conduct, so as to avoid the evils they might 
be assailed with ? Would it not shew in him the height 
of madness, were he to punish them for the evil which 
he had done, and the chagrin which they occasioned 
him ; would it not be to himself that we should ascribe 
the sottishness and wickedness of his children? 

You see, then, the points of view under which this 
system of man’s free-will shews us the Deity. This 
free-will becomes a present the most dangerous, since 
it puts man in the condition of doing evil that is truly 
frightful. We may thence conclude, that this system, 
far from justifymg God, makes him culpabie of ma- 
lice, imprudence, and injustice. But this is to over- 
turn all our ideas of a being perfectly, nay, infinitely » 
wise and good, consenting to punish his creatures for 
sins which he gave them the power of committing, or, 
which is the same, suffering the Devil to inspire them 
with evil, All the subtilties of theology tend really 
to destroy the notions which are given us from the 
book of nature, of its Author. This theology is evi- 
dently the mythology of the heathens. However, 
our doctors have fancied they have found means to 
support their ruinous suppositions. You have more 
than once heard of predestination and grace—terrible 
words! which create among us disputes, at which 
reason would be compelled to blush, if the Christians 
had not come to the resolution to renounce their intel- 
lects, and which have not less fatal consequences to 
_ Society. But do not you be surprised ; these false 
and obscure principles have even among the theolo- 
gians produced dissensions: and their quarrels would 
be indifferent, if they did not attach more importance 
to them than they really deserve. 

But to proceed. The system of predestination sup- 
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poses, that God, in his eternal secrets, has resolved that 
some men should be elected, and, being thus his fa- 
vourites, receive special grace. By this grace they are 
supposed to be made agreeable to God, and meet for 
eternal happiness. But then an infinite number of 
others are destined to perdition, and receive not the 
grace necessary to eternal salvation. These contra- 
dictory and opposite propositions make it pretty evi- 
dent that the system is absurd. It makes God, a be- 
ing infinitely perfect and good, a partial tyrant, who 
has created a vast number of human beings to be the 
sport of his caprice, and the victims of his vengeance. 
It supposes that God will punish his creatures for not 
having received that grace which he did not deign to 
give them; it presents this God to us under traits so 
revolting, that the theologians are forced to avow that 
the whole is a profound mystery, into which the human 
mind cannot penetrate. But if man is not made to 
lift his inquisitive eye on this frightful mystery, that is 
to say, on this astonishing absurdity, which our 
teachers have idly endeavoured to square to their views 
of Deity; or to reconcile the atrocious injustice of 
their God with his infinite goodness, by what right do 
they wish us to adore this mystery which they would 
compel us to believe, and to subscribe to an opinion 
that saps the divine goodness to its very foundation ? 
How do they reason upon a dogma, and quarrel with 
acrimony, about a system of which even themselves 
can comprehend nothing? 

The more you examine this religion, the more you 
will have occasion to be convinced, that the things 
which its teachers call mysteries, are clusters of diffi- 
culties which embarrass themselves; that when they 
cannot steer clear of the dilemma into which their ab- 
surdities plunge them, their false principles are resort- 
ed to; but these leave them where they found them. 
This phrase, mystery, is not suited to our comprehen- 
sion; even these grave teachers themselves do not un- 
derstand the things they talk of without ceasing ; they 
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imvent erroneous words to explain matters more so, 
and they give the name of mysteries to things they 
understand as little as we do. j 

All the religions in the world are founded on pre- 
destination ; all the revelations among mankind, as 
you have been already told, suppose this odious dogma 
which makes Providence an unjust master, who shews 
a blind predeliction for some of his children, to the 
prejudice of others. They make Goda tyrant, who 
punishes the faults of men whom he has not created fault- 
less, and pardons those whom he has allowed to go 
astray. This dogma, which has served as the Tic 
of Paganism, is also the grand pivot of the Christian 
religion; the Lord of which doth not exercise less ha- 
tred to his worshippers, than the divinities of the 
wickedest idolaters. With such notions, is it not as- 
tonishing that this God should appear to those who 
meditate on his attributes, an object sufficiently terri- 
ble to agitate the imagination, and to lead some to in- 
dulge in dangerous follies ? 

The dogma of another life serves also to exculpate 
the Deity from these apparent injustices or aberrations, 
with which he might naturally be accused. It is pre- 
tended, that it has pleased him to distinguish his 
friends on earth, seeing he has amply provided for their 
future happiness i in an abode prepared for their souls. 
But as I believe I have already hinted, these proofs 
that God makes some good, and leaves others wicked, 
either evince injustice on his part, at least temporary, 
or they contradict his Omnipotence. IfGod can do 
all things, if he is privy to all the thoughts and ac- 
tions of men, what need has he of any proofs? If 
he has resolved to give them grace necessary to save 
them, has he not Seared them they will not perish ? 
If he is unjust and cruel, this God is not immutable, 
and belies his character ; at Jeast, for atime he de- 
rogates from the perfections which we should expect 
to find inhim. What would you think ofa king, who, 
during a particular time, would discover to his favour- 
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ites traits the most frightfol, in order that they might 
incur his disgrace, and who should afterwards insist. 
on their believing him a very good and amiable man, 
to obtain his favour again? -Would not such a_ prince 
be pronounced wicked, fanciful, and tyrannical ? Ne- 
vertheless, this supposed prince might be pardoned by 
some, if for his own interest, and the better to assure 
himself of the attachment of his friends, he might give 
them some smiles of his favour. It is not so with 
God, who knows all, who can do all, who has nothing 
to fear from the dispositions of his creatures, From 
all these reasonings, we may see that the Deity, whom 
the priests haveconjured up, plays a great game, very. 
ridiculous, very unjust, on the supposition that he 
tries his servants, and that he allows them to suffer in 
this world, to prepare them for another. The theolo- 
gians have not failed to discover motives in this con- 
duct of God, which they can as readily justify ; but 
these pretended motives are borrowed from the Omni- 
potence of this being, by his absolute power over his 
creatures, to whom eas is not obliged to render an ac- 
count of his actions ; but especially in this theology, 
which professes to justify God, do we not see it make 
him a despot and tyrant more hateful than any of his 
creatures ? 
Iam, &e. 


SSS 


LETTER V. 


ALLow me now, Madam, to proceed with you to 
an examination of Ve dogma of a future life, in which 
it is supposed, that the Deity, after having suffered men 
to be tempted with the trials and difficulties of this life ; 
in fine, to assure himself whether they are worthy of 
his love or hatred, that he may bestow on them re- 
wards or inflict on them the punishment which they 
deserve. This dogma, which is one of the capital 
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points of the Christian religion, is founded on a great 
many hypotheses or suppositions, which we have al- 
ready glanced at, and which we have shewn to be ab- 
surd and incompatible, with the notions which the 
same religion gives us of the Deity. In effect, it sup- 
poses us capable of offending or pleasing the Author 
of Nature, of influencing his humour, or exciting 
his passions; afflicting, tormenting, resisting, and 
thwarting the plans of Deity. It supposes, more- 
over, the free-will of man, a system which we have 
seen incompatible with the goodness, justice, and om- 
nipotence of the Deity. It supposes, further, that 
God has occasion of proving his creatures, and making 
them, if I may so speak, pass a noviciate to know 
what they are worth when he shall square accounts 
with them. It supposes in God, who has created men 
for happiness only, the inability to put, by one grand 
effort, all men in the road, whence they may infallibly 
arrive at permanent felicity. Itsupposes that-man will 
survive himself, or that the same being after death, 
will continue to think, to feel, and act as he did in 
this life. Ina word, it supposes the immortality of 
the soul; an opinion unknown to the Jewish law- 
giver, who is totally silent on this topic to the people 
to whom God had manifested himself; an opinion 
which even in the time of Jesus Christ one sect at 
Jerusalem admitted, while another sect rejected; an 
opinion about which the Messiah, who came to instruct 
them, deigned to fix the ideas of those who might 
deceive themselves, in this respect ; an opinion which 
appears to have been engendered in Egypt, or in In- 
dia, anterior to the Jewish religion, but which was 
unknown among the Hebrews, till they took occasion 
to instruct themselves in the Pagan philosophy of the 
Greeks, and the doctrines of Plato. — 

Whatever might be the origin of this doctrine, it 
was eagerly adopted by the Christians, who judged it 
very convenient to their system of religion, all the 
parts of which are founded on the marvellous, and 
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which made it a crime to admit any, truths agreeable 
to reason and common sense. Thus, without going 
back to the inventors of this inconceivable dogma, let 
us examine dispassionately what this opinicn really is; 
let us endeavour to penetrate to the principles on 
which it is supported ; let us adopt it, if we shall find 
it an idea conformable to reason ; let us reject it, if it 
shall appear destitute of proof, and at variance with 
common sense, even though it had been received as,an 
established truth in. all antiquity, though it may have 
been adopted by many millions of mankind, . 9. 
Those who maintain the opinion of the soul’s,im- 
mortality regard it, that is, the soul, as a being distinct 
from the body, as a substance, or essence, totally dit- 
ferent from the corporeal frame, and they designate it 
by the name of spereé. If we ask them what a,spirit 
is, they tell us it is not matter; andif we ask them 
what they understand by that which, is not) matter, 
which is the only thing of which we cannot form an 
idea, they tell us it is a ‘spirit. In general, it is easy to 
see that men the most savage, as, well as the most sub- 
tle thinkers, make use of the word. spzrzé to designate 
all the causes of which they cannot form clear notions ; 
hence the word spirit hath. been used to aapignale a 
being of which none can form any idea. 
Notwithstanding, the divines pretend, that this. un- 
known being, entirely different from the body, of a 
substance which has nothing conformable. with, itself, 
is, nevertheless, capable of setting the body in motion; 
and this, doubtless, is a mystery very inconceivable, 
We have noticed the alliance between this spiritual 
substance and the material body, whose functions it 
regulates. As the divines have supposed that matter 
Could, neither think, nor will, nor perceive, they have 
believed that it might conceive. much. better) those 
operations attributed to a being of which they: had 
ideas less clear than they can fort in of matter.. Incon- 
sequence, they have imagined many, gratuitous, sup- 
positions to explain the union of the soul with. the 
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body. ‘In fine, in the impossibility of overcoming the 
isurmountable barriers which oppose them, the priests 
have made man twofold, by supposing that he contains 
something distinct from himself; they have cut 
through all difficulties by saying that this union isa 
great mystery which man: cannot understand; and 
they have everlasting recourse to the omnipotence of 
God, to his supreme will, to the miracles which he has 
always wrought; and those last are never-failing, final 
resources, which the theologians reserve for every case 
wherein they can find no other mode of escaping 
gracefully from the argument of their adversaries, | 

You see, then, to what we reduce all the jargon of 
the metaphysicians, all the profound reveries which for 
so many ages have been so industriously hawked about 
in defence of the soul of man; an immaterial sub- 
stance, of which no_ living being can form an idea; a 
spirit, that is to say, a being totally different from any: 
thing we know. All the theological verbiage ends 
here, by telling us, in a round of pompous terms, 
fooleries that impose on the ignorant—that we do not 
know what essence the soul is of; but we call it a 
spirit because of its nature, and because we feel our- 
selves agitated by some unknown agent; we cannot 
comprehend the mechavism of the soul; yet can we 
feel-ourselves moved, as it were, by an effect of the 
power of God, whose essence is far removed from ours, 
and more concealed from us than the human soul it- 
self. By the aid of this language, from which you 
cannot possibly learn any thing, you will be as wise, 
rgetsieie as all the theologians in the world! 

If you would desire to. form ideas the most precise 
of yourself, banish from you the prejudices of a vain 
theology, which only consists in repeating words with- 
out attaching any new ideas to them, and which are in- 
sufficient to “distinguish the soul from the body, which 
appear only capable of multiplying beings without 
reason, of rendering more incomprebe nsible, and more 
obscure, notions less distinct than we already have of 
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ourselves. These notions should be at least the most 
simple, and the most exact, if we consult our nature, 
experience, and reason. ‘They prove that man knows 
nothing but by his material sensible organs, that he 
sees only by his eyes, that he feels by his touch, that 
he hears by his ears ; and that when either of those or- 
gans is actually deranged, or has been previously 
wanting or imperfect, man can have none of the ideas 
that organ is capable of furnishing him with, neither 
thoughts, memory, reflection, judgment, desire, or 
will. Experience shews us, that corporeal and mate- 
rial beings, are alone capable of beg moved and acted 
upon ; and that without those organs we have enume- 
rated, the soul thinks not, feels not, wills not, nor is 
moved. Every thing shews us that the soul undergoes 
always the same vicissitudes es the body; it grows to 
maturity, gains strength, becomes weak, and puts on 
old age like the body ; in fine, every thing we can un- 
derstand of it, goes to prove that it perishes with the 
body ; at least, we want proofs to convince us, how 
that which sees, feels, tastes, smells, and hears, by 
means of the organs of sight, touch, taste, smell, 
and hearing, shall exist when the organs that commu- 
nicate these sensations to it are levelled with the dust. 
In short, the soul seems to exist only through the bo- 
dily organs; destroy them; kill the body ; the soul 
will be incapable of feeling, of sensibility. 

Every thing we hear about the soul, conspires to 
prove it is the same with our body, connected relatively 
to some one or other of its faculties, less visibly to 
our understanding, than it may be to beings of a su- 

erior nature. Every thing serves to convince us, that 
without the body the soul is nothing, and that all the 
operations which are attributed to the soul cannot be 
exercised any longer when the body is destroyed. 
Our body is a machine, which so long as we live, is 
susceptible of producing the effects which have been 
designated under different names, one from another ; 
sentiment is one of these effects, thought is another, 
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reflection a third. This last passes sometimes by other. 
names, and our brain appears to be the seat of all our 
organs: it is that which is the most susceptible. This 
organic machine, once destroyed or deranged, is no 
louger capable of producing the same effects, or of ex- 
ercising the same functions. It is with our body, as 
it is with a watch which indicates the hours, and 
which goes not if the spring or a pinion be broken, 

Cease, Eugenia, cease to torment yourself about the 
fate which shall attend you when death will have sepa- 
rated you from all that is dear on earth. After the 
dissolution of this life, the soul shall cease to exist ; 
those devouring flames with which you have been 
threatened by the priests, will have no effect upon the 
soul, which can neither be susceptible then of plea- 
sures or pains, of agreeable or sorrowful ideas, of lively 
or doleful reflections. 

It is only. by means of the bodily organs that we 
feel, think, and are merry or sad, happy or miserable ; 
this body once reduced. to dust, we will neither have 
perceptions nor sensations, and, by consequence, nei- 
ther memory nor ideas ; the dispersed particles will no 
longer have the same qualities they possessed when 
united; nor will they any longer conspire to produce 
the same effects.. In a word, the body being destroy- 
ed, the soul, which is merely a result of all the parts of 
the body in action, will cease to be what it is; it will 
be reduced to nothing with the life’s breath. 

Our teachers pretend to understand the soul well, 
they profess to be able to distinguish it from the body ; 
in short, they can do nothing without it ; and therefore 
to keep up the farce, they have been compelled to ad- 
mit the ridiculous dogma of the Persians, known by 
the name of the resurrection, This system suppcses, 
that the particles of the body which have been scatter- 
ed at death, will be collected at the last day to be re- 
placed in their primitive condition. But that this 
strange phenomenon may take place, it is necessary 
that the particles of our destroyed bodies, of which 
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some have been converted into earth, others have pass- 
ed into plants, others into animals,’ some of one spe- 
cies, others of another, even of our own; it is requi- 
site, L say, that these particles, of which some have 
been mixed with the waters of the deep, others have 
been carried on the wings of the wind; it is requisite 
that these particles, some of which have belonged at 
one time to one person, at another to another; parti- 
cles which have nourished the grass of a-church-yard, 
on which a sheep, or an ox, or a goose has fed, aud on 
which sheep, or ox, or goose, the pampered priest has 
afterwards fed, till he again became food for his suc-~ 
cessor, and so on; it is necessary that these particles, 
so evanescent in name, so common to so many dif- 
ferent individuals, of so many different species of ani- 
mals, or-even of vegetables, should be reunited to re- 
produce the individual to whom they formerly be+ 
longed. If you cannot get over this impossibility, the 
theologians will explain it to you by saying, very” 
briefly, *«* Ah! it is a profound mystery, which we 
cannot comprehend.” .They will inform you, that the’ 
resurrection is a miracle, a supernatural effect, which 
is to result from the divine power. It is thus they 
overcome all the difficulties which the good s¢ sense of a 
few opposes to their rhapsodies. 

If, perchance, Madam, you do not wish to remain 
content with these sublime reasons, against which 
your good sense will naturally revolt, the parsons, who ° 
have left no stone unturned that: they might seduce the 
imagination of mankind by vague pictures of’ the in-’ 
effable pleasures to. be enjoyed in Paradise by the 
bodies and souls of those who have been predestinated, 
will warn you against refusing to credit on their word, 
without examination, .what they proclaim, as if they” 
had. journeyed into the other world, and returned 
fraught with its secrets; nay, they will bid you, at 
your peril, refuse.to disbelieve. the j jargon of nonsense 
which they thunder forth, and which they say, if you 
do not believe, God will heap on you his eternal in« — 
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dignation! Thus they alarm your’ imagination by 
horrifying pictures of the eternal cruelties of God, and 
torments of man; as if a beneficent Being had pre- 
pared.a host of creatures to suffer so much and so long 
for his mirth or madness. 

But if you consider the thing coolly, you will per- 
ceive the futility of their flattering promises, and of 
their puny threatenings, which are uttered merely to 
catch the unwary. You may easily discover, that if it 
could be true, that man shall survive himself, God, in 
recompensing him, would only recompense himself 
for the grace which he had granted; and when he 
punishes him, he punishes him for not receiving the 
grace which he had hardened him against receiving. This 
line of conduct, so cruel and barbarous, appears equally 
unworthy of a wise God as it is of a being perfectly 
good. 

If your mind, proof against the terrors with which 
the Christian religion penetrates its sectaries, is capa- 
ble of contemplating these frightful circumstances, 
which it is imagined will accompany the punishments 
which God has destined for the victims of his ven- 
geance, you will find that they are impossible and to- 
tally incompatible with all the ideas which we can 
form of the Divinity. Ina word, you will perceive, 
that the chastisements of another life are but a crowd 
of chimeras, invented to disturb human reason, to sub- 
jugate it beneath the feet of imposture, to annihilate 
for ever the repose of slaves, whom the priesthood 
would enthral and retain under its yoke. 

In short, Eugenia, the priests would make you be- 
lieve that these torments will be horrible, a thing 
which accords not with our ideas of God’s goodness ; 
they tell you they will be eternal, a thing which ac- 
cords not with our ideas of the justice of God, who, 
one would very naturally suppose, will proportion 
chastisements to faults, and who, by consequence, will 
not punish without end, the beings whose actions are 
bounded by time. ‘They tell us, that the offences 
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against God are infinite, and, by consequence, that the 
Divinity, without doing violence to his justice, may 
avenge himself’ as God, that is to say, avenge himself 
to infinity. In this case, I shall say, that this God is 
not good; that he is vindictive, a character which 
always announces fear and weakness. In fine, I shall 
say, that among the imperfect beings who compose the 
human species, there is not, perhaps, a single one who, 
without some advantage to himself, without personal 
fear, in a word, without folly, would consent to punish 
everlastingly, the wretch who might have the misfor 

tune to offend him, but who no longer had either the 
ability or the inclination to commit another offence. 
Caligula found, at least, some little amusement to for- 
sake for a time the cares of government, and enjoy the 
spectacle of punishment which he inflicted on those 
unfortunate men whom he had an interest in destroy- 
ing. But what advantage can it be to God to heap on 
the damned everlasting torments? Will this amuse 
him? Will their frightful punishments correct their 
faults? Can these examples of the divine severity be 
of any service to those on earth, who witness not their 
friends in hell? Will it not be the most astonishing of 
all the miracles of Deity, to make the bodies of the 
damned invulnerable—to resist, through the ceaseless 
ages of eternity, the frightful torments destined for 
them ? 

You see then, Madam, that the ideas which the 
priests give us of hell, make of God a being infinitely 
more insensible, more wicked and cruel than the most 
barbarous of men. They add to all this, that it ‘will 
be the Deviland the apostate angels, that is tosay, the 
enemies of God, whom he will employ as the ministers 
of his implacable vengeance. ‘These wicked spirits, 
then, will execute the commands which this severe 
judge will pronounce against men at the last judgment. 
For you must know, Madam, that a God, who knows 
all, will at some future time take an account of what 
he already knows. Sothen, not content with judging 
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men at death,’ he will assemble the whole human race 
with great pomp at the last or general judgment, in 
which he will confirm his sentence in the view of the 
whole human race, assembled to receive their doom, 
Thus, on the wreck of the world, will he pronounce a de- 
finitive judgment, from which there will be no appeal. 

But in attending this memorable judgment, what 
will become of the souls of men, separated from their 
bodies, which have not yet been resuscitated? The 
souls of the just will go directly to enjoy the blessings 
of Paradise; but what is to become of the immense 
crowd of souls imbued with faults or crimes, and on 
whom the infallible parsons, who are so well instructed 
in what is passing in another world, cannot speak with 
certainty as to their fate? According to some of these 
wise-acres, God will place the souls of such as are not 
wholly displeasing to him, ina place of punishment, 
where by rigorous torments they shall have the merit 
of expiating the faults with which they may stand 
chargeable at death. According to this fine system, 
so profitable to our spiritual guides, God has found it 
the most simple method to build a fiery furnace for the 
special purpose of tormenting a certain proportion of 
souls who have not been sufficiently purified at death to 
enter Paradise, but who, after leaving them some years 
united with the body, and giving them time necessary to 
arrive at that amendment of life, by which they may 
become partakers of the supreme felicity of Heaven, or- 
dains that they shall expiate theiroffences in torment. It 
is on this ridiculous notion that our priests have bottomed 
the doctrine of purgatory, which every good Catholic 
is obliged to believe for the benefit of the priests, who 
reserve to themselves, as is very reasonable, the power 
of compelling by their prayers a just and immutable 
God to relax in his sternness, and liberate the captive 
souls, which he had only condemned to undergo this 
purgation, in order that they might be made meet for 
the joys of Paradise. 

With respect to the Protestants who are, as every one 
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knows, heretics and impious, you will observe that 
they pretend not to those lucrative views of the Roman 
doctors. On the contrary, they think that, at the in- 
stant of death, every man is irrevocably judged ; that 
he goes directly to glory, or into a place of punishment, 
to suffer the award of evil by the enduring of punish- 
ments for which God had eternally prepared both the 
sufferer and his torments! Even before the re-union 
of soul and body, at the final judgment, they fancy 
that the soul of the wicked, (which on the principle of 
all souls being spzrzés must be the same in essence as 
the soul of the elect,) will, though deprived of those 
organs by which it felt and thought and acted, be 
capable of undergoing the agency or action of a fire! 
It is true that some Protestant theologians tell us, that 
the fire of hell is a spiritual fire, and by consequence 
very different from the material fire vomited out of 
Vesuvius, and tna, and Hecla. Nor ought we to 
doubt that these informed doctors of the Protestant 
faith know very well what they say, and that they have 
as precise and clear ideas of a spiritual fire as they 
have of the ineffable joys of paradise, which may be 
as spiritual as the punishment of the damned in hell. 
Such are, Madam, ina few words the absurdities, 
not less revolting than ridiculous, which the dogmas 
of a future life and of the immortality of the soul 
have engendered in the minds of men. Such are the 
phantoms which have been invented and propagated, 
to seduce and alarm mortals, to excite their hopes and 
their fears ; such the illusions that so powerfully ope- 
rate on weak and feeling beings. _ But lest these gloomy 
ideas should have too much influence in depressing the 
imagination, and banishing from it) the agreeable 
thoughts which the variegated scenes of life so natu- 
rally and so frequently furnish us with, the priests have 
always insisted more forcibly on what men have to ~ 
fear on.the part of a terrible God; than on what: they 
have to hope from the merey of-a forgiving Deity, full 
of goodness.. Princes the most wicked are infinitely 
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‘more respected than those who are famed for indul- 
gence and humanity. The priests have had the art to 
throw us into uncertainty and mistrust by the two- 
fold character which they have given the divinity. If 
they promise us salvation, they tell us that’ we must 
work it out for ourselves, ‘ with fear and trembling.” 
It is thus that they have contrived to inspire the minds 
of the most honest men with dismay and doubt, re- 
peating without ceasing, that time only must disclose 
who are worthy of the divine love, or who are to be 
the objects of the divine wrath. Terror has been, and 
always will be the most certain means of corrupting 
and enslaving the mind of man. 

They will tell us, doubtless, that the terrors which 
religion inspires, are salutary terrors; that the dogma 
-of another life is a bridle sufficiently powerful to pre- 
vent the commission of crimes, and restrain men with- 
in the path of duty. ‘To undeceive one’s self of this 
maxim, so often thundered in our ears, and so general- 
ly adopted on the authority of the priests, we have 
only to open our eyes. Nevertheless, we see some 
» Christians thoroughly persuaded of another life, who, 
notwithstanding, conduct themselves as if they had no- 
thing to fearon the part of a God of vengeance, nor any 
thing to hope from. a God of mercy. When any of 
these are ‘engaged in some great project, at ‘all times 
that they are tempted by some strong passion, or by 
‘some bad habit, they shut their eyes on’ another life, 
they see not the enraged judge, they suffer themselves 
to sin, and when it is committed, they comfort them- 
selves by saying, that God is good. Besides, they 
console themselves by the same contradictory religion 
which shews them also this same God, whom it repre- 
sents so susceptible of wrath, as full of mercy, bestow- 
ing his grace on all’ those who are sensible of their 
evils and repent. In a word, I see none whom the 
fears of hell will restrain, when passion or interest so- 
_licit obedience. The very priests, who make so many 
efforts to convince us of their dogmas, too often evince 
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more wickedness of conduct than we find in those 
who have never heard one word about another life. 
Those who from infancy have been taught these terri- 
fying, lessons are neither less debauched, nor less proud, 
nor less passionate, nor less unjust, nor less avaricious 
than others, who have lived and died ignorant of 
Christian purgatory and Paradise, In fine, the dogma 
of another life has little or no influence on them; it 
annihilates none of their passions ; it is a bridle merely 
with some few timid souls, who, without its know- 
ledge, would never have the hardihood to be guilty of 
any great excesses. ‘This dogma is very fit to disturb 
the quiet of some honest, timorous persons, and the 
credulous, whose imagination it inflames, without ever 
staying the hand of great rogues, without imposing on 
them more than the decency ef civilization, and a spe- 
cious morality of life, restrained chiefly by the coercion 
of public laws. 

In short, to sum all up in one thought, I behold a 
religion gloomy and formidable to make impressions 
very lively, very deep, and very dangerous on a mind 
such as yours, although it makes but very momentary 
impressions on the mind of such as are hardened in 
crime, or whose dissipation destroys constantly the 
effects of its threats. More lively affected than others 
by your principles, you have been but too often and 
too seriously occupied for your happiness, by gloomy 
and harassing objects, which have powerfully affected 
your sensible imagination, though the same phantoms 
that have pursued you have been altogether banished 
from the mind of those who have had neither your 
virtues, your understanding, nor your sensibility, 

According to his principles, a Christian must always 
live in fear; he can never know with certainty whe- 
ther he pleases or displeases God ; the least movement 
of pride, or of covetousness, the least desire will suf- 
fice to merit the divine anger, and lose, in one mo- 
ment, the fruits of years of devotion. It is not sur- 
prising, that with these frightful principles before them, 
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many Christians should endeavour to find in solitude, 
employment for their lugubrious reflections, where 
they may avoid the occasions that solicit them to do 
wrong, and embrace such means as are most likely, ac- 
cording to their notions of the likelihood of the thing, 
to expiate the faults which they fancy might incur the 
eternal vengeance of God. 

Thus the dark notions of a future life, leave those 
only in peace who think notoriously upon it ; they are 
very disconsolate to all those whose temperament de- 
termines them to contemplate it. They are but the 
atrocious ideas, however, which the priests study to 
give us of the Deity, and by which they have com- 
pelled so many worthy people to throw themselves into 
the arms of incredulity. If some libertines, incapable 
of reasoning, abjure a religion troublesome to their 
passions, or which abridges their pleasures, there are 
very many who have maturely examined it, that have 
_been disgusted with it, because they could not con- 
sent to live in the fears it engendered, nor to nourish 
the despair it created. They have then abjured this 
religion, fit only to fill the soul with inquietudes, that 
they might find in the bosom of reason, the repose 
which it ensures to good sense. 

Times -of the greatest crimes are always times of 
the greatest ignorance. It is in these times, or usually 
so, that the greatest noise is made about. religion. 
Men then follow mechanically, and without examina- 
tion, the tenets which their priests impose on them, 
without ever diving to the bottom of their doctrines. 
In proportion as mankind become enlightened, great 
crimes become more rare, the manners of men are 
more polished, the sciences are cultivated, and the 
religion which they have coolly and carefully exa- 
mined, loses sensibly its credit. It is thus that we 
now see so many incredulous people in the bosom of 
society become more agreeable and complacent now 
than formerly, when they were governed by the ca- 
price of a priest who crammed them with difficulties, 
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which himself for a small sum could go through with 
God, and thus secure for the credulous the hope of 
Heaven, The deeper the purse of the votary, the 
surer was Heaven to him at death; the more the 
priest felt of the gold, the more apparent was Paradise 
to the giver of the ‘“ filthy lucre.”” 

Religion is consoling only to those who have no em- 
barrassment about it; the indefinite and vague recom- 
pence which it promises, without giving ideas of it, 
is made to deceive those who. make no reflections on 
the impatient, variable, false, and cruel character which 
this religion gives of its God. But how can it make 
any promises on the part of a God whom it represents 
as a tempter, a seducer, who appears, moreover, to take 
pleasure in laying the most dangerous snares for his 
weak creatures? How.can it reckon on the favours of 
a God full of caprice, whom it alternately informs us 
is replete with tenderness or with hatred? By what 
right does it hold out to us the rewards of a despotic 
and tyrannical God, who does or does not choose men 
for happiness, and who consults only his own fantasy 
to destine some of his creatures to bliss and others to 
perdition? Nothing, doubtless, but the blindest enthu- 
siasm could induce mortals to place confidence in such 
a God as the priests have feigned; it is to folly alone 
we must attribute the love some well-meaning people 
profess to the God of the parsons; it is matchless ex- 
travagance alone that could prevail on men to reckon 
on the unknown rewards which are promised them by 
this religion, at the same time that it assures us, that 
God is the author of grace, but that we have no right 
to expect any thing from him. 

In a word, Madam, the notions of another hfe, far 
from consoling, are fit only to embitter all the sweets 
of the present life. After the sad and gloomy ideas 
which Christianity, always at variance with itself, pre- 
sents us with of its God, it then affirms, that we are 
much more likely to incur his terrible chastisements, 
than possessed of power by which we may rt inef- 
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fable rewards ; and it proceeds to inform us, that God 
will give grace to whomsoever he pleases, yet it remains 
with themselves whether they escape damnation; and 
a life the most spotless cannot warrant them to presume 
that they are worthy of his favour. In good truth, 
would not total annihilation be preferable to Such beings 
rather than falling into the hands of a Deity so hard- 
hearted? Would not every man of sense prefer the 
idea of complete annihilation to that of a future exist- 
ence, in order to be the sport of the eternal caprice of 
a Deity, so cruel as to damn and torment, without 
end, the unfortunate beings whom he created so weak, 

that he might punish them for faults inseparable from 
their nature? If God is good, as we are assured, not- 
withstanding the cruelties of which the priests suppose 
him capable, i is itnot more consonant to all our ideas of 
a being perfectly good, to believe that he did not create 
them to sport with them in a state of eternal damna- 
tion, which they had not the power of choosing, or of 
rejecting and shunning ? Has not the God how the 
theologians have conjured up, treated the beasts of the 
field more favourably than he has treated man, since 
he has exempted them from sin, and by consequence 
has not exposed (Hem to pie an eternal unhap- 
piness ? 

The dogma of the aMeHaty bf the soul, or of a 
future life, presents nothing consoling in the Christian 
religion. On the contrary, it was calclilated expressly 
to fill the heart of the Christian, following out his prin- 
ciples, with bitterness and continual alarm. I appeal 
to yourself, Madam, whether these sublime notions 
have any thing consoling in them? Whenever this 
uncertain idea has presented itself to your mind, has 
‘it not filled you with a cold and secret horror? 

The consciousness of a life so virtuous and so spote 
less, should doubtless be capable of securing you 
against those fears which the priests throw around your 
sex. Doubtless it does so, else are you not inspired 
with the idea of a being jealous, severe, capricious, 
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whose eternal disgrace the highest fault is sure of incur- 
ring, and in whose eyes the smallest weakness, or 
freedom the most involuntary, is sufficient to cancel 
years of strict observance of all the rules of propriety 
and religion ? 

I know very well what you will advance to support 
yourself in your prejudices... The ministers of religion 
possess the secret of tempering the alarms which they 
have the art to excite. They strive to inspire confi- 
dence in those minds which they discover accessible to 
fear. They balance, thus, one passion against another. 
They hold in suspense the mind of their slaves, in the 
apprehension that too munch confidence would only 
render them less pliable, or that despair would force 
them to throw off the yoke. To persons terribly 
frightened about their state after death, they speak only 
of the hopes which we may entertain of the goodness 
of God. To those who have too much confidence, 
they preach up the terrors of the Lord, and the judg- 
ments of a severe God. By this. chicanery they con- 
trive, like wily politicians, to keep under their yoke 
the pliable and the obstinate; all those who are weak 
enough to be led by the contradictory doctrines of 
these blind guides. 

They tell you, besides, that the sentiment of the 
immortality of the soul is inherent in man; that the 
soul is consumed by boundless desires, and that since 
there is nothing on_ this earth capable of satisfying it ; 
these are indubitable proofs that it is destined to subsist 
eternally. In a word, that as we naturally desire to 
exist always, we may naturally conclude that we shall 
always exist. But what think you, Madam, of such 
reasonings? To what do they lead? Do we de- 

‘sire the continuation of this existence, because it may 
be blessed and happy, or because we know not what 
may become of us? But we cannot desire a miserable 
existence, or, at least, one in which it is more than pro- 
bable we may be miserable rather than happy. If, as 
the Christian religion so often repeats, the number of 
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the elect is very small, and salvation very difficult, the 
number of the reprobate very great, and damnation 
very easily obtained, who is he who would desire to 
exist always with so evident a risk of being eternally 
damned? Would it not have been better for us not to 
have been born, than to be compelled against our na- 
ture to play a game so fraught with peril? Does not 
annihilation itself present to us an idea preferable to 
‘that of an existence which may very easily lead. us to 
eternal tortures? Suffer me, Madam, to appeal to 
yourself. If before you had come into this world, 
you had had your choice of being born, or of not seeing 
the light of this fair sun, you could haye been made 
to comprehend, but for one moment, the hundred 
thousandth part of the risks you run to be eternally 
unhappy, would you not have determined never to en- 
“joy life? ! 
It is an easy matter, then, to perceive the proofs on 
_which the priests pretend to found this dogma of the 
immortality of the soul and a future life. The desire 
which we might have of it could only be founded on 
the hope of enjoying eternal happiness. But does re- 
‘ligion give us this assurance? Yes, say the clergy, if 
you submit faithfully to the rules it prescribes. But 
to conform one’s self to these rules, is it not necessary 
to have grace from Heaven? And are we then sure 
we shall obtain that grace, or if we do, merit Heaven ? 
Do the priests not repeat to us, without ceasing, that 
God is the author of grace, and that he only gives it 
to asmall number of the elect? Do they not daily 
tell us that, except one man, who rendered himself 
worthy of this eternal happiness, there are millions go- 
ing the high road to damnation? It is plain, that every 
Christian who would so reason, would be a fool, to 
desire a future existence which he has so many mo- 
tives to fear, or to reckon on a happiness which every 
thing conspires to shew him is as uncertain, ds diffi- 
cult to be obtained, as it is unequivocally dependent 
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on the fantasies of a capricious Deity, who sports with. 
the misfortunes of his creatures. 

Under every point of view in which we regard the 
dogma of the soul’s immortality, we are compelled to . 
consider it as a chimera invented by men who have 
realized their wishes, or who have not been able to 
justify Providence from the transitory injustices of this 
world. This dogma was received with avidity, because 
it flattered the desires, and especially the vanity of 
man, who arrogated to himself a superiority above all 
the beings that enjoy existence, and which he would 
pass by and reduce to mere clay; who believed him- 
self the favourite of God, without ever taxing his at- 
tention with this other fact, that God makes him every 
instant experience vicissitudes, calamities, and trials, 
as all sentient natures experience ; that God made him, 
in fine, to undergo death, or dissolution, which is an 
invariable law that all that exists must find verified. 
This haughty creature, who fancies himself a privileged 
being, alone agreeable to his Maker, does not perceive 
that there are stages in his life when his existence is 
more uncertain and much more weak than that of the 
other animals, or even of some inanimate things. 
Man is unwilling to admit, that he possesses not the 
strength of the lion, nor the swiftness of the stag, nor 
the durability of an oak, nor the solidity of marble, or 
metal. He believes hinneae the greatest favourite, the 
most sublime, the most noble; he believes himself su- 

~perior to all other animals, because he possesses the 
faculties of thinking, judging, and reasoning. Buthis 
thoughts only render him more wretched than all the 
‘animals whom he supposes deprived of this faculty, or 
who, at least, he believes, do not enjoy it in the same 
degree with himself. Do not the faculties of thinking, of 
remembering, of foresight, too often render him. un- 
happy by the very idea of the past, the present, and 
the future? Do not his passions drive*him to ex- 
cesses unknown to the other animals? -Are his judg- 
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ments always reasonable and wise? Is reason too well 
developed in many men that the priests interdict its 
use as dangerous? Are mankind sufficiently advanced 
in knowledge to be able to overcome the prejudices and 
chinieras which render them unhappy during the great- 
est part of their lives? In fine, have the beasts some 
“species of religious impressions, which inspire con- 
tinual terrors in their breast, making them look upon 
some awful event, which embitters their softest plea- 
sures, which enjoins them to torment themselves, and 
which threatens them with eternal damnation? No! 
In truth, Madam, if you weigh in an equitable ba- 
lance the pretended advantages of man above the other 
animals, you will soon see how evanescent is this ficti- 
tious superiority which he has arrogated to himself. 
‘We find that all the productions of nature are submitted 
to the same laws ; that all beings are only born to die; 
they produce their like to destroy themselves ; that all 
sentient beings are compelled to undergo pleasures and 
pains; they appear and they disappear; they are and 
they cease to be; they evince under one form ‘that 
they will quit it to produce another. Such are the 
continual vicissitudes to which every thing that exists . 
is evidently subjected, and from which man is not 
exempt, any more than the other beings and productions 
that he appropriates to his use as lord of creation. 
Even our globe itself undergoes change; the seas change 
their place ; the mountains are gathered in heaps or le- 
velled into plains; every thing that breathes is destroyed 
at last, and man alone pretends to an eternal duration. 
It is unnecessary to teil me, that we degrade man 
when we compare him with the beasts, deprived of 
souls and intelligence; this is no levelling doctrine, 
but one which places him exactly where nature places 
him, but from which his vanity has unfortunately dri- 
ven him. All beings are equal ; under various and dif- 
ferent forms they act differently ; ; they are governed in 
their appetites and passions by laws which are invariably 
the same for all of the same species ; every thing which 
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is composed of parts will be dissolved ; every thing 
which has life, must part with it at death ; ; al] men are 
equally compelled to submit to this fate, they are equal 
at death, although during life their power, their talents, 
and especially their virtues establish a marked difference, 
which though real is only momentary. What will they 
be after Heath > They will be exactly what they were 
ten years before they were born. 

Banish then, Eugenia, from your mind for ever the 
terrors which death has hitherto filled you with. It is 
for the wretched a safe haven against the misfortunes 
of this hfe. If it appears a cruel alternative to those 
who enjoy the good things of this world, why do they 
not console Bhembeles with the idea of what they do 
actually enjoy? Let them call reason to their aid; it 
will calm the inquietudes of tneir imagination, but too 
greatly alarmed ; it will disperse the clouds which reli- 
gion spreads over their mind ; it will teach them, that 
_ this death, so terrible in apprehension, is really nothing, 
and that it will neither be accompanied with remem- 
brance of past pleasures, nor of sorrows now no more. 

Live, then, happy and tranquil, amiable Eugenia! 
_ Preserve carefully an existence so interesting and so 
necessary to all those with whom you live. Allow 
not your health to be injured, nor trouble your quiet 
with melancholy ideas. Without being teazed by the 
prospect of an event which has no right to disturb 
your repose, cultivate virtue, which has always been 
your favourite, so necessary to your internal -peace, 
and which has rendered you so dear to all those who 
have the happiness of being your friends! Let your 

rank, your credit, your riches, your talents be employ- 
ed to make others happy, to support the oppressed, to 
succour the unfortunate, to'dry up the tears of those 
whom you may have an opportunity of comforting ! 
Let your mind be occupied about such agreeable and 
profitable employments as are likely to please you! 
Call in the aid of your reason to dissipate the phan- 
toms which alarm you, to efface the prejudices. which 
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you have imbibed in early life! In a word, comfort 
yourself, and remember, that in practising virtue, as 
you do, you cannot become an object of hatred to God, 
who, if he has reserved in eternity rigorous punish- 
ments for the social virtues, will be the strangest, the 
most cruel, and the most insensible of beings! 

You demand of me, perhaps, * In destroying the 
idea of another world, what is to become of the re- 
_ morse, these chastisements, so useful to mankind, and 
so weil calculated to restrain them within the bounds 
of propriety?” I reply, that remorse will always sub= 
sist as long as we shall be capable of feeling its pangs, 
even when we cease to fear the distant and uncertain 
vengeance of the Divinity. In the commission of 
crimes, in allowing one’s self to be the sport of pas- 
sion, in injuring our species, in refusing to do them 
good, in stifling pity, every man, whose reason is not 
totally deranged, perceives clearly that he will render 
himself odious to others, that he ought to fear their 
enmity. He will blush, then, if he thinks he has ren- 
dered himself hateful and detestable in their eyes. 
He knows the continual need he has of their esteem 
and assistance. Experience proves to him, that vices» 
the most concealed are injurious to himself. He lives 
in perpetual fear lest some mishap should unfold his 
weaknesses and secret faults. It isfrom all these ideas © 
that we are to look for regret and remorse, even in 
those who do not believe in the chimeras of another 
world. With regard to those whose reason is de- 
ranged, those who are enervated by their passions, or 
perhaps linked to vice by the chains of habit, even with 
the prospect of Hell open before them, they will nei- 
ther live less vicious, nor less wicked, An avenging 
God will never inflict on any man such a total want of 
reason as may make him regardless of public opinion, 
trample decency under foot, brave the laws, and ex- 
pose himself to derision and human. chastisements, 
Every man of sense easily understands, that in this 
world the esteem and affection of others are necessary 
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for his happiness, and that life is but a burden to those 
who by their vices injure themselves, and render them- 
selves reprehensible in the eyes of society. 

The true means, Madam, of living happy in this 
world is to do good to your fellow-creatures ; labour 
for the happiness of your species; this is the chief 
virtue, at least, it isto have virtue, and with virtue you 
will appear agreeable to others, and be without remorse 
- yourself to the end of life, Remorse is a feeling that 
should be far from your bosom; the very word con- 
jures up fears to the simple; it is a term which the 
wants and desires of all those who know you will 
strive to keep remote from your mind, that you may 
’ always partake of that content and joy which every. 
thing around you should create for your well-being, 
and multiply to your advantage as you glide through 
life to the bosom of nature. 

Lam, &c. 
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THe reflections, Madam, which I have alia 
offered you in these letters ought, I conceive, to have 
sufficed to undeccive you, in a great measure, of the 
lugubrious and afflicting notions with which you have — 
been inspired by religious prejudices. However, to 
fulfil the task which you have imposed on me, and to 
assist you in freeing yourself from the unfavourable 
ideas" you may have imbibed from a “system: replete 
with irrelevancies and contradictions, I shall continue 
to examine the strange mysteries with which Chris- 
tianity is adorned. They are founded on ideas so odd 
and so contrary to reason, that if from infancy we had 
- not been familiarised . with them, we should blush at 
our species in having for one instant believed and 
adopted them. 
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The Christians, scarcely content with the crowd of 
enigmas with which the books of the Jews are filled, 
have besides fancied they must add to them a great 
many incomprehensible mysteries, for which they have 
the most profound veneration. ‘Their impenetrable 
obscurity appears to bea sufficient motive among them 
for adding these. ‘Their priests, encouraged by their 
credulity, which nothing can outdo, seem to be stu- 
dious to’ multiply the articles of their faith, and the 
number of inconceivable objects which they have said 
must be received with submission, and adored even if 
not understood. 

The first of these mysteries is the Trinety, which 
supposes that one God, -self-existent, who is a pure 
spirit, is, nevertheless, ‘composed of dares Divinities, 
which have obtained the names of persons. ‘These 
three Gods, who are designated under the respective 
names of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
are, nevertheless, but one God only. | These three per- 
sons are equal in power, in wisdom, in perfections; yet 
the second is subordinate to the first, in consequence 
of which he was compelled to become a man, and be 
_the victim of the wrath of his Father. This is what 
the priests call the mystery of the zncarnation. Not- 
withstanding his innocence, his perfection, his purity, 
the Son of God became the object of the vengeance 
of a just God, who is the same as the Son in question, 
but who would not consent to appease himself but by 
the death of his own Son, who is a portion of himself. 
The Son of God, not content with becoming man, 
died without having sinned, for the salvation of men 
who had sinned. God preferred to the punishment of 
imperfect beings, whom he did not choose to amend, 
the punishment of his only Son, full of divine per- 
fections. The death of God became necessary to re- 
claim the human kind from the slavery of Satan, who 
without that would not have quitted his prey, and 
who has been found sufficiently gone against the 
Omnipotent to oblige him to sacrifice his Son. This 
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is what the priests designate by the name. of ithe 
mystery of redemption. 

It is, unquestionably, the briefest wri to shew ‘the 
absurdity of these notions, to state them fairly ‘as the 
priests deliver them to us. It is evident, that if there 
be but one God alone, there could not be three. Yet 
one may very easily conceive such a trifold. Divinity 
much in the same way: as Plato, who has, doubtless, 
had the advantage of the Christian teachers in this ‘re- 
spect, since he fashioned the Deity under three different 
points of view, namely, all-powerful, all-wise, reason- 
able, and, in fine, as full of goodness ; but: in the ex- 
cess of his zeal for these per paca Plato, who per- 
sonified these. three. divine qualities, either ‘himself 
transformed them into three: real beings, or, at least, 
furnished the Christians with the means of their‘eom- 
position. lJtis not a difficult task to suppose; that 
those moral attributes may be found in one andthe 
same God; but it is the height of folly, because:such 
a supposition can be reasonably entertained, to fashion 
three different Gods; and in. vain shall we be able'te 
remedy this metaphysical polytheism by arguments to 
make of one three, and of three one. Besides, this 
reverie never entered the head of the Hebrew: Legis- 
lator. he Eternal, it is true, revealed» himself to 
Moses, but not asa threefold Deity. There ismot one 
syllable in the Old Testament about this: ‘Trinity, al- 
though a notion so bazzare, so marvellous, and so little 
consonant with our ideas of .a divine being, deserved to 
have been formally announced, especially as it is: ithe 
foundation and corner-stone of the Christian religion, 
which was from all eternity an object of the divine:so- 
licitude, and on the establishment of which, 1f we may 
credit our sapient priests, God seems: to: have enter- 
tained scrious thoughts long before the creation of: ae 
world. 
Nevertheless, the second person, or dhe second God 
of the Trinity is revealed in flesh, the:son of God is 
made man. But how could the pure Spirit who pre- 
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sides over the universe beget a son? How could this 
son, who before his incarnation was only a pure spirit, 
combine that etherial essence with a material body, 
and. envelope himself with it? How could the divine 
nature amalgamate itself with the imperfect nature of 
man, and how could an immense and infinite being as 
the Deity is represented, be formedin the womb of a 
virgin? After what manner could a pure spirit fecun- 
date this favourite virgin? | Did the Son of God enjoy 
in the womb of his mother, the faculties of omnipo- 
tence, or-was he like other children during his infancy, 
weak, ‘liable to infirmities, sickness, and intellectual 
imbecility, so conspicuous in the years of childhood ; 
and if'so, what, during this period, became of the di- 
vine’ wisdom-and) power? In fine, how could God 
sufferand die? How, could a just God consent that 
a God exempt fromall sin should endure the chastise- 
ments which are due to sinners ? Why did he not ap- 
pease himself without immolating a victim so precious 
and'so innocent?» What would you think of that so- 
verereign who, in the event of his subjects rebelling 
against them, should forgive them ail, or a select num- 
ber of them, by putting to death his only and beloved 
son; who had not rebelled ? 

») The priests tell us, that it was out of tenderness for 
the human: kind that God wished to accomplish this sa- 
cnifice: » But stillask, #f it would not have been more 
simple; more»conformable to all our ideas of Deity, 
for God: to pardon the iniquities of the human race, or 
to have prevented them committing transgressions, by 
placing them-in a condition in which by theirown will 
they should never have sinned? According to the en- 
tiresystem of the Christian religion, it isevident, that 
God did: only create the world to have an opportunity 
of immolating his Son for the rebellious beings he might 
have formed and preserved immaculate. The fall of the 
rebellious angels had no visible end to serve but to ef- 
fect.and hasten the fall of Adam. [t appears from 
this system, that God permitted the first man to sin 
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that he might-have’ the pleasure of shewing ‘his good- 
ness in sacrificing his. only begotten son” to-reclaim 
men from the thraldom of Satan.» He entrusted to - 
Satanas much power as might enable him to work the 
ruin of our race, with the view of afterwards changing 
the projects of the great mass of mankind, by making 
one God to die, and thereby, destroy the power of the 
devil on the earth. Now the Son of God died, accord- 
ing to the priests, but the power of Satan we: affirm 
remains as great as ever—How can these things be ?-— 
‘Has God succeeded in these projects to the:end: he 
proposed? Are men entirely rescued from. the domi- 
nion of Satan? Are they not still the slaves. ofsint 
Do,they find themselves in the happy impossibility :of 
kindling the divine wrath? Has the blood:of: the:Son 
of: God. washed away the sins of the whole world? 
Do those who. are reclaimed, those to whom he has 
made himself known, those who believe, offend not 
against heaven? Has the Deity who ought without 
doubt, to be perfectly satisfied with so memorable sa- 
crifice, remitted to them the punishment of sin? Is it 
not necessary to do something more for them?) And 
since the death of his son, do we find the Christians 
exempt from disease and from death? Nothing of all 
this has happened. ‘The measures taken from all eter- 
nity by the wisdom and_ prescience of a:God) who 
should. find against his plans. no obstacles, have been 
overthrown..The death of God himself -has been;of 
no utility to the world. All the divine projects, have 
muilitated. against the free-will of man, but:they have 
not destroyed the power of Satan... Man: continues to 
sin and to die ; the devil keeps possession of the. field 
of battle : and it is for a very small number of theelect 
that the Deity consented to die. OH OT IRE 
You do indeed smile, Madam, at my being obliged 
seriously to combat such chimeras, Lf they have some- 
thing of the marvellous in them it is quite adapted to 
the heads of children, not of men, and ought not to 
be admitted by reasonable beings. All the notions 
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wecan form of those things must be mysterious; yet 
there is no ‘subject: more demonstrable’ according to 
those'whose miterest it) is to have it believed, though 
they areas! incapable: as ourselves to comprehend: the 
matter. » For the priests to say that’ they believe such 
absurdities is to be guilty of manifest falsehood; be- 
cause a proposition to be believed must necessarily be 
understood. ‘To believe what they do not comprehend, 
is ‘to adhere: sottishly to the ‘absurdities of others ;)to 
believe things which are: not comprehended: by: those 
who gossip ebeits themy is’ the height of: folly ;to'be- 
lieve: blindly) the mysteries: of the Christian religion, 
is'to ‘admit contradictions of which they ‘who declare 
‘them ‘are*not convinced. In fine, ‘is it necessary to 
abandon one’s reason among absurdities that have been 
‘received without examination from ancient priests, who 
were either the dupes of more knowing men or them- 
selves’ the .impostors who fabricated the’ tales in 
question. 
If you ask of me, how men have not long ago been 
shocked by:such absurd and unintelligible reveries ? 
‘shall ‘proceed, m my turn, to explain to you this 
‘secret of the church, this mystery of our priests. 
It is not necessary, in doing this, to pay any at- 
tention to those general dispositions of man, espe- 
cially when he is ignorant and incapable ‘of reason- 
ing. All men are curious, inquisitive ; their curiosity 
“spurs them on to inquiry, and their imagination busies 
ortself.to clothe with mystery, every thing the fancy con- 
jures/up'as important to happiness. ‘The vulgar mis- 
“take even what they have the means of knowing, or, 
which is the same thing, what they are least practised 
“In, they are dazzled with ; they proclaim it, accordingly, 
marvellous, prodigious,extraordinary ; -itisa phenome- 
onon.® ‘They neither admire, nor respect much what is 
always visible to theireyes ; but whatever strikes their 
“Imagination, whatever gives scope to the mind becomes 
itself the fruitful source of other ideas far more extra- 
vagant. The’ priests have had the art to prevail on the 
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people to believe in their secret correspondence with 
the, Deity; they have been thence, much respected, 
and in all countries their professed intercourse with an 
unseen Divinity, has given room for their announce- 
ment of things the most marvellous and mysterious, 
Besides, the Divinity being a being whose 1 impene- 
trable essence is veiled from mortal sight, it. has. been 
commonly admitted by, the ignorant, that, what could 
not be seen by mortal eye must. necessarily be divine. 
Hence sacred, mysterious, and devine, are synonymous 
terms ; and these imposing words have sufficed to. place 
the human race on their knees to adore what.seeks, not 
their inflated devotion. rai 
_The three mysteries which I have oc el are, re- 
ceived unanimously by all sects of Christians; but 
there, are others. on which the theologians. are).not 
agreed, . In fine, we see men, who after ‘they have ad- 
mitted, without repugnance, a certain, number, of -ab- 
surdities, stop all of a sudden in the way,, and. refuse 
to.admit more. The Christian Protestants are in this 
case. They. reject with. disdain, the mysteries. for 
which the Church of Rome shews the greatest respect. 
Seeing, then, that our doctors, the most. opposite to 
those of the Protestant, have adroitly multiplied mys- 
steries, one is naturally led to conclude, they despaired. 
of governing the mind. of man, and commanding his, 
purse, if there was any thing in their religion. that was. 
clear, intelligible, and natural. . More mysterious than 
the priests of Egypt itself, they have found. means.to,. 
change every thing into mystery ; the very movements, 
of. the body, usages the most. indifferent, .ceremonies,, 
the most frivolous, have become, in the powerful .hands 
of the priests, sublime and. divine mysteries,,.1n the | 
Roman religion all is magic, all.is prodigy, all is super- ; 
natural. In the decisions of our theologians, the side 
which. they espouse is almost always that which. is. the 
most abhorrent to reason, the most. calculated to con- 
found and. overthrow. common sense. ., In.. conse- 
quence, our priests are by far the most rich, powerful, 
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and considerable. The continual want which we have 
of theiraid to obtain from Heaven that grace which it 
is their province to bring down for us, places us in con- 
tinual' dependence on those marvellous men who have 
received their commission to treat with the Deity, and 
become the ambassadors between Heaven and us.? 

Each of our sacraments envelopes a great mystery. 
They are ceremonies to which the Divinity, they say, 
attaches some secret virtue, by unseen views of which’ 
we can form no ideas. In baptism, without which no 
man can be saved, the water sprinkled on the head of 
the child washes his spiritual soul, and carries away the 
defilement which is a consequence of the sin com- 
mitted in the person of Adam, who sinned for all men. 
By the’ mysterious virtue of this water, and of some 
words equally unintelligible, the infant’ finds itself re+’ 
conciled to God, as his first father had made him 
guilty without his knowledge and consent: Tn allthis," 
Madam, ‘you cannot by possibility comprehend” ‘the 
complication of these mysteries, with which no Chris- 
tian can dispense, though, assuredly, there is not one 
believer who knows what the virtue of the marvellous 
water consists in, which is necessary for his regenera- 
tion. Nor can you conceive how the supreme and” 
equitable Governor of the universe could impute faults: 
to ‘those poor little children who have never’ been’ 
guilty of any transgressions against either the laws of’ 
God or the laws of man. Nor can you comprehend 
how a wise Deity can attach his favour to a futile cere- 
mony; which, without changing the nature of the being 
who has derived an existence it neither commenced 
nor was consulted in, must, if administered in winter, © 
be attended with serious reget gig to the health of 
the child. 

In Confirmation, a sacrament or ceremony, which, 
to have any value, ought to be administered by a bishop, 
the laying of the hands on the head of the young con- ’ 
firmant makes the Holy Spirit descend upon him, and 
procures the grace of God to uphold him in the faith 
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You see; Madam, that the. efficacy. of this sacrament 
1s unfortunately lost in my. person; for, although im 
my youth I had. been duly confirmed, I have not been. 
preserved against smiling at this faith, nor have [been 
kept invulnerable in the credence of my priests and 
forefathers, f bed? “te commaadias am athvel! cont 

In: the: sacrament of Penztence, or .confession;..a 
ceremony which consists in putting’ a priest in, posses- 
sion of all one’s faults, public or private,.you will dis- 
cover mysteries equally marvellous... In favour of this 
submission, to which every good Christian.is necessa- 
rily obliged to submit, a priest, Aunself.a sener, 
charged with full powers by the Deity, pardons. and. 
remits in His name the -sins against which God. is.en- 
raged. God reconciles. himself with every man. who 
humbles himself before the priest, and. by. means,.of 
this ambassador, the unfortunate sinner scales: the bate. 
tlements of heaven again, from, which. his.crimes, had, 
exeluded him.» If this sacrament doth not always :pro- 
curé grace’ very distinguishing to. those; who use it, at. 
has; at all»events, the advantage of. rendering, them, 
phable to the clergy;who, by its means,,| find.an easy 
sway in’ their spiritual empire over the human, mind, 
an’empire that enables them not.unfrequently tovdis- 
turb*society, and: more often the repose’ of families and: 
the'very conscience of the person: confessingye:!) «ae. 

There ‘is among’ the» Catholics | another.sacrament, 
which contains the most strange mysteries,’, It, is that 
of the Eucharist. Ourteachers, under pain of being 
damned, enjoin us to believe that the Son.of Gods 
compelled by a priest to quit the abodes ‘of glory, :and) 
to'come and masque himself. under.the appearance of 
bread! This bread becomes. forthwith. the. body, *of 
God—This God multiplies ‘himself in all places, and: 
at all times when and where the priests scattered. over 
the face of the earth; find it necessary to. command 
his'presence in the shape of bread—yet we see only one 
and the same God, who receives the homage and. adora- 
tion of all those good people, who find it very ridicu- 
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lous in the Egyptians to adore lupins and onions. But 
the Catholics are not simply content with worship- 
ping a bit of bread, which they consider by the conju- 
rations of a priest as divine; they eat this bread and 
then persuade themselves that they are nourished by 
the body, or substance of God himself. ‘The Protes- 
tants, itis true, do not admit a mystery so very odd ; 
and regard those who do, as real idolaters. What then ? > 
This marvellous dogma is, without doubt, of the great- 
est ‘utility to the priests. In the eyes of those who 
admit ‘it, they become very important gentlemen, who 
have'the power of disposing of the Deity, whom they 
make to descend between theirhands ; and thus, ‘a‘Ca- 
tholie priest is infact, the creator of his God ! 

'There'is also Haaren: Unction, a sacrament which 
consists ‘in anointing with oil those sick persons who 
are‘about to depart into the other world; and which 
not only soothes their bodily pains, but also takes’ 
away the’sin of their souls. If it produces these good 
effects, it is ‘an invisible and mysterious method of 
manifesting obvious results ; for we frequently behold 
_ si¢k persons have their fears of death: allayed, though 
the ‘Operation may but too often accelerate their disso- 
lution. “But our priests are so full of charity, and 
they “interest themselves so greatly in the salvation of 
souls, that they like rather to risk their own health be- 
pm Oh *sick-bed of persons afflicted’ with the most 
ontagious diseases, than lose the appadrtanitys of adini+ 
nistering their salutary ointment. 

“ Ordination, i 1S° ‘another: very ‘mysterious cohbineny! 
by*which the Deity secretly bestows his invisible grace 
on those whom he has selected to fill the office of the 
holy*priesthood. According to the Catholic religion 
God gives to the priests the power of making God’ 
himself; ‘as we have shewn above, a privilege “which 
without doubt, cannot: be sufficiently admired. _ With 
respect 'to ‘the sensible effects of this sacrament, and’ 
of ‘the visible grace which it confers, they are enabled 
by the help: of some words and certain ceremonies, to 
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change a profane man into one that is saered ; that is to 
say, who is not profane any longer. By. this spiritual 
metamorphosis, this man becomes ca pable of enjoying 
considerable revenues without being obliged to do any 
thing useful for society. On ANS contrary, heaven 
itself confers on him the right of deceiving, of annoy- 
ing, and of pillaging the profane citizens,’ ‘who labour 
for his ease and luxury. 

Finally, marreage is a. sacrament that confers on 
the pair'thus) yoked, mysterious and. invisible grace, 
of which you and I, Eugenia, have yet, to acquire 
precise ideas. Bediestantal and. infidels, who look 
upon marriage as acivil contract, and not as a sacrar 
ment, ‘receive neither more nor less of its visible grace 
than the. good Catholics,, The former see not that 
those’ who are married enjcy by this; sacrament any 
‘secret virtue, whence they may become more constant 
and faithful to the engagements they have contracted. 
And: L believe both you, and. I, Madam, ‘have heard of 
Catholics who, after marriage, have detested’ each other 
asi cordially as any Beiitesihiis or infidels, ever. she 
piste their wives. 

~Dbewill not now enter upon, the denaiieiniait oki a 
Haile of other magic ceremonies, admitted by some 
Christian sectaries bate rejected by others, but-to, which 
the'devout, »who embrace them, attach the most lofty 
ideas, in the firm persuasion; that God will, ‘on. that 
account, visit them with his invisible:grace.: All these 
ceremonies, doubtless, contain great mysteries, and, the 
method of handling or speaking of them is,exceeding- 
ly mysterious. It is thus that the water, on.which a 
priest has) pronounced a few words, contained» in: his 
conjuring. book, acquires the invisible virtue of chasing 
away wicked spirits, who are invisible to our organs: = 
sight, smell, and touch. ‘Itis, thus that: the oil, 
which a bishop has muttered some certain formula,, + 
comes capable of communicating to men, and even to 
some inanimate substances, such as wood,, stone, me- 
tals, and walls, those invisible virtues which they did 
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not previously possess. In fine, in all the ceremonies 
of the church, we discover mysteries, ‘and the vulgar, 
who comprehend nothing of them, are not the less dis- 
posed to admire, to be fascinated with, and to respect 
with a blind devotion. But soon would they cease to 
have this veneration for these fooleries, if they com- 
prehended the design and end the priests have in view 
by enforcing their observance. * al ee 

~ The priests of all nations have begun by being char- 
latans, castle-builders, diviners, and sorcerers... We 
find men of these characters in nations the most igno- 
rant and savage, where they live by the ignorance:and 
credulity of others. They are regarded by their igno- 
rant countrymen as superior beings, endowed with su- 
pernatural gifts, favourites of the very Gods, because 
the uninquiring multitude see them perform things 
which they take to be mighty marvellous, or which the 
ignorant have always considered marvellous. In na- 
tions the most polished, the people are always the same ; 
persons the most sensible are not often of the same 
ideas, especially on the subject of religion ; and the 
priests, authorised by the ancient folly of the multi- 
tude, continue their old tricks, and receive universal 
applause. itt g 

~ You are not, then, to be surprised, Madam, if you 
still behold our pontiffs and our priests exercise their 
magical rites, or rear castles before the eyes of people 
prejudiced in favour of their ancient illusions, and 
who attach to these mysteries a degree of conse- 
quence, seeing they are not in a condition to compre- 
hend the motives of the fabricators. Every thing that 
is mysterious has charms for the ignorant ; the marvel- 
lous captivates all men ; persons the most enlightened 
find it difficult to defend themselves against these illu- 
sions. Hence you may discover that the priests are 
always. opiniatively attached to these rites and ceremo- 
nies of their worship; and it has never been without 
some violent revolution that they have been diminished 
or abrogated. The annihilation of a trifling ceremony 
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has often, caused. rivers of ‘blood to flow: The people 
‘have, believed. themselves lost and) undone -whenjone 
bolder . than, the: rest wished to innovate in . matters: of 
religion; they have fancied that they: were to: be de- 
ptived,,of inestimable. advantagesand» invisible y but 
saving.grace, which they have supposed: to be attached 

byi:the; Divinity himself to! some movements: of ithe 
body. . Priests the most adroit have overcharged reli- 
gion with ceremonies, and. practices, and mysteries. 

They fancied that all these were.so many cords to bind 
the people to their interest, to allure them by enthu- 
siasm, and render them necessary to their idle and 
luxurious existence, which is not spent without much 
money extracted from the hard earnings of the peo- 
ple, and: much of. that respect which is‘but the homage 
of slavesito spiritual tyrantsie.o bite comotey at ond oF 

‘yo You cannot any longer, I\persuade’/myself} Madam, 
bei made the dupe of these holy jugglers, who ampose 
onsthe: vulgar by their marvellous. tales.’ You:/must 
now beconvinced, that the things which I have touched 
uponvas mysteries are profound absurdities, of which 
their:inventors can render na ‘reasonable “account 
either tothemselves or to others.'\ You musts now'he 
certified, | that the movements ‘of ‘the’ body, “soimuch 
observed in the Catholic worship, ‘as for :example,ithe 
crossing \of .one’s self, are ceremonies perfeetly \indit 
ferent in themselves, and in’ which a*Deitys wise and 
good,: sees neither reverence nor worship)! Youmust 
be. sensible now, that a reasonable ‘Deity: cannotebe 
flattered by such puerile ceremonies; and thatithe om 
nipotent Sovereign of all natnre is exempt fromisuch 
wants as the ministers of religion ascribe to: him,,' for 
alliour: devotions suppose in him some exigency Or 
want; that; this Being, exempt from pride.and vanity, 
is not like the princes of this earth, who exact etiquette 
from their subjects ; that He’ attaches neither duty nor 
favour to vain ceremonies,: disapproved of by reason, 
and repugnant’ to common, sense. You conclude, 
then, that all these marvellous: rites; in which our 
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priests announce) 'so;much) mystery, and.ino which the- 
people are taught, to\consider the whole’ of! religion'as” 
consisting, are nothing more:than puerilities,: to which 
people of understanding ought: never to submiti.'That 
they sate, usages).calculated) principally to alarm the 
amiindsiof the: weak, and keep, in: bondage? ‘those:“who 
have not:the nesting to: eal off theyoke of priests’ 
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ogeXou now know,- Madam, what you ought tovattach 
to the mysteries and ceremonies: of that: religion\you 
propose to.meditate on, and adore in silences db proceed 
how; to -examine|some , of those) practices to whichi thé 
priests,tell us the Deity attaches. his complaisanediand 
thisofavours,| | In. consequence : of) the false;osinister, 
contradictory, siinghi incompatible ideas, whichvall revealed 
religions -giveous.of the Deity, ‘the priestsyhavedm - 
yénted: a\crowd of unreasonable usages,but which;are 
conformable to these erroneous notions that they have 
framed of this Being. God is always regarded as‘amdn 
fullof passion; sensible: to presents, to: flatteries:and 
marks of submission ; or rather as a fantastic. and punc+ 
tilious;sovereign;;who is very seriously ‘angry: when we 
néglectto shew him that respect and obeisance; iwhich 
the sanity Of: eadhly sg exacts from: their 
Wassals.: 1h SG DROY IZ1QVOO,. Lasioqgit 
ol Ttois: after these notions SO little: agreeable to: the 
Deity;othat theopriests have conjured. up.a crowd of 
practices and, strange inventions, ridiculous, : inconve- 
nient;: and,often cruel; but by: which they inform us 
we shall merit the : good favour of God, or disarnvithe 
wrath;of the Universal Lord. With some:all consists 
in prayers, offerings, and) sacrifices,' with: which they 
fancy God is well. pleased. . They forget that a:God 
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who is good, who knows all things, has:no need to be 
solicited ; that a God who. is the author of all things 
has no need to be presented with any partof his work» 
manship ; that a God who: knows ‘his power, has no 
need'of either flatteries or submissions, to remind him 
of his grandeur, his power or his rights; that a God 
who is Lord of all, has no need of offerings which 
belong to himself ; that a God who has no need of any 
thing from any created being, cannot be won by presents 
nor allured by the attempts of his creatures with the 
goods of this life, which they have received. from the 
Divine bounty. fit bas .2sr 
. One is compelled to make these simple. reflections, 
since all the religions in the world are filled with an infi- 
nite numberof frivolous practices ,by which men havelong 
strove to render themselves acceptable to the Deity. 
The priests who are always declared to be the ministers, 
the favourites, the interpreters of God’s -will, have 
discovered how they might most easily profit by ithe 
errors of mankind, and the presents which they offer 
to the Deity. They are thence interested to enter into 
the false ideas of the people, and even to redouble the 
darkness of their mind. They have invented the 
means of pacifying a powerful unknown Being who 
disposes of their fate ; of exciting the devotion of the: 
people, and their zeal for invisible beings, which they 
themselves have rendered visible. These priests have 
discovered that in labouring for the Gods they have 
heaped up wealth for themselves. They have taken 
of the presents, sacrifices, and offerings of the Gods, in 
order to procure for the devout, the blessings they 
would not be worthy of, did they not evince and prac- 
tice this liberality. | Sy 
~ You thus perceive, Madam, how the priests have 
made common cause with the Divinity. Their policy 
thence obliged them to favour and increase the errors 
of the human kind. They talk of this ineffable Being 
as of an interested monarch, jealous,‘ full of vanity, 
who gives that it may be restored to him again ;' whe 
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exacts’ continual signs of submission’ and respect’; 

whio desires’ without ceasing, ‘that men may reiterate 
their marks of respect for him ;) who wishes to be soli- 
cited, who bestows no grace unless it be importuned ; 

iw fine, who is ever disposed to be appeased “and won 
by gifts of which his: ministers receive the it 
dates eomivstio:: 

“Itis evident that itis on sede that have been Bert 
rowed from the beings, and their practices that sur- 
round us, from sovereigns ‘and their courts, that the 
priests have’ foundedsall their practices, their ceremo- 
nies, and the rites which we behold current in‘all're- 
ligions’ established in’ the world. » Each sect has gone 

onto make its God the greatest, the most awful, ‘the 
most’ despotic, the most interested. The people ‘ae. 
quaintedsimply with human opinions, and full of de- 
basement, ‘have adopted without examination, ‘the in- 
ventions which the ministers of the: Deity have shewn 
them as the: fittest to obtain his favour, and soften ‘his 
wrath. The priests’ fail not to adapt these practices, 
which they have invented, to their own system of reli- 
gion, and personal interest ; and the ignorant and vulgar 
have ‘allowed themselves to be blindly’ led by these 
guides.’ Habit has: familiarized them with ‘things’ rea: 
som would’ never otherwise submit to, and’ they" 20 
through the routine of their duties from generation’ to 
generation, from father: to a ‘without’ iat 
the:imposture.: ° 

«The infant'as soon as it can be: dha to nau drove 
any thing, is: taught mechanically to join its little hands 
in prayer. His: tongue is forced to lisp’a formula 
which it does not comprehend, addressed to a'God 
which its understanding can never conceive. In the 
arms of its nurse’ it is carried into the temple, or 
church, where its eyes are habituated to contemplate 
spectacles ceremonies, and pretended mysteries,’ of 
which even when it shall have arrived at old age, it will 
understand no more than it does now. If any one 
asks the good nurse whyshe takes the child thither? Or 
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the ‘parents, why they send it to church? » Bothishe 
and they, candidly tell you they do so out of reverence 
for sacred things, and that the child may become early 
acquainted with its duties to its God ; yet these duties 
are unintelligible to themselves. Should you attempt 
to undeceive them in regard to these recurring futilities, 
either they will not listen) to you, or they will fly 
intoa passion, and ask if you are going to sweep away 
the hope: of the helpless, and expose the world to-ra- 
pine and murder, rebellion and crime. These are 
their arguments. All men who strenuously fortify 
themselves in their good sense, and reason agaist 
these ,continual contradictions, appear ridiculous “or 
insensible to the wise Christian, or they are reprobated 
by: him as impious and blasphemous ; for itis :by this 
coarse appellation he designates the: men» whortread 
not the same routine with himself, and:who attach not 
their faith to notions that will «not bear the scrutiny of 
reason. oawielod oat fon, ofa 

‘What horror does it not fill the Christian devotee’ 
with if you tell him that his priest is unnecessary ? 
What would be his surprise if you were to prove to him, 
even on the principles of his religion, »that the prayers 
which in his infancy he had been taught to. consider ias 
the most agreeable to his God, are unworthy and unne~ 
cessary to this Deity! For if God knows «all, what: 
need is there to remind him of the wants of his crea- 
tures whom he loves? If God is a father: full of ten- 
derness and of goodness, is it necessary to:ask him to’ 
“‘ give us day by day our daily bread >” — If this God, 
so good, foresaw the wants of his children, and knew 
much better than they what. they could not know of. 
themselves, whence is it he bids them importune him: 
to grant them their requests? If this God-is immnu-° 
table and wise, how can his creatures change the 
fixed resolution of the Deity? If this God is just 
and good, how can he injure us, or place -us ina 
situation to require the use of that. prayer which en- 
treats the Deity not to lead us into temptation. 


sh: ae ag 
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» You'see by this,» Madam, that:there is butia: very 
small portion»of what the Christians) pretend. they 
understand.and: consider sabsolutely necessary,» that 
accords)cat! vall)with».what« they: tell us has-been dic- 
tated by «God» himself.» You .see. that. the Lord’s 
Prayer» itselfycontains’ many «absurdities and. ideas, 
totallyrcontrary:.to those which every Christian ought 
to-have-of:his'God.: If :youiask:a' Christian. whyshe 
repeats without ceasing this vain formula on, which he 
neverereflects, *he can wassign: little other reason; than 
that«he, was:taught in hiseinfancy to. clasp) his:hands, 
repeat: words, the «meaning of which ‘his: priest;;not 
himself,is alone. bound-to understand. |..He may: pro- 
bably:addy that~he has. ever:been taught to. consider 
this: formula. requisite;\:as it: was) the most. sacred and 
the:most proper to merit the favour of Heavens 1.0» 
ioWershould,ywithout doubt, form the:same judgment 
of: many:other' prayers which our teachers recommend 
to us daily. And if we believe them, man, to please: 
God;;:ought ‘to: passa: large portion of his existence’ in 
supplicating): Heaven ‘to :pour: down’ its. blessings; en 
hims oBut»if God» isigood, if she cherishes ‘his: erea+ 
tures;if che knows :their:wants, it seems superfluous ta. _ 
pray-tovhim.o) If God: changes not, he ‘has: never pro- 
mised: tovalterhis'ssecret decrees, or; if-he has, eis 
ariable mm hisfancies, like man : to:what purpose. are) 
all:ourspetitions: tov him >. If God is offended: with us, 
wilkche» not reject prayers. which ‘insult his :goodness; 
his justice,:andyinfinite wisdom? ii) 6 oe were 
What motives, ‘then, have: our priests to. inculcate’ 
constantly thexnecessity of prayer?) dtasy that they 
may»thereby hold»the minds of mankind:in opinions. 
more .advantageous:: to. themselves. ‘They represent 
God:to: us! under“ the ‘traits’ of a monarch: difficult of 
access;; whocannotbe easily pacified, but: of. whom: 
they are the ministers, the favourites, and servants. 
They become intercessors between this invisible Sove= 
reign andhis subjects: of this nether world. | They 
sell to the ignorant, their intercession with the All- 
N 
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powerful; they pray for the people, and by society, 
they are recompensed with real: advantages, | with 
riches, ‘honours, and ease, 1t is on the: caeabeet 
prayer that our priests, our monks,» and all, religious 
men establish their lazy existence; that they | profess 
to win a place in heaven ‘for their followers and pay- 
masters, who, without this intercession, could neither 
obtain the favour of God, nor avert. hisichastisements 
and the. calamities the world is so often visited with, 
The prayers of the priests are regarded as an universal 
remedy for all evils. . All the misfortunes of nations 
are laid before these spiritual guides, who find publie 
calamities'a source of profit to themselves,.as itis then 
they are amply paid for their supposed) mediation. be- 
tween the Deity and his suffering creatures. They. 
never teach the people that these’ “things: spring from, 
the course of nature and of laws they cannot controul. 
Oh! no. ‘They make the world believe they are the 
judgments of an angry God.’The ‘evils, for which 
they can find no remedy are pronounced marks: of the 
divine wrath, they are supernatural, and the. priests 
must be applied to. God, whom they: call)so good; 
appears sometimes obstinately deaf to their entreaties, 
Their common Parent, so tender, appears to derange 
the order of nature to manifest his anger. The. God 
who is so just, sometimes punishes: men who cannot 
divine the cause of his vengeance. ‘Then, in their dis- 
tress they flee to the priests, who never fail to: find mo- 
tives for the divine wrath. They tell them, that God 
has been offended; that he has been: neglected ;. that 
he: requires prayers, offerings, and sacrifices. ‘They 
pretend, also, that he is appeased when his ministers 
supplicate him. Without this. intercession, they an- 
nounce to the vulgar, that their harvests will fails, that 
their fields will be inundated; that pestilence, femines 
war, and contagion will wibit the earth; and when 
these misfortunes have arrived, they declare seine may 
be removed by means of’ prayers. 

Should fear and terror, allow the poor to reason; 
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they will discover that al] the evils they areafflicted with, 
as well as all the good things of this life they have en- 
joyed, are necessary consequences of the order of na- 
ture. They will easily discover that a wise God, im. 
mutable in his conduct, cannot allow any. thing. to 
transpire but according to those laws of which -he is 
the author.. They will discover that the calamities, 
sterility; maladies, contagions, and even death. itself 
are effects as necessary as happiness, abundance, health, 
and life itself. They will find that wars, wants, and 
famine; are often the effects: of human imprudence. 
We must submit to accidents which we cannot pre- 
vent, and we must bear up under those we could. not 
foresee, with| the same equanimity we would. share 
good fortune that we had anticipated. Opinions that 
are unsophisticated and accordant to nature, stand in 
no need of such remedies as are not within our reach. 
If they are above that, in vain shall we strive by an 
age of prayer to surmount them. L[xperience proves 
that men profit by exertion, manual or mental, rather 
than 'by the illusions of priestcraft, and the adoration 
of incomprehensible mummeries. Would thatall men 
were stripped of their religious prejudices, to see the 
question in this light ! ei | 

OONor ought we to set value on the prayers of our 
priests, ‘from this consideration. We discover the in- 
efficacy of their prayers, and the futility of their prac- 
tices, from the little effect which all these have on 
their own conduct; yet these are the men who put the 
human’race on their knees.. ‘They compel their vota- 
ries always to run down those who discredit their pre- 
tensions. ‘They terrify the weak minded by frightful 
ideas which they hold out to them of the Deity. 
They forbid them to reason ; they make them deaf to 
reason, by conforming them to ordinances the most 
out of the way, the most unreasonable, and the most 
contradictory to the very principles on which they pre- 
tend to establish them. They change practices, arbi- 
trary in themselves, or, at most, indifierent and use- 
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Jess, into’ important’ duties, ' which thay proclaim the 
most’esseutial of all duties; and’ the ‘most sacred ‘and 
mora]. They know that man ‘ceases to’reason in’ pro+’ 
portion as he suffers, or is wretched, Hence, if he 
experiences real misfortunes, the priests make sure of 
him; if he is not unfortunate they menace’ wii seo 
create imaginary fears and troubles, Pete 
In fine, Madam, when you: wish to ‘examine with 
your own eyes, and not by the help of the pretensions 
set up and imposed on you by the ministers of religion, 
you will be compelled to: acknowledge’ the things ‘we 
have been considering, as useful ‘to the’ priests’ alonie, 
they are useless to the: ‘Deity, and to society they are 
often very obviously pernicious: © Of what utility can 
it be in any family, to behold/an’ excess of devotion 
in the mother of that family. One’ would’ suppose 
it is not necessary fora lady to pass ‘all’ her'time‘in 
prayers, and in meditations, to ‘the neglect of’ other 
‘duties. Much less is it the part of a Catholic mother 
to be closetted in mystic conversation with’ her priest. 
‘Will: her husband, her children, and her friends; ap- 
plaud her who loses most! of her time:in prayers ‘and 
meditations, and practices, which can ‘tend only: to 
render her sour, unhappy, and discontented? |! Would 
i¢ not be much better, that a father, ora motherofva 
family, should be occupied with what belonged to their 
,domestic affairs, than to spend their'time im masses, in 
hearing sermons, in meditating on» mysterious and ‘un- 
“intelligible dogmas, or boasting’ about’ exercises “of 
piety that tend to nothing ? * farts 1> ; BHOTR WING 
Madam, do you not find, in the country you ih- 
habit, a great many devotees wlio are sunk in ‘debt, 
whose fortune is squandered away on priests, and who 
are incapable of retrieving it? Content to put their 
conscience to rights on religious matters, they neither 
trouble themselves about the education of their ‘chil- 
dren nor the arrangement of their fortune, nor the dis- 
charge of their debts. Such men as would be thrown 
into despair did they omit one mass, will consent to 
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leave their creditors without their money; ruined by their 
negligence as much as by their principles.’ : In truth, 
Madam, ‘on what’side soever you ioe atte Hehe oe 
bac will not find it'good for much. aL ios 
» What shall we say of those fétes which are so shits 
tiplied amongst’ us? ‘Are they not’ evidently ‘perni- 
cious to society? Are not’ all: days the same to the 
Eternal? Are there gala days in heaven? Can God 
be honoured by the business ‘of an artisan’ ora mer+ 
chant, who, in place of earning bread: on which’ his 
family’ may subsist, squanders away his time in the 
church, and afterwards goes to spend his:money in the 
public-house : 2 It) is necessary, the’ priests’ will) tell 
you, for man 'to have repose. | But will he not seck re- 
‘pose when: he is fatigued by ‘the labour of vhis hands? 
fs it not more necessary that'every man should labour 
in his'vocation than go to a temple tochant over a ser- 
vice which benefits:only the priests, or hear a sermon 
of ‘which he can understand’ nothing? And do ‘not 
such as find! great scruple in doing’ a necessary labour 
on Sunday, frequently sit down and get drunk on-that 
‘day, consuming in a few hours the receipts of their 
oawveek’s labour?» But itis for the interest of the clergy 
‘that/all other shops should be shut when. their’s are 
-opens | We: may ‘thenee seme discover — arin are 
necessary. eb erly 
«) Is it-not contrary to. all the notions which’ we can 
.forin of the goodness and wisdom of the Divinity, that 
‘religion should form into duties both abstinence and 
privations ; or that penitences and austerities, ‘should 
be the sole proofs .of virtue? What would be: said of 
‘a father who should place his children at a table loaded 
with the fruits of the earth; but who nevertheless, 
' should debar them’ from touching certain of: them, 
though both nature and reason, dictated their use and 
‘nutriment ? Can we then suppose, that a Deity wise 
and good, interdicts to his creatures the enjoyment of 
‘innocent pleasures which may contribute to render life 
agreeable, or, that a God, tds has ‘created all things, 
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ever! objects: the most’ desirable to’ the nourishment, 
and ‘health of man; should nevertheless forbid him their 
use ? The’ Christian religion appears to doom its vo+ 
taries to the punishment of Tantalus. The most part 
of the superstitions in the world have made: of God a 
capricious and jealous sovereign, who amuses. him- 
self by tempting the passions and exciting the desires 
of ‘his slaves, without permitting them: the: gratification 
of the one, or the enjoyment of the other. Weisce 
among all sects the portraiture of a chagrined Deity, 
the enemy of innocent amusements, and offended at 
the well being of his creatures. We see in all coun= 
tries ‘thany men so foolish as to imagine they will me- 
rit heaven by fighting against theit nature, refusing 
the goods of fortune, and tormenting themselves un- 
der an idea’ that they will thereby render: themselves 
agreeable to God. ‘Especially do they believe that 
they will by these means disarm the fury of God, pre- 
vent the infliction of his chastisements, if they sacri- 
fice to the whims of priests, the enjoyment of those’ 
pleasures which are che natural inheritance of the hu+ 
man race. fae 

‘ We find these atrocious, fanatical’ dia sesehles 
iden in the Christian religion, which supposes its God’ 
as cruel to exact sufferings from men, as death from: 
his only Son. If a God, exempt from all sin, is hime 
self also the sufferer for the sins of ,all, which. isithe’ 
doctrine: of ‘those who maintain universal redemption, 
it is not surprising to see men that are sinners making 
it a duty to assemble in large meetings, and invent the 
means of rendering themselves miserable. — OLED AhS 

These gloomy notions have banished men to eke 
desert. They have fanatically renounced society ‘and 
the pleasures of life, to be buried alive, believing’ 
they would merit heaven if they afflicted themselves 
with stripes, and passed their existence in mummical 
ceremonies, as injurious to their health as useless to 
their country. And these are the false ideas by which 
the divinity is transformed into a tyrant as barbarous 
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as,,insensible, who, agreeable) to praesteraft has. pre- 
scribed how both men and women might live in ennui,. 
penitence, sorrow, and, tears; forthe, perfection of 
monastic Jnstitutions consists, in the ingenious art of 
self-torture. , But sacerdotal, pride finds its account in 
these austerities.,, Rigid monks. glory in barbarous. 
rules, the observance of which. attracts the respect of 
the credulous, who imagine. that men. who torment 
themselves, are indeed, the favourites of heaven. . But 
theseymonks, who follow those. austere rules, are fana- 
tics, who sacrifice themselves to the pride of the clergy. 
who live in luxury, and. in. wealth, although their 
duped, imbecile brethren have been known to make it 
a point of honour to die of famine. . 4 Glee 
_ How. often, Madam, has your attention, hot. been, 
roused:when you recalled to mind the fate of the poor 
religious men. of the, desert, whom» an unnecessary 
vow, has. condemned; as it were voluntarily, to a life, 
as.rigorous)as if spentin a prison! Seduced by the 
enthusiasm of youth, or forced by the orders of in- 
human) parents, they have been obliged to carry to the 
tomb the chains of their captivity. They have been 
obliged to submit without appeal to astern. superior, 
who finds no consolation in the dischargeof his slavish 
task, butin making his empire more hard to those be- 
neath him.) You have seen unfortunate young ladies 
obliged to renounce their rank in society, the innocent, 
pleasures of youth, the joys of their sex, to groan for 
ever) under a rigorous despotism to which. indiscreet 
vows had bound ‘them... All monasteries present to us 
an odious group of fanatics, who have separated. them- 
selves from society to pass the remainder of their lives 
in, unhappiness... The society of these devotees is cal- 
culated solely to render their lives mutually more un- 
supportable. Butit seems strange that men should 
expect to merit heaven by suffering the torments of, 
hell.on earth,; yet so itis, and reason has too often, 
proved insufficient'to convince them of the contrary. 

If this religion does not call all Christians to these. 
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sublime: perfections, it nevertheless enjoins on all its 
votaries, suffering, and mortifying of the body. The 
church prescribes privations to all her children, and 
abstinence especially to the young; these things they 
practise amongst us as duties ; and, the devotees ima- 
gine they render themselves very agreeable to the. Divi- 
nity when they have scrupulously fulfilled those minute 
and. puerile practices, by which they tell us. that the 
priests have proof whether their patience and obedience 
be such as are dictated by, and acceptable to Heaven. 
What a ridiculous idea is it, for example, to make of 
the Deity, a trio of persons; to teach the faithful that 
this Deity takes notice of what kinds of feod his peo- 
ple eat; that he is displeased if they eat beef or mut- 
ton; but that he is delighted if they eat beans and 
fish? Jn good sooth, Madam, our priests, who some- 
times give us very lofty ideas of God, please them- 
selves but too often with vilely misrepresenting the 
Sovereign iof stheamiversess.«2ii4 aeoioe A Law aaah oa 
The life: of a good Christian, or of a devotee, is 
crowded with a host of useless practices, which would 
be, at least, pardonable if they procured any good for 
society. But it is not for that purpose that our priests 
make so much to do about them; they only wish to 
have submissive slaves, sufficiently blind to respect 
their caprices, as the orders of a wise God ; sufficient- 
ly stupid to regard all their practices as divine duties, 
and they who scrupulously observe them as the real 
favourites of the Omnipotent. What good can there 
result. to the world from the abstinence of meats, so 
much enjoined on some Christians, especially wher 
other Chrigtians judge this injunction a very. ridicus 
lous law, and contrary to reason and the order of things 
established in nature? It is not difficult to perceive 
amongst us, that this injunction, openly violated by the 
rich, 1s. an oppression on the poor, who are compelled 
to pay dearly for an indifferent, often an unwholesome 
diet, that imjures rather than repairs the natural strength 
of their constitutions. Besides, do not the priests sell 
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this: permission’ to the rich, to transgress am injunction 
the poor’ mast not violate with impunity? In. fine, 
they seem'to have multiplied our practices, our duties, 
and our tortures, to have the advantage of multiplying 
our faults, and thus strip us of a large portion of the 
harmless delights which nature bids us neneceniliy 
or 
The more we examine religion, the more. reason 
shall we have to be convinced that it is beneficial to 
the priests alone. Every part of this religion con- 
Spires to render us submissive to the fantasies of our 
spiritual guides, to labour for their grandeur, to con- 
tribute to’ their riches... They appoint us to perform 
disadvantageous duties ; they prescribe impossible per- 
fections purposely that we may transgress; they have 
thereby*engendered'in pious minds, scruples and diffi- 
eultiés which they condescendingly. appease for money. 
A ‘devotee is obliged to observe without: ceasing . the 
useless and frivolous rules of ‘his’ priest, and even then 
he.is'subject to continual reproaches ; he is perpetual- 
ly in*want of -his priest to expiate his pretended faults 
with which‘he ‘charges himself, and the omission of 
duties that he regards as' the most important acts of his 
life, ‘but which are rarely ‘such as interest society or 
benefit it by their performance. | By a train of religious 
prejudices with which the priests. infect the mind of 
their weak:devotees, these believe themselves infinitely 
more culpable when they have omitted some useless 
practice, than if they had committed some great injus- 
tice or'atrocious sin against humanity. © [t is common- 
ly sufficient for the devotees to be on good terms with 
God; whether they be consistent in their actions with 
man,‘ or in the practice of those duties they owe 
to society. But they who have set.up a Divinity of 
* their own making, can, of course, balance their con- 
science tothe attributes of their God; though they 
may «find them somewhat stubborn in bending to 
the rules of human conduct established among men by 
| . oO 
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the experience of ages and their mutual depen- 
dence. 

Besides, Madam, what real advantage does society 
derive from repeated prayers, abstinences, privations, 
seclusions, meditations, and austerities, to which reli- 
gion attaches so much value? Do all the mysterious 
practices of the priests produce any real good? Are 
they capable of calming the passions, of correcting 
vices, and of giving virtue to those who most scrupu- 
lously observe them? Do we not daily see persons 
who believe themselves damned if they forget a mass, 
if they eat a fowl on Friday, if they neglect a con- 
fession, though they are guilty at the same time of 
great direliction to society? Do they not hold the 
conduct of those very unjust, and very cruel, who 
happen to have the misfortune of not: thinking and 
doing as they think and act? These practices, out 
of which a great number of men have created essential 
duties, but too commonly absorb all moral duties ; 
for if the devotees are over religious, it is:rare to find 
them virtuously nice. Content with doing what reli- 
gion requires, they trouble themselves very ‘little about 
other matters. ‘They believe themselves ‘the favoured 
of God, ‘and that it 1s a proof’ of this: if they’ are de- 
tested by men, whose good opinron: they: are seldom 
anxious to’ deserve: ~The whole life: ofta ‘devotee iis 
spent in fulfilling with séerupulous exactitude: duties 
indifferent to God, ‘unnecessary to: himself and useless 
to others. He fancies he is virtuous ‘when:he has: per- 
formed the rites which hits religion preseribes;! (when 
he has meditated on mrysteries‘of 'whichhe understands 
nothing’; when he has’ struggled with sadness:to. do 
things» i ‘which a man of sense: cah-perceive noad- 
vantage 5 mn fine, when he has endeavoured: to: prac- 
tise as muchas in him lies, the Evangelreal, -or Ghris- 
tian virtues, rn which he think all: morality one 
consists. FOE 

I shall proceed in my Hex letter: to ‘examine these 
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virtues, and to prove to you ‘that they are contrary to 
the ideas we ought to form of God, useless to our- 
selves and’ often’ dangerous to others; In the mean 
Bme ee FY aU 
poi; By lam, &c. 
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«ter we believe the priests, we shall be persuaded, 
thatthe Christian religion, by the beauty of its morals, 
excels philosophy. and all the other religious systems 
inthe worlds» According to them, the unassisted rea- 
son ef the human mind could never have conceived 
sounder doctrines of morality, more heroical. virtues, 
or ‘precepts more beneficial to society. . But this is not 
all; ‘the virtues known or practised among the heathens 
are ‘considered as false virtues, far from deserving our 
esteem, and the favour of the Almighty, they are en- 
titled to nothing but contempt, and, indeed, are fla- 
grant sins in the sight of God. In short, the priests 
labour te convince us, that the Christian ethics are 
purely divine, and the lessons inculcated so sublime, that 
they could proceed from nothing less than the Deity. 

lf, indeed, we call that Divine which men can neli- 
ther.conceive nor perform; if by divine virtues we are 
to understand virtues to which the mind of man cannot 
possibly attach the least idea of utility; if by divine 
perfections are meant those qualities which are not only 
foreign tothenature of man, but whichare irreconcileably 
repugnant to it—then, indeed, we shall be compelled to 
acknowledge that the morals of Christianity are divine, 
at least we shall be assured that they have nothing in 
common with that system of morality which arises out 
of the nature and relations of men, but on the con- 
trary, that they, in many instances, confound the best 
conceptions we are able to form of virtue. 
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Guided by the light of reason, we comprehend under 
the name of virtues, those habitual dispositions of the 
heart which tend to the happiness, and the real advan- 
tage of those with whom we associate, and by the ex- 
ercise of which our fellow-creatures are induced to feel 
a reciprocal interest in our welfare. » Under the Chris- 
tian system the name of: virtues 1s bestowed upon dis- 
positions-which it is impossible to- possess without su- 
pSuNOHSE grace, and which;:when possessed; are use- 
less, if not injurious, both: to ourselves: and -others. 
The morality of'Christians is, in good truth, the 
morality of another world. Like the philosopher of 
antiquity, they keep their eyes fixed upon the stars 
till they fall into a well, unperceived, at their feet. 
The only object which their scheme of morals: pro- 
poses to itself is, to disgust their minds with the things 
of this world, in order that they may place their entire 
affections upon things above, of which they have no 
knowledge whatever ; their happiness here below, forms 
no part of their consideration; this life, im the view of 
a Christian, is nothing but a pilgrimage, leading to an- 
other existence, infinitely more interesting’ to; his 
hopes, because infinitely beyond the reach of his un- 
derstanding. Besides, before we can deserve to be 
happy in the world which we do not know, we are in- 
formed that we must be miserable in the world which 
we do know; and, above all things, in order to secure 
to ourselves happiness hereafter, it is especially neces- 
sary that we altogether resign the use of Our'own/rea- 
son, that is to say, we must seal-up oureyes’in utter 
darkness, and surrender. ourselves to: the guidance of 
our priests... These are the principles upon which the 
fabric of Christian morals is evidently constructed. 

Let us now proceed, Madam, to a more’ detailed 
examination of the virtues upon which the Christian 
religion is built—these virtues are Evangelical, &c., if 
destitute of them, we are assured that it is in vain fo 
us to seek the favour of the Deity. bw 

Of these virtues the first is Fair. According to 
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the doctrine of the church, faith is the gift of God, a 
supernatural virtue, by means of which we are inspired 
witha firm belief in God, and in all that he has vouch- 
safed to reveal to man, ‘although our reason is utterly 
unable to comprehend it.) Faith is, says the church, 
founded upon the word of God, who can neither de- 
ceive nor bedeceived. | Thus faith supposes, that God 
has spoken to man—but what’ evidence have ‘we that 
God has’ spoken’ to’ man? | The'»Holy : Scriptures, 
Who is it that assures us the Holy Scriptures contain 
the word of God? Itis the church. But who is it 
that assures us the church cannot and will not deceive 
us? The Holy Scriptures. Thus the Scriptures bear 
witness to’ the infallibility of the church—and the 
church, in return, testifies the truth of the Scriptures. 
‘From this statement of the case, you must perceive, 
that faith is nothing more than an implicit belief in the 
‘priests whose assurances we adopt as the foundation 
of opinions in themselves incomprehensible. It is 
true, that as a confirmation of the truth of Scripture, 
we are referred to miracles—but it is these identical 
Scriptures which report to us and testify those very 
miracles.» Of the absolute impossibility of any mira- 
cles; I flatter myself that I have already ‘convinced 
WOIRIS SW SWORN Jon oD 9W , Fr OIITOYF Pre ETT ‘Atte i 

‘ »Besides,’I cannot but think, Madam, that you must 
be; by this time, thoroughly satisfied how absurd ‘it is 
tosay’ that: the understanding is convinced of any 
thing which it does not comprehend ; the insight I 
have given you into the books which the Christians 
‘call sacred, must have left upon your mind a firm per- 
suasion,’that they never could have proceeded from 
a wise, a good, an omniscient, a just, and all-powerful 
‘God. If, then, we cannot yield them a real belief, 
what we call faith can be nothing more than a blind 
and irrational adherence toa system devised by priests, 
whose crafty ‘selfishness has made them careful from 
the earliest infancy to fill our tender minds with pre- 
possessions in favour of their doctrines. Interested, 
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however, as they are in the opinions which they endea- 
vour to force upon us as truths, is it possible for these 
priests to believe them: themselves?» Unquestionably. 
not—the thing is out)‘of nature, They are men like 
ourselves, furnished with: the same faculties, and nei- 
ther they nor we can be convinced of any,thing which 
lies equally beyond the» scope of sus.all.., If they .pos- 
sessed an. additional’ sense, we) should. perhaps. allow 
that they. might:eomprehend what:is, upintelligible,to 
us; but as we clearly see that they haye no intellectual 
privileges above the rest of the species, we are com- 
pelled to conclude, that their faith, like the: faith of 
- others, is a blind acquiescence in opinions. derived, 
without examination, from their predecessors; and 
that they, must be hypocrites when they pretend to be- 
lieve in doctrines of the truth of which they cannot be 
convinced, since these doctrines have been shewn to 
be destitute of that degree of evidence which is neces- 
sary to impress the mind with a feeling of their pooh 
bility, much less of certainty. 

It will be said that faith, or the faculty of believing 
things incredible, is the gift ef God, and can only 
be known to those upon whom God has bestowed. the 
favour, My answer is that, if that be the case, we 
have no alternative but to wait till the grace of God 
shall be shed upon us—and that in the mean. time we 
may be allowed to doubt whether credulity, stupidity, 
and the perversion of reason can proceed, as favours, 
from a rational Deity who has endowed us with the 
power of thinking,--lf God be infinitely wise, how can 
folly and imbecility be pleasing to him? If there were 
such a thing as faith, proceeding from grace, it would 
be the privilege of seeing things otherwise than as God 
has made them; and if that were so, it follows, that 
the whole creation would be a mere cheat. No man 
can believe the Bible to be the production of God 
without doing violence to every consistent notion that 
he is able to form of Deity ; no man can believe that 
one God is three Gods, and that those three Gods «re 
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one God, without renouncing all pretension to corm- 
mon sense, and persuading himself that there is no 
such thing as certainty in mathematics ! 

Thus, Madam, we are bound to suspect that what 
the church calls a gift from above, a supernatural grace, 
is, in fact, a perfect blindness, an irrational credulity, 
a brutish submission, a vague uncertainty, a stupid 
ignorance, by which we are led to acquiesce, without 
investigation, in every dogma that our priests think fit 
to: impose upon: us—by which we are led to adopt, 
without knowing why, the pretended opinions of men 
who can have no better means of arriving at the truth 
than we have. In short, we are authorized in’ sus- 
pecting that no motive but that of blinding us, in 
order more effectwally to deceive us, can actuate those 
‘men who are eternally preaching to us about a virtue 
which, if it could exist, would throw into utter con- 
fusion the Lee and clearest perceptions of the 
human mind. | 

‘This supposition is amply confirmed by the conduct 
of our ecclesiastics—forgetting what they have told 
us, that.grace is the gratuitous present of God,  be- 
stowed. or withheld: at his. sovereign pleasure, they 
nevertheless indulge their wrath against all those who 
have not-received the gift of faith ; they keep up one 
incessant anathema against all unbelievers, and nothing 
less than-absolute extermination of heresy can appease 
their anger wherever they have the strength to accom- 
plish its, So that heretics and unbelievers are, made 
accountable for the grace of God, although they never 
received) it ; ‘they,are> punished in this world for those 
advantages» which God. has not been pleased to extend 
to them initheir journey to the next. In the estima- 
tion of priests and: devotees; the want of ‘faith is 
the mést unpardonable . of all offences-—~it is. pre- 
éisely that offence: which, im-the cruelty’ of their ab- 
surd »injustice,:.they. visit. with the last rigours of 
punishment.) for you,cannot be ignorant, Madam, that 
in alk countries where ‘the, clergy, possess. sufficient 
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influence, the flames of priestly Charity are lightediup 
to consume all those who are deficient inthe prosembed 
allowance of faith... ; SG! 
When we enquire. the, motive for. their ; unjust and»; 
senseless preceedings, we are told that faith 4s, the most... 
necessary of all things, that.faith is of the most essen-.- 
tial, service to morals,. that.. without. faith a man,.is,a. 
dangerous and wicked wretch, a,pest to.society...,, And, 
after all,-is it. our own choice to have, faith ?),.Cam we. 
believe. just what we please >, Does. it depend,apon,.; 
ourselves not to think a proposition absurd which our; 
understanding shews us to be absurd? How, could 
we avoid receiving, in our infancy, whatever j impres-.- 
sions and opinions’ our teachers and relations chose.to.- 
implant in-us?. And where is the man who can. boast... 
that he has faith—that he is fully convinced of..myste-... 
ries which he cannot conceive, and wonders. whichitie 
cannot comprehend = wuieoliewd 
Under these circumstances, bow can. ‘faith, be.service: » ~ 
able to morals.?. If no one.can. have. faith, but upon,the,.; 
assurance of another, and consequently. cannet entertain -» 
a real’ conviction, what.-becomes. ofthe socialvirtues?,, 
Admitting that faith were possible,.what connection cal 
exist between-such. occult, speculations, and. the mani-.4 
fest duties of mankind, duties. which are,.palpable to,i; 
every one who, 1n the least, consults his, _teason,.his,.. 
interest or the, welfare of the society , to.which,he,be- 
longs.. Before. I can. be satisfied of the advantages of » 
justice, temperance,.and benevolence, .must,L.first.be-.; 
lieve in the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Eucharist,,and..4 
all the fables of the Old Testament >... If 1.believe.in.... 
all.the atrocious murders attributed. by the Bible, ..to.., 


that God whom. I.am bound to consider,as.the foun. © 


tainof justice, wisdom, and goodness, is it, not Jikely.:, 
that I shall feel encouraged to the commission. .of : 
crimes when I find them sanctioned by .such.an exam... 
ple? Although unable to discover the. value.of..so.., 
many mysteries which I cannot. understand, or of, So... 
many fanciful and. cumbersome.ceremonies. prescribed. 
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by the church, am I, on that account, to be denounced 
as a more dangerous citizen than those who persecute, 
torment, and destroy every one of theirfellow-creatures 
who does not think and act at their dictation? ‘The 
evident result of all these considerations, must be, that 
he who has'a lively faith, and‘a blind zeal for opinions 
contradictory to common sense, is more irrational, and 
consequently more wicked than the man ‘whose mind 
is untainted by such’ detestable ‘doctrines ; for when 
once the priests have gained their fatal ascendancy over 
his mind, ‘and have persuaded him: that, by commit- 
ting’all sorts of enormities, he is ‘doing the work of - 
the: Lord, there can be rio doubt that: ‘he! wilbamake™ 
greater havoc in the happiness: of the ‘world, than the ~ 
man whose reason tells him ‘that such excesses cannot 
be acceptable in the sight of ‘God. « 1, OH ; 

‘The-advocates of the ‘church’ will here’ intel me, 
by alleging that if divested of those sentiments which 
religion inspires,“ men would no longer live under the 
influence of motives strong enough to induce an ab- 
stmence from vice, or to urge them on in’ thé‘career 
of virtue when obstructed by’ ‘painful sacrifices. Ina 
word, it will be affirmed that:unless men ‘are made to 
feel a conviction of rewards and punishments hereafter, 
they are released from every motive to fulfil hier du- 
ties ‘to.each other in the present life. 

You are doubtless,’ Madam, quite sensible of the 
futility of such pretences, put forth by priests, who, 
in order to render themselves more necessary, are inde- 
fatigable im ‘endeavouring to persuade’ us’ that their 
system ‘is indispensable to the maintenance of-social 
orders: ‘To annihiate their sophistries it is sufficient to 
reflect upon the’ nature of man, his true interests, and 
the end for which society’ is formed. “Man is a feeble~ 
being; whose "necessities render him constantly depen-~ 
dent upon the ‘support ‘of others, whether it be forthe ™ 
preservation or the picasure of his'existence ; he has no 
means of interesting others in his’ welfare except by 
his manner of conducting himself towards them ; that 

P 
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conduct,!which jrenders,him.an object -of affection ‘to 
others,is.,, called virtue—whateverispernicious ‘to;s0- 
ciety, is called crime+—and where. the consequences are 
injurious. only, to the. individual himself, it. is called 
oviceso, Thus. all, men must immediately, perceive that 
they, consult their own happiness by advancing that of 
others—that vices however cautiously! disguised from 
public observation .are, nevertheless, fraught with ruin 
_to/ those who practice them—and, that.crimes. are sure 
to render their. perpetrators odious..or, contemptible.in 
the, eyes of their associates, » dn. short,» education, :pub- 
she, opinion, and the laws, point out to us-our| mutual du- 
, ties much more(clearly than the ehimeras: of ani incom- 
aerb of vert ors 


The idea. of elk ceeniovetidea being implanted:im’ us 


ibys nature, we require no priest, to suggest it toous 3 vex- 


| perience informs us, by, what means we, best consult,our 
.own, safety; instructed by. her, faithfuband ‘salutary 
admonitions we avoid those excesses which) might be 


injurious ;we debar ourselves those gratifieations whith, 


in their consequences, might, .render-us, unhappy 3:\we 
submit)tomomentary privations in order‘to secure those 
hasting! advantages which-we should denadietetcsindy 


1a aati at a] 


»deHerey.Madam, «you rae db sbpit but | perfect sum- 


vmary,of all, morals, derived,» as they anust be, )from 
the nature! of, man, the: uniform,experience, jand>the 


_amiversal.. reason’ of mankind.» ‘These: precepts are 
, compulsory. upon our minds, . for. theycshews us) that 


the consequences of our conduct flow,fromour.actions 


(withas natural and inevitablea, certainty, aS: the ¥eturn 


of a:stone to» the carth after. the impetus iis exhausted 
which detained it-in the air... It,is natural:and inevita- 


» ble that,.the man. who employs; himself:in' doing good 
| must;;bes;preferred |to!; the -man.| whor does: mischief. 


Every. thinking being must: be) penetrated» withthe 
truth of ‘this | incontrovertible maxim, and all:the pon- 
derous volumes of theology that ever were composed can 
-add onething to the, force of -his; conviction ; every 
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“thinking being ‘will, therefore, avoid a conduct éalcu- 
lated to injure either’ himself or others ; he° will feel 
himself under the necessity of doing good to others,'as 

the only method of obtaining solid ‘happiness for him- 

_ self, and of conciliating to himself those sentiments on 

‘the part of others, without which ‘society would: be 

‘worse than'solitude,)) 60 (000 BLS TOG 

“.Can'any thing be more obvious, Madam, ‘than that 

“faith has no‘ concern in the support of ‘morality? You 

“'see how widely separated ‘are these aerial notions from 

the practical obligations afising out'of the ‘nature ‘of 

ithings!” In fact, the more’ mysterious and incompre- 

-chensible are‘the:dogmas of the church, the more likely 
are they to draw us aside from - the: plain dietates|of 

eu Naturevand the "straight-forward directions of Reason, 

“whose voice’is: incapable of ‘misleading ws.°'Arcandid 

isurvey Of the causes'which produce an infinity of evils 

vithat‘afflict’society; | will quickly point’ out the'specula- 

(tive) tenets'of theology as° their most’ fruitfulsource. 

«Phe intoxication: of ‘enthusiasm and? the: phrenzy’ of 

ovfanaticism® concur in overpowering reason, and by ren- 
oedéting men ‘blind? and unreflecting, convert ‘them into 
ycenemies both of ‘themselves ‘and ‘the rest of the ‘world. 
It is impossible for the worshippers’ of a tyrannical, 
-tupartial, and ‘cruelGod, to practice the duties of justice 
mand philanthropy.’ “As.soon'as the priests have: suc- 
ofléeeded instifling within us the commands of» Reason, 
outheyjhave| already converted us into ‘slaves, in whom 
istthey! caty kindle whatever’ passions it may please them 
emtoanspireus with, 00909 oO BOD iit 
cmoTheiranterest;’ indeed, ‘requires that ‘we should be 
boglavesye eTheyexact from us the surrender of ‘our rea- 
isony becatise’our ’reason ‘contradicts their impostures, 
hoand would ruin theirplans of aggrandizement. | Faith 
joasothetinstrument by which’ they enslave us, and make 
‘us ‘subservient'to their’ own ambition. Hence:arises 
their'zeal for the propagation of the faith ; hence arises 
theirimplacable ‘hostility to: science, and to “all those 
who ‘refuse ‘submission to their yoke; hence arises 
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their:incessant’endeavour ‘to establish’ the dominionof 
Faith (that isto say,’ their «own dominion);even by! 
firéandisword, the only: so Si vinats condeseene? 
to employ. supe DELS 
-eIt must be confessed that ‘society: dottbes bat little'ad- 
vantage from this supernatural faith which the ‘church’ 
has exalted into the first of virtues! As it regards God; 
itis: perfectly’ useless tochim,sinceif he wishes ‘man+ 
kind;to be convinced. it is'sufficient'that He wills then’ 
tolbe sot is utterly unworthy of the “supreme wis! 
dom<of., Bel who cannot exhibit‘himself to mortals*in’ 
a imanner: contradictory to the® reason “with which*he 
hasendowed them. It is unworthy’ of the divine'jus» 
tice;'which» ‘cannot’ require from ‘mankind’ to be con’ 
vinced ‘of that»which they cannot understand\® “It ‘dé 
nie’ the very’ existence of God himself, by inculcating’ 
a belief totally subversive of the’only rational: 1k we 
arevableyto: form: of the Divinityso' 8 (oo! ow sso wou 
As it regards morality, faith is also. uedléses Bait 
can add:nothing to the inherent sanctity of morals, 164 
thing:to their importance. Faith is not only useless} 
but injurious to society, since,’ under the plea of itsopre+! 
tendedonecessity; ‘the world is frequently disfigured by 
wai andi bloodshed.  In»short, faith’ is selfeontradiex 
tory—since, by it, we are required to believe'inthings> 
inconsistent »with' each other, andeven incompatible! 
with the principles laid down inthe: books which*we: 
have already investigated, and a contain what weare 
commanded to believe. bay sisHustot 
* Poi whom: then is faith found to bd advantageous? 
To afew men only, who, availing themselves of its! im 
fluence to degrade the human mind, contrive'to:‘render! 
the Jabour of the whole world tributary’ to ‘their own! 
luxury, splendour, and power.’ Are ‘the ‘nations of: 
the earth any happier for their: faith, or their blind re-' 
liance on priests ? ) Certainly: not. ‘Look round the’ 
universe and confess, with me, ‘that in’ every ‘coun 
tryewhere the lofty church overshadows and darkens’ 
the land, there neither morality nor virtue, neither in- 
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dustry nor happiness can. take root:in« the soil; but on 
the contrary,» wherever the «priests are powerful, there 
the-people-are sure to-be found) abject in their —_— 
and squalid in their condition. 

-) But Hope—Hope; the second in order of the: has. 
tian, perfections, is ever at hand»to console us forthe 
evils) inflicted: by’ Faith. We are commanded to be 
firmly convinced that) those who: have faith, thatcis to 
say,' those who: believe im priests, shall be: amply re- 
warded-in- the other, world:for their meritorious: sub=' 
mission in this... Lhus hope isfounded on faith, inthe: 
same manner ,as faith is established) upon hopefaith: 
enjoins us, to/entertain»a devout hope thatvour faith’ 
will:-be-rewarded; And, what is it we aretold toyhope! 
for? |For, unspeakable» -benefits—that 1s; ‘benefits for’ 
which language contains no)expression ! | So that; after: 
ally we know, not what-it:iswevare to hope for. i> And: 
how can we feel a hope, oneven a wish for anyoobject: 
that/is undefinable ¢ Really, these:priests~ carry their 
presumption: very -far- m-everlastingly prating: to us> 
; about things: of which they, at the same time, N06 
ledge-it is impossible for us to form any ideas it 

ydt thus appears, that hope and faith have one’ coms: 
rib foundation; the same) blow which “overturns the’ 
one; necessarily levels the other with the: ground,—-But?! 
let,is: pause a moment, and endeavour to discover the 
advantages of Christian hope amongst men. ©» It ens 
courages to the practice of virtue ; it supports the un-— 
fortunate under the stroke of affliction; and consoles» 
the believer»in the hour of adversity. But what. en- 
couragement; what support, what consolationcan be 
imparted to the mind. from these undefined and unde- 
finable shadows?) No one, indeed, will deny, that 
hope is'sufficiently useful to the: priests, who. never’ 
fail to:Call ins its assistance for the vindication of Pro- 
viderice, whenever any of the elect have occasion to 
complain of the unmerited hardship or the transient 
injustice of his dispensations. Besides, these: priests, 
notwithstanding: their beautiful systems, find them- 
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-selves unable to fulfil the high-sounding ‘promises ‘they 
‘so liberally make to all the faithful, and are frequently 
ata loss to explain the evils: which they bring upon 
their flocks by means of the quarrels they engage in, 
-and \the false notions of religion they entertain; on 
these occasions the priests have a: standing: appeal to 
hope, telling their dupes, that man was‘ not created: for 
this world, tnat Heaven is his home, and that his suf- 
ferings here ‘will be counterbalanced by indescribable 
»blisshereafter: Thus, like quacks,: whose ‘nostrums 
have ruined the healthof their patients: they have still 
left to: themselves’ the advantage’ of selling hopes to 
ethese whom «they know themselves : unable to cure. 
» Our priests:resemble some of our physicians, who be- 
ogim by frightening us into our:complaints; ‘in order that 
othey may make us customers for the hopes; owhich they 
voffer! us’ at am exorbitant: prices:"This« traffic‘ consti- 
otuates, in-reality, all thats called religion: doviw Jsas 
oye Pheithird:of the: Christian «virtues is Charity ;)that 
is, to love God abovevall:things, and our: neighbours: as 
‘ourselves. ‘But before: we are required. ‘to ‘love ‘God 
-cabovevallo:things, itvseems reasonable ‘that--religion 
soshouldicendescend to represent him as worthy of our 
-clove:'v In good faith, Madam, is it possible to feel that 
-the God of the Christians is entitled’to our love2iIs 
-itspossible> to feel: any other sentiments :towards ‘him 
»itham those of aversion, when we find him depicted:as 
ay partial, capricious, cruel, ‘revengeful, jealous, ‘and 
s\sanguinary tyrant? How can. we sincerely love: the 
ymost terrible of Beings? The living God, into whose 
» hands:itis: dreadful to think of falling?» ‘The (sod who 
- cam consign to eternal damnation. those very creatures 
who; without his own ‘consent, would: never have exist- 
ved? Are our theologians aware of what they say, 
»when theytell us that the fear of God is'the fear of a 
oehid forts, parent, which is mingled with love? Are 
/ we not bound to hate,—can we by any meansavoid de- 
testing a barbarous father, whose injustice is so bound- 
less. as to punish the whole human race, though inno- 
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cent; an order to revenge himself. upom.two andividuals 
forthe sin of the apple, which sin’ he~himselfumight 
have prevented if he had thought: proper? In: short, 
Madam, it is :a physical. impossibility to love, above 
vall things, :a God, whose whole conduct; as described 
im the Bible, filis:us with a freezing horror.:olf, there- 
‘fore, the love-of God, ‘as the, Jansenists assert, -isin- 
-dispensable to salvation, we cannot wonder to find:that 
ithe elect are so few. Indeed, there are-not many: per- 
sons -who»cany restraim themselves from -hating»:this 
| God, and» the doctrine of the: Jesuits is;that to ab- 
stain from hating him is sufficient for salvation:) ‘The 
power of loving :a:God, whom: religion ‘paints -as the 
most ..detestable: of: Beings,» would, doubtless; ‘be ) a 
\proof,of the most: supernatural grace, ‘that is, va grace 
ythe most,contrary, to nature; to love that which we'do 
snot: know,» is; assuredly, sufficiently difficult:;; to-love 
that which we fear,: is still «more difficult: but tolove 
jthat’ which ‘is: exhibited) to: usin» the: ‘most repulsive 
acolours, is) manifestly impossibles 00) 90: ovo. 01 
5o: Wecmust, after allthis; be: ihatonghly. ‘convinced 
«that;except by means:of an invisible Grace never com- 
«municated)to the profane, no Christian>inchis\sober 
senses, can love his God; even those devotees who»pre- 
.'tend)to that happiness are apt to deceive themselves— 
otheir conduct) resembles that of hypocritical flatterers, 
eswho,in, order to: ingratiate themselves with an odious 
}tyrant,) or to escape his resentment, make. every: pro- 
ofession of-attachment, whilst, at’ tae bottom of their 
»shearts;/they execrate him ; or-on the other hand, they 
omust-be condemned as enthusiasts who, by means of a 
-sheated)imagination , become the dupes of ‘their own il- 
dusions;::and only: view the favourable side of a God, 
declared to be the fountain of all good, yet, never- 
fs » theless, constantly delineated to us with every feature 
»of wickedness: » Devotees, when sincere, are like wo- 
‘memgiven-up to the infatuation of a blind passion by 
“which they are enamoured with lovers, rejected by the 
rest of: the sex.as unworthy of their affection, « [t-was 
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said:by: Madame. de-Seviené that. she. loved; God,..as..a.... 
perfeetly:well; bred, Gentleman., whom. ‘she, had, never... 
been acquainted. with. Buti eau;the, God ofthe, Chus-. : 
tians, be-esteemed. a, well-bred.Gentleman?. Unless her... 
headwas,turned, .one would think. that)she,,mustyhave, r 
bee cured: of her passion: ayotheasishtesto ale Raed: 
her, imaginary, lover’s portrait. as, drawn,inythe Bibl Bi Mise 
as itis: spread upon. ‘the: ae of our theological,ar- . 
tistesbast ko wonifost sintiotne flere rene a dealt SyTiRiprt £3 
With eddeiile to othe love: ‘of our,neighbour, .where.was.... 
the/necessity-of, religion».to, teach ,us.our dutyi,.which.,.. 
as men: we:cannot ‘but feel,.of -cherishing, sentiments of; » 
good-will towards; each other. «\:Lt, is. only, by, shewing, 
in .oureconduct:an» affectionate, disposition, to.,others.. fs 
shane can»producein them correspondent feelings to-) | 
-ourselves.;,; The :simple;circumstance,,of ybeing ,,,, 
macgudiol tite: sufficient ton give ous a: claim, upon, the... 
heart of every man who. is. susceptible, of. the sweet,.., 
sensibilities;of our nature. :..W ho: is. better-acquainted ,.,. 
than yourself, Madam,, with. this,truth ?...does,.not .,.; 
your:.conpassionate soul, experience; at severy) moment, 5, 
the i:delighitful»satisfaction:. of ; solacing the, aanhappy-?,..: 
Setting’) aside: the «superfluous, precepts. of,,/religion,,; |; 
think you:that»you could by, any,,/efforts, steel yyour,,, 
heart: against the tears of the unfortunately splsy its; 
not -by»rendering our fellow-creatures» happysthatswe 
establish:an: empire-in- their: hearts? «Enjoy theny,Ma-,. 
dam, this delightful sovereignty, continues bless. swith, : 
your ‘beneficence: all, that surround you; the; conscious; .;; 
ness: of. being ithe dispenser of soy much good,,wilkale|., 
ways sustain: your mind with, the most; gratifying|sel&,»., 
applause; those who have-received your. kindness will... 
reward «you with «their, blessings, and. afford,.you the... 
tribute ofvaffection, which mankind: are-evereager to. 
lay ‘at the: feet of :their benefactors... ; lmotd oot ge doub 
Christianity, not satisfieds, swith: recommending the; ) 
love of our paighbhusi superadds the injunction- ROY 
ing-our.enemies.) This: precept) attributed to, the,Son, ,. 
of God himself, forms the ground,on, which,our, di-., 
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vines claim for their religion’ a superiority of moral: 
doctrine over all that the philosophers of antiquity were» 
known to teach. Let us, therefore, examine how far 
this precept admits. of being reduced to practices — 
True, that an elevated mind may easily place: itself 
above a sense of injuries—a noble spirit retains no re- 
sentful reeollections—-a great soul revenges itself by ~ 
a generous clemency, but itis an absurd contradiction. 

. to require that a man shall entertain feelings of tender 
ness and regard for those whom ‘he knows. to be ‘bent 
on his destruction,—this Jove of our enemies, which: | 
Christianity isso vain of having promulgated, turns out » 
then to be an impracticable commandment, belied and. 
denied by every Christian at every moment of -his life. | 
How preposterous to talk of loving that which:annoys 
us f° Of cherishing an attachment for that: which gives»: 
us pain—of receiving an outrage with joy—of loving»: 
those who subject us to misery and ‘suffering! “Nope: 
in the midst of ‘these trials, our firmness. may perhaps: >. 
be strerigthened by the hope of reward hereafter, :but:: ° 
it is a meré fallacy to talk of our entertaining a:sincere«’ 
love for those whom we* deem the authors of our af=. 
flictions—the least that we can dois to avoid them, 
which ‘will not be looked upon as a very’ strong indicas\ 
tion of our love. en O11 wae Bos 

Notwithstanding the solemn formality with which. 
the Christian religion obtrudes upon us these vaunted). 
precepts of love of our neighbour, love of our ene- 
mies, and forgiveness of injuries, it cannot escape. the 
observation of the weakest amongst us, that those very . 
men who are the loudest in praising, are. also the first. » 
and most constant in violating them. Our priests es- 
pecially seem to consider themselves exempt from the.» 
troublesome ‘necessity of adopting for their own con- 
duct a too literal interpretation of this divine law... 
They have invented a most convenient salvo, since 
they affect'to exclude all those who do not profess to. 
think as‘ they dictate, not only from the kindness of: 
neighbours, but’ even: from the rights of fellow-cred- . 
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tures, )/On this principle they defame, »persecute;and 
\destroy:every one whodispleases them. When dotyou 
«see apriest forgive? When revenge is out of his reach ! 
oButitis never «their, own injutiesothey punish+it iis 
-mever their iown- enemies they »iseek| to iexterminate. 
oTheir disinterested indignation; burns withyresentment 
hagaihststhevenemies ot the:Mosts High;vithos/iwithout 
-théiriassistance;: would sbes incapable :of :adjustmg his 
sown oquarrels lo: eByis anoomnaccountableic coincidence, 
showever, tit is/sure ito happetr thatthe enemies? ofthe 
oehurel» are thé enemies of ‘the: Most? Highy vowhosnever 
_faiky to make: common cause with the ministersofsthe 
faith; sand wwhoavouldtake it extremely ibif his |nimis- 
bters should relaxin the measure) of punishment dueto 
_theiroconimon enemy. Thus! ourspriests/are;crueland 
jsevengeful/ trom pure zeal--they would»ardently»wish 
htoforgive:thein own cnemies, buts howncould:theyjus- 
otify themselves to; the-God of Mercies; if they extended 
othe least indulgence to his enemies!) > oor to bow) 
-moActrue Christian loves the» Creator, above valli things, 
\andy,consequently: she must/love himodnr preference to 
othe creature, We feel:a lively:interest>im everyothing 
jthatieoncerns' the object of our love:;: from all. whichoit 
follows, that:we must ‘evince our zealy and even;iwheén 
necessary; we must not: hesitate to -extermmateour 
omeighbour, if he says:or does what is :displeasingoor in- 
»jurious to God.» ln-such acase, indiffereice would:he 
_ermajnal—a sincere love. of aod breaks out anto:arhol y 
yardour in his» ori and)-our: merit rises|in.iproportion 
tour violencesrss maod aniesih-;-yorssa Vo tooqesrerl » 
tis \Dhese notions, avila as they arey have beenjsuffieient 
jan every; age to. producen ithe worldya ‘multitudécof 
oerimes, extravagancies, and follies;' the: legitimatesoff- 
«spring of a religious zeal)», Infatnated fanatics, exaspe- 
rated by. priests against) each other; *have/beenodriven 
vinto mutual hatred, persecution, andidestruction*}ithey 
have thought themselves called: upon to avenge! the 
‘Ahnighty 5) they have carried theirinsane delusions so 
farastoperstiadethemselves;that the Godot clemencyand 
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goodness: could look onwitlr pleasure while theysmur- 


dered theit!brethren ;-mthe ‘astonishing ® blindness: of 


their: stupidity,’ they» v*haveamagined » that in ‘detending 
the: temporalities:of the church, they ‘were defenditig 


‘God:himself.): Inypursuance of: these errors; contradict- 


edveven by ‘the description: which they themselves:give 


us of the Divinity, the priests of every agehave found 


means to mtroduce confusion into the paotetan shabita- 
tions ‘of men, and:to destroy: all’'who! dared: 'to resist: 


their tyranny. © Under the laughable idea of revenging: 


theall-powerful Creator; these” priests have'discovered: 
the secret’ of’ revenging themselves, ‘and: that too,) with- 


out drawing downupon themselves’ the hatred:and !ex- 
/ecration” so'rjustly due to’ their’ vindictive fury “and: 
» wnfeeling'selfishness. In’ the name of ‘the’ God of Na- 
ture, they stifled the voice of nature in the: breasts“ef 


men; inthe name \of-the:God of goodness, they incited 


‘amen ito the’ fury: ot: wild:beasts ; in the’ name: Cen 


God of mercies, they prohibited all> forgiveness4o! Phe 


-earth’ has never ceased to groan with the (ravages com-" 
omitted»byo maniacs, “under the influence, of that »zeal 


which: ‘springs’ ‘fromthe Christian doctrine of ‘the love: 


‘of God. «Vhe:Godvof the Christians, like:the Janus of: 


Roman mythology; has two faces ; sometimes heis repre- 
sented with the benign features of mercy and goodness ; 
sometimes murder, revenge,” and’ fury issue from his: 


nostrils. ooAnd' what is the consequence but that the’ 
, Christians ‘are much more easily terrified at his’ tright- 
-fulvaspect,:than' they are recovered from‘ their fears by 


his aspect of mercy ; having been taught to view him’ 


vasvalicapricious™ being; they are naturally mistrustful 
vobhimy and imagine that the-safest ‘part they’ can act 
‘forsthemselvesis' toset- about the work of vengeance 
-owithogreatezeal jothey: conclude that: a cruel ‘master: 
veanhot:find-fault with cruel imitators,-and that his’ ser-\ 
) vants) cannot: render eigen cic So > weceptable: as? — 


extirpating all his'enemies, ®v 9° an 


Phe preceding remarks»shew wery ‘clearly, ives] 
the highly pernicious consequences’ whicly result from 
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the zeal engendered by the love of God.) . If thislove 
is.a virtue, its benefits are confined to the:priests, who 
arrogate'to themselves the exclusive privilege «of de- 
claring ‘when God is’ offended ; ‘who»absorb: all: the 
offerings, and monopolize all the homage of the devout ; 
who decide upon the opinions that please or displease 
him’; who undertake to inform mankind of: the duties 
this virtue requires ‘from them, ‘and of ‘the’ proper time 
andimanner of performing them; who are interested 
inrendering those duties cruel and intimidating inorderto 
frighten mankind intoa profitable subjection; who con- 
vert itinto'the instrument of gratifying theirown malig- 
nant'passions, by inspiring men with aspirit of headlong 
and:raging intolerance, which in its furious course of.in= 
discriminate destruction holds nothing sacred, and which 
hasinflicted incredibleravagesupon all christian countries: 
ocliyconformity with such! abominable’ principles, a 
Christian'is bound to detest anid destroy all-whom the 
church may’ point out/as ‘the éenemies’of Gods ‘Having’ 
admitted the! paramount'duty of ‘yielding their entire 
affections! to a'rigorous «master, quick to‘resent)) ‘and! 
offended:even with the involuntary thoughts’ andvopi-’ 
nions of his ‘creatures, they, of course,’ feel» themselves: 
bound by entering with zeal mto his quarrels; to obtam- 
for him»a vengeance worthy of: a God’ that is "to: 
say, a: vengeance: that’ knows’ no bounds): Aceons: 
_ duct like this is the natural offspring of those ‘revolting’ 
ideas which our priests give us of the Deity: A’good: 
Christian is, therefore, necessarily. intolerant.© It's 
true that Christianity inthe pulpit preaches‘ nothing: 
but mildness, meekness, toleration, ~peace, ‘and -corn- 
cord ; but Christianity in the world is‘a stranger to’ all: 
these virtues, nor does she ever exercise them)’ except! 
when she: is: deficient in the necessary power'to: give’ 
effect to her destructive zeal... The real truth of ‘the’ 
matter is, that Christians. think themselves “absolved ' 
from every: tie of humanity, except with those: who 
think as they do, who profess .to’ believe “the ‘same: 
creed ;—they have a repugnance, more or less decided, 
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against all) those who. disagree, with; their «priests «itt 
theological speculation, ;ddow, common-sit,is;to see 
persons of | the: «mildest character.and-most benevolent 
disposition, regard »with aversion, the adherents o0f ia 
different. sect drom»theirowms the weigning religion, 
thatvis; the religion :ofithe sovereign, or of -the:priests 
in whose’ favour the:sovereign declares himself,crushes 
all rival:sects;,or at leasts:makes them fully: sensible of 
its superiority; andy its hatred, :in»a }manner.extremely: 
insulting, ,and: calculated: |to» raise | heir: indigriations 
By. these means it frequently, happens: that: theo defe+ 
rence)ofthe:prince to! the wishes: of: the: priests): has 
the effect of alienating the, hearts of -his! most»-faithful 
subjects;.and-brings him that execration: which oughty 
injustices to-be heaped. senmeeiniani hainine his | sancti- 
i ce recto pesghvet oldibswout bosoiiat ded 
In) short,, the’ private: Tibia: of. conscience: are: ino 
wiennsinete ~ynespected ; the leaders:.of the varioiis 
religious sects) begin;»in the very) cradle, to: teach: all, 
Ghristiansito hate: and)-despise each other-abouti some 
theological. point which nobody can: understand. »:'‘The 
clergy; ;;when vested, with power, never preach tolera- 
tion’;-on, the! ¢ contrary,;they consider every-man asian: 
enemy, who) .is.a) friend to religious freedom, accusing: 
him of lukewarmness, infidelity, and secret: hostility=— 
imshort, he is: denominated a false brother.»;'Fhe Sore 
bonne declared; in the sixteenth century, : that: it was: 
heretical to,say( that; heretics: ought not; to, be burnt, 
The ferocious St: Austin preached. toleration: at: one’ 
peridd; bub datwas before he was duly initiated :in the 
mysteries. of the sacerdotal policy, which is:ever repug+ 
nant» tos toleration. |, Persecution is, necessary to our 
priests, to-deter, mankind. from opposing themselves:to 
their, avarice, their-ambition, :their vanity, and. their: 
obstinacy. ‘The sole principle which holds the church: 
together is that.ofa sleepless watchfulness. on. the: part) 
ofall: itsamembers to-extend its power,. to increase ‘the! 
multitude of itsislaves, to ‘fix odium on all:-who: hesi-: 
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tate to bend: their necks sto its, sokniie or abe refuse them: 
assent, tojits arbitrary. decisions.«. ae SP. eda ont 

. Our divines have, therefore, yous see; very) good: rea- 
sons for raising humility into. the rank of a.virtue.., An 
amiable: modesty, a diffident. mildness: of demeanour, ' 
are unquestionably, calculated to promote the pleasures 
and.the advantages | of society itis: equally, certain 
that-insolence and arrogance are’ disgusting,’ that, hed 
wound. our self-love,, ond excite our, aversion, by,their 
repulsive conduct ;—but that amiable. modesty which: 
charms, all. who come within. its. influence; is a:far 
different quality from that which is, designated, huni-: 
lity in the vocabulary of Christians... A truly humble* 
Christian, despises his own. unworthiness, avoids :the- 
esteem: of) others,» mistrusts: his» own understanding, 
submits with docility to the unerring. guidance jof his’ 
spiritual masters, and»piously resigns toy his priest. the 
clearest and: most irrefutable conclusions: of. reason. 0 

 Butito, what advantage can, this: pretended::. virtue: 
Lecgt its:followers? How can a man of, sense jand! in- 
tegrity » despise himself ? Is not public, opinion, the’ 
guardian of private/virtue ? If you: deprive men ofthe 
love of glory, and the desire of deserving, the.approba-' 
tion of their fellow citizens, are you not divesting them 
of the. noblest and most. powerful incitements by. which 
they canbe, impelled. to benefit. their country, ?,,/; What: 
recompence will remain to the benefactors of mankind, 
if, first of all, we are unjust enough: to refuse them:the’ 
praise they merit, and, afterwards, debar them from: sthe 
satisfaction of self-applause, and. the happiness they’ 
would feel in. the consciousness of having, done,.good: 
to) an. ungrateful world ?., What ..infatuations;what' 
amazing infatuation, to require a. man.of, upright,.cha- 
racter, of talents, intelligence;.and learning,,4o:think : 
himself ona: level, with, a, selfish, priest,,,or,.a.stupid 
fanatic,. who. deal out their absurd, fables, and jncohe- 
rent. dreams.) Our priests are never pweary: of;telling 
their flocks that, pride leads: on to. sess’ ages dug 
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‘an humble and’submissive spirit is alone fitted to receive 
the truths of the gospel: “In good \earnest; should’ we 
not be ‘utterly bereft of every claim to the name of 
‘rational’ beings, if we consent (to ‘surrender our: jude- 
‘ment’and our knowledge’at the command ofa herar- 
eC pe ga a LO a le but the 
St? palpable absurdities With: what face ‘caif''a 
-‘reverénd’ Doctor’ of Nonsense dare: to exact from my 
anderstanding a humble aequiescente ina’ bundle Gf 
‘mysterious opinions, ‘for which he: is unable ‘te! offer 
‘ime‘a single’solid reason?’ Is it'thén presumptii6as to 
think onessélf superior to a class of pretenders} whose _ 
‘dystetis are a ‘mass’ Of falsitiés, absurdities) and ‘inedn- 
‘Sistencies} of which they contrive to make mankind at 
-ofiee 'the dupes ‘and the victims ?” Can pride or vanity 
abe, with justice, imputed to’ yous Madam, if ‘you see 
‘yeason to prefer the dictates’ of your own understand- 
ing-to’the authoritative decrees of Mrs! D——, whose 
“seniséless malicnity is obvious to all her ‘aéquaintance, 
i Tf Christian ‘humility is’ virtue at’all/it caw be one 
culy inthe cloister ; society can derive no! “sort \of be- 
nefit from ‘it /? it enervates the mind } it benefits nobody 
-but priests, who; under the ‘pretext of rendering men 
‘humble; seek; in reality, only to degrade them, to stifle 
“an ‘theit souls‘every spark of science! and of courage, 
‘that! they may the more easily impose the yoke of faith, 
that 1$'to say; their’ own yoke. Conclude, then, with 
Mes that the Christian ‘virtues are chimerical, always 
aaseléss} atid sometimes pernicious to men, and attended 
‘with advaritage to’ none but’ priests.” Coticlude that 
this'religion with all the boasted beauty of its morality, 
‘réCommends tous a‘set of virtues, and enjoins ‘a line 
‘of conduct at ‘variance with good sense. Conclude, 
‘that in’ order to be moral and virtuous, itis far from 
‘necessary ‘to’ adopt the unintelligible creed of’ the 
priests, or to’pride ourselves upon the empty: virtues 
‘they preach;’and still less to annihilate all sense of dig- 
‘nity ‘in ourselves, by a degrading subjection to the 
duties they require. Conclude, in short, that the 
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friend of virtue is not, of necessity, the friend of priest- 
craft, and that a man may be adorned with every 
human perfection, without possessing one of the Chris- 
tian virtues. 

All who examine this matter with a candid and in- 
telligent eye, cannot fail to see that true morality, that 
is to say, a morality really serviceable to mankind, is 
absolutely incompatible with the Christian religion,, or 
any other professed revelation. Whoever. imagines 
himself the favoured object of the Creator’s love, must 
look down with disdain upon his less fortunate fellow 
creatures, especially if he regards that Creator as par- ~ 
tial, choleric, revengeful, and fickle, easily incensed 
against us, even by our involuntary thoughts, or our 
most innocent words and actions; such a man natu- 
rally conducts himself with contempt and pride, with 
harshness and barbarity towards all others whom he 
may deem obnoxious to the resentment of his Heavenly 
King. Those men whose folly leads them to view 
the Deity in the light of a capricious, irritable, and_un- 
appeasable despot, can be nothing, but gloomy and 
trembling slaves, ever eager to anticipate the vengeance 
of God upon all whose conduct or opinions they may 
conceive likely to provoke the celestial wrath. As 
soon as the priests have succeeded in reducing men to 
a state of stupidity gross enough to make them believe 
that their ghostly fathers. are the faithful organs of the 
divine will, they naturally commit every species of 
crime, which their spiritual teachers may please to tell 
them is calculated to pacify the anger of their offended 
God. Men silly enough to accept a system of morals 
from guides thus hollow in reasoning, and thus dis- 
cordant in opinion, must necessarily be unstable in 
their principles, and subject to every variation that the 
interest of their guides may suggest. In short, it is 
impossible to construct a solid morality, if we take for 
our foundation the attributes of a Deity so unjust, se 
capricious, and so changeable as the God of the Bible, 
whom we are commanded to imitate and adore. 
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Persevere, then, my dear Madam, in the practice of 
those virtues which your own unsophisticated heart 
approves; they will insure you a rich harvest of hap- 
piness in the present existence; they. will insure you 
a rich return of gratitude, respect and love» from» atl 
who enjoy their benign influence ; they will insure you 
the solid Satisfaction of a well-founded self-esteem, and 
thus provide you with that unfailing source of inward 
gratification, which arises from the consciousness of 
having contributed to the welfare of the human race. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER IX. 


“Havine already shewn you, Madam, the ‘feeble+ 
ness of those succours which religion furnishes to 
morals, [ shall now proceed to examine’ whether: it 
procure advantages in themselves really ' politic, and 
whether it be true, as has so often been urged’ by ‘the 
priests, that it is absolutely necessary: to the existence 
of every government. 

Were we disposed to shut our eyes, and deliver 
ourselves up to the language of' our priests, we should 
believe that their opinions are necessary to. the public 
tranquillity, and the repose and security of the state ; 
for those’ holy guides actually tell the credulous mob, 
from the bloated pensioner to the lacquey of his lowest 
tradesman, that princes could not, without the aids 
of religion, govern their people, and exert themselves 
for their prosperity and that of the empire. Nor is 
this all; our spiritual pilots approach the throne, and 
gaining the ear of the sovereign, make him also believe 
that an established religion is absolutely necessary to 
enable him to‘grasp the sceptre, and enjoy the gran- 
deur and state of royalty; that he must, therefore, 
conform to the church ; that kings inall ages have been 
her sons or protectors ; that as the people: submit to be 
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governed, so the monarch, must submit to the yoke of 
the church; that religion is the , peace-maker jin, all 
political quarrels ; that the enemies of the priesthood 
are the enemies of all power; that they, who sap. the 
foundations of the altar, would overthrow,, the throne 
itself); ; 

Let. us examine if these things are so ;. for assertion 
is not proof, and the ¢psz dixerunt, of priests, like the 
proclamations of princes, are not laws. for the. world. 
No; the former are the thunders of the pulpit, the 
latter, those of the throne, The. mind of the honest 
citizen, like the face of a granite rock, suffers the blast 
of both to blow against it without losing. its. equili- 
brium, 

We have, then, only to open, our eyes and consult 
history, to be convinced of the. falsity of these preten- 
sions, and to appreciate the important services. which 
the Christian priests have rendered to their sovereigns. 
Ever since the establishment of Christianity) we have 
seen, in all the countries in which this religion ,has 
gained ground, that two rival. powers are perpetually at 
war one with the other.. We find 4 government with- 
in the government. That is to. say, we find, the 
Church, a body, of priests, continually opposed to the 
sovereign power, and in virtue of their pretended dzyene 
mission and sacred office, pretending to. give, laws to 
all the sovereigns of the earth. 

Nor is this the case with the, hierarchy of Rome 
alone ; the bishops and priests of all seceders from that 
church, have arrogated to. themselves. the same, autho- 
rity... We find the clergy, puffed up and besotted with 
the titles they have given themselves, labouring to ex- 
act the obedience due to’ the sovereign, pretending to 
chimerical and dangerous prerogatives, which none are 
suffered to question, without risking the displeasure of 
the Almighty... And so well have the priesthood ma- 
naged this matter, that in many countries we. actually 
see the people more inclined to lean to the authority 
of the clergy, than to that of the prince. It is not to 
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the Pope''alone, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, that this 
degraded submission of mind and liberty has been 
shewn’; in Protestant countries, also,-the clergy have 
contrived to make it be believed, that the law of the 
land is founded on their'religion; that since obedience 
is due to the law, it is much more so due to that in 
which the Jaw is founded! But it is very extraordi- 
nary, that in the parliament of Great Britain the legis- 
lators never consult the scriptures, as to what laws 
they should enact. Oh! no; circumstances, the 
position of the world, the march of intelligence 
against the iron hand of despotism, give occasion 
for the enactment of laws; and the Bible is no more 
thought of in an assembly of legislators, than the “* Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments.” So much, Madam, for 
the law of the land being founded on the religion of 
the clergy. 

‘But Jet us return to the pretensions of the priest- 
hood. These gentlemen pretend that the sanctity of 
their mission,—which by the bye is mere assertion, 
for ‘there can be little divine about men mortal like our- 
selves,’ little sanctity about men who are eternally 
squabbling with the rest of the world for comfortable 
livings, tythes, and power, prerogative and rule,—these 
gentlemen pretend, however, that the sanctity of their 
mission entitles them to dictate to monarchs them- 
selves; and there are not wanting cases, on the page 
of history, wherein we see the clergy supported by 
their emissaries and their credulous rabble of devotees, 
assuming the most ridiculous pretensions, mingling in 
the affairs of state, and by the most artful methods con- 
triving to get the most pernicious and dangerous pro- 
jects executed against all those who are honest enough 
to suspect them of trickery; or, if occasion serves them, 
to excite the prince to involve his unoffending subjects 
in quarrels with some neighbouring states ; for while 
men’s minds are distracted by the cry of ‘ war,’— 
‘* war,’—*“+ invasion,’ —* invasion ;” when discord and 
alarm are spread within, and when nothing but trouble 
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appears without, they who»had formerly harmlessly 
questioned the right of the priests to amass wealth, and 
grind the poor for the gratification of their luxury and 
extrayagance, will have:leisure to fight the battles of 
domestic liberty:;. and. honest:men, who care little 
about the cry of ‘the:church is in'danger,” will’con- 
_descend to defend. the:throne:at? any: risk; atiall ex- 
pences,| ‘Phis, however, is butone figure inthe groupe 
which, the entablatureof ‘priesteraft offers to the eye of 
the.obseryer,.::{ «| agteiesr vd syne ot 
Yet, Madam, suchris’ part of the important services 
whichreligion has.a thousand times pretended to render 
kings... Lhe. people, blinded: by the superstition, could 
hesitate,but;little between God and’ the: prince of the 
earth.,; The-priests being the visible organs of an invisi- 
ble, monarch, have gained imménse-credit over the hu- 
man mind...‘Phe ignorance of the: people has put them, 
as well.as their princes,» entirely under the authority of 
the pniesthood,: And tilla timeé’shall arrive when the peo- 
ple shall put down the power of the priests, their kings 
must also be. the common slaves of. the crafty clergy. 
Do we not find, from history; that great mitror of the 
universe; that. nations have been:constantly embroiled 
by the futile and malicious quarrels/of the clergy); that 
princes and, people, who have ever attempted to: oppose 
those oyerbearing tyrants of the human mind, have been 
denounced as opinionative heretics; blasphemers, and 
enemies of God ; that the most bigoted nations, people 
and princes, who. have voluntarily yielded tothe iron 
despotism of the priesthood, have been pronounced the 
greatest favourites of heaven, and all» others ripe for 
perdition.. .The/conclusion ‘is:here but one’ step—the 
destruction of these.last was believed by the former, not 
only meritorious, but necessary, and/ accordingly, +hav- 
ing. caught hold of this fiery link im the chain of discord, 
nation, wars against nation, the ministers of peace are 
seen in the field of battle, their lives are stained with the 
murder of mankind, their palaces are enriched with the 
spoils of the vanquished, and all is holy, just, and good. 
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Such is the next figure in the base of the pyrami- 
dal groupe of the portraiture of priestcraft. The fol- 
lowing is still more hideous: — 

The continual attention which the princes of Europe 
have been forced to pay to ‘the’ clergy, has prevented 
them from ‘occupying’ their thoughts about the wel- 
fare of: the rest of their idustrious subjects, who, in 
many instances the:dupes of the priesthood, have un- 
wittingly become opposed even to the good they have 
desired to procure by resistance. In like manner the 
heads of the people, their kings and governors, too 
weak to resist the torrent of opinions propagated by 
the clergy, and swallowed without examination by 
the people, have been forced to yield, to bow, nay, 
even to caress the priesthood, and to consent to grant 
it alliits demands... Whenever they have wished to 
resist: the encroachments of the clergy, they have 
encountered concealed snares or open opposition, as 
the holy power was either too weak to act in the face 
of day, or strong enough to contend in the sun-shine. 
When princes have wished to be listened to by the 
clergy, these last have invariably contrived to make them 
cowardly, and to sacrifice the happiness and respect of 
their people. We have frequently seen the hands of 
parricides and rebels, assassins and fanatics armed in 
the sacerdotal worship, to destroy princes whom the 
clergy have thought unworthy to reign, because, for- 
sooth, those princes have desired to make all their 
subjects happy, the people as well as the priests. 
France lost two monarchs by the machinations of the 
clergy. There the priests, under the pretext of aveng- 
ing God, have murdered kings. This is one way of 
preserving the yoke on the necks of the multitude. 
In a word, Madam, in all countries, we see that the 
ministers of religion have exercised at all times, the 
most frightful licence to establish and _ perpetuate 
their power. We find empires torn by their feuds, 
thrones overturned by their machinations; princes 
immolated to their power and revenge ; subjects ani- 
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mated to revolt against the prince that ought to give 
them more happiness than they actually enjoyed’; ‘and 
when we take the retrospect of these, we find that 
the ambition, the cupidity, and the vanity of the 
clergy have been the true causes and motives of all 
these outrages on the peace of the universe. And it 
is thus that their religion has so often produced anar- 
chy, and overturned the very empires they pretended 
to support by its influence. 

“Thus we have contemplated another horrible de- 
mon, in the tablature of priesthood. In the. remain- 
ing sketch of the monsters that compose the groupe, 
we will attend to the countenance and the colouring 
of the drapery ; by which means the reader will re- 
cognise the figures at his leisure one by one. 

- hat sovereigns have not enjoyed peace, even when, 
with a false humility devoted to priests, they~ have 
submitted to their caprices, become enslaved to their 
opitions, and allowed them to govern in place of 
themselves, we will see in’ the sequel ! For, when- 
evér the sovereign power has become subordinate to 
the sacérdotal; the prince was only the first Servant of 
thie’cHurch. She’ has used: him merely as a tool to 
enrich her’ coffers, to execute her secret, sanguinary 
decrees, and thus to bathe his hands “in the imnocent 
blood of his unoffending subjects, whom the priest- 
hood had marked out fat their vengeance, and’ con- 
cealed passions | History attests that, in ‘place of 
labouring for the happiness of the people, the sove~ 
reign has “often been compelled to torment, to per- 
secute, to immolate the most worthy citizens.— 
And all this to keep on terms with an overbearing, 
proud, revengeful, ambitious herd of priests! And 
al this to gratify the revenge of some One man ina 
million ; some pampered hypocrite, who arrogated to 
hitrisélf the most hellish projects under the sanction 
of'his office. Nor js it in one ‘religious persuasion 
this is alone the case ; ina greater or less degree, 
openly or secretly; by the sword or thesecular power ; 
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by the, perversion of laws. and the. point of, the bayo- 
net, we. find it true in all persuasions. 

How little soever you. are disposed. te reflect, you 
will be convinced, Madam, that I do, not exaggerate 
these things... Recent examples prove to. you. that 
even in this age, nations are distracted by the intrigues 
of priests ; you have an hundred times sighed at the 
sight of the sad follies which. puerile questions have 
produced amongst us. You have, shuddered at, the 
frightful consequences; which. have resulted, from: the 
unreasonable squabbles. .of the clergy. You have 
trembled with all. good citizens. at the sight of the. tra- 
gical _effects,: which have. been brought about. by. the 
furious, wickednessof a. fanatic, who shewed. in his 
character « every thing that was not sacred. ;.In. fine, 
you have seen the, sovereign authority complet to 
struggle incessantly against rebellious subjects, who 
pretend that their conscience, or the interests of reli- 
gion have obliged them to resist opinions. the most 
agreeable to common sense, and the, most, equitable. 

Our priests more religious and less brilliant than. we 
have. witnessed _ them. in former, times, are, yet, the 
actors of scenes more terrible than heathenism boasts. 
They have gloried in, civil wars, the overthrow, of trea- 
ties, the shedding in the yery capital the blood of the 
innocent ;,, two, monarchs successively, . immolated to 
the fury of the. clergy, who. kindle. in all. parts the fire 
of sedition.. In France. we. have seen, the Catholic 
church banish the industrious Protestants ; in Eng- 
land we see the furious. Protestant wage, war against 
the opinions of those who differ from, him, and. who 
cannot believe. that three Gods are but one; and that 
one God only is nevertheless three distinct divinities. 

In all Europe we find the same. In, Spain religion 
is the too] with which the march of opinion is arrested ; 
and whoever is not a fanatic is an, object of publie 
vengeance. In Germany two great religious, factions 
distract princes and people ; the Catholics are taught 
from their cradles to hate the Protestants ; and the 
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Protestants ‘td ‘despise the Catholics as idolaters. » Hach 
‘ faction is leagued against the’ other, with» some neigh- 
bouring faction ofa similar” persuasion.» But) all: are 
alike the servile creatures of artful: atiqateand clergymen. 

Thus ‘you ‘see; Madam, the seit advantages. which 
the priesthood bring to nations.o1 But the:clergy forget 
not to'tell us that all those tortible: effects) whicl» 1 
have detailed, are'to be tracedto' the passions of man-: 
kind, and ‘not to the ‘doctrines’ of the» Christian -reli- 
gion, which always recommends*charity, concord, and 
peace.” Yet if we reflect onthe principles of ‘this 
religion, we shall perceive that they are» incompatible 
with the fine’ maxims which were “practised by, the 
Christian ‘teachers, at a time when* they had not :the 
power, and we may believe also the inclination to per- 
secute their enemies, and ensangwuine ‘their’ hands:an 
the blood of their countrymen. “Nevertheless weofind 
that the adorers of ‘a jealous:God; vindictive and «san- 
guinary, as is obviously the character of ‘the°Godof 
the Jews and Christians, could not evince=in*their 
conduct moderation, tranquillity, and humanity.« The 
adorers of a God who takes offencevat ‘the opinions:of 
his weak creatures, who reprobates, and glories:in ‘the 
extermimation of all who do not worship him ina par- 
ticular way, ‘for the which, by the” ‘bye, he gives them 
neither the means nor the inclination, ‘must ""HecesSa- 
rily be intolerant persecutors. ~The ‘adorers‘of'a «God, 
who has not thought fit to illuminate’ with ‘an® equal 
portion of light the ‘minds of ‘all’ his’ creatufes,: who 
reveals his favours and bestows his kindness’on”’a: few 
only of those creatures, who'léaves’ thé rémainder”in 
blindness and uncertainty, to follow their passions, ’ or 
adopt opinions against which the favoured ‘wage war, 
must of necessity be eternally at odds’ with the rest of 
the world, canting about their’ oracles” atid: mysteries, 
supernatural precepts, invented purely to torment the 
human mind, to enthral it, and leave man answer- 
able for what he could not obey, and punishable for 
what he was restrained from performing. 
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We need not then be astonished, if, since the origin 
of Christianity, our priests have’ neverbeen . without 
disputes. It appears from their conduct, and. from 
their conduct we must judge of their religion, for it is 
very natural to suppose that the priests of every reli- 
gion are fashioued according tothe tenets. of that 
religion, else are they’! not»,its;,priests; but.a herd of 
impostors, the annihilation of whose pretensions must 
always be the duty of! the state they-are-in ; that ‘true 
priests and true’religion may: prosper, ‘it-.appears. from 
their conduct, [ say, that! God sent his. Son. upon.earth, 
solely to cast among mankind.the apple of discord... 
The ministers of a church founded. by Christ,himself, 
who promised .to send. them |-his. Holy,Spirit to/lead. 
them into ‘all the truth, have never -been in -.unison 
with their dogmas... We have. seen,,this infallible 
church for whole ages enveloped. in. error, . At, least 
its modern. seceders say so...And. if doctors differ, 
who shall agree? You, know,..Madam, that. in the 
fourth century, by the acknowledgment of the priests 
themselves, the great body..of the church followed the 
opinions of the Arians, who disavowed. even the. divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ. The spirit. of. God must..then 
have abandoned his church, -else.why .did its, ministers . 
fall into this error, and dispute: afterwards, about..so 
fundamental a dogma of the Christian.religion ? ._ 

Notwithstanding. these continual. quarrels, _ the 
church arrogates to itself the right of fixing the faith 
of the ¢rwe believers, and in this.1t pretends to infalli- 
bility ; and if the Protestant parsons. have renounced 
the lofty and ridiculous pretensions. of their Catholic 
brethren, they are not Jess certain in the infallibility 
of their decisions ; for they talk with the authority of 
oracles, and send to hell and damnation all who do 
not yield submission to their dogmas. . Thus on both 
sides of the cross we see division and discord ; cach 
party is orthodox in its own eyes, and rails. against 
the other as deceivers; and too frequently violence 
settles their disputes, and with them might is right, 

s 
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as much as with the conqueror....The orthodox are 
those, among whom the prince ranks,;, the -heretzes are 
those who are not. of the.established sect. . Hindoos, 
Mussulmen,, Christians, allare. right) in -their sown 
eyes ;_ but let us examine their pretensions. 

According to the, Christians, there is mo salvation, 
no getting up to heaven, no-escaping hell,—a place no 
one knows where situate, whether in the sun or, the 
nucleus of a comet-—but by Christ... Now the Hin- 
doos believe not in Christ, but:in. Vistnou, a. God. of 
their own making, therefore. the Hindoos cannot get 
to+heaven.. And the Musselmans. believe in, Maho- 
met; but. Mahomet was an impostor according to the 
Christians ; therefore the Musselmans cannot get to 
heaven. According to the Protestants, idolaters;ean- 
not get.to.heaven; but according to the same Protes- 
ants, the Roman, Catholics, worship. images ;; therefore 
the poor. Catholics cannot get.to heaven, for no»ido- 
later shall. enter that blest abode. . According» to the 
Catholics, there, is no salvation but within the pale of 
their.church,..at the head of which his: Holiness: of 
Rome presides, as. vicar of Jesus; Christ. upon earth ; 
therefore the, Protestants. being .without the pale of 
the Church of Rome, must all be damned. -Accord- 
ing to the Jews, Christians. are. impostors;and the 
impostor and-his followers must both-perish ; therefore 
both. sects. of Christians, Catholics and Protestants, 
must go headlong to the devil. . And for the same rea- 
son the Musselmans, may go to the devil also, In what 
religion, then is salvation to be found ? 

Yet although we have considered the priests as the 
authors of the various religions they as variously sup- 
port, we shall find, that kings and emperors have been 
the chief, the final resort of the priests for fixing the 
faith of the Christians; and that one stroke of the 
sword has done more to establish it than all the ratio- 
cinations of the clergy ; yet by this means opinions 
pleasing to the divinity are propagated. So Mahomet 
established the A?’ Coran ; so the Roman emperors 
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after Constantine made whole nations of the Germans 
Christians,and baptized them by the thousand in the wa- 
ters of the Danube. The true faith is, then, that which 
has always princes as its adherents; the faithful are 
always those who are employed to exterminate their 
enemies ; the weak, not the powerful, are the enemies. 
of God !~- Horrible ! most horrible! -In'a word, the 
princes of the earth, ‘not’ the priests of this or that reli- 
gion, are znfallble; they are those whom we must 
regard as the true founders of the faith over which they 
preside; they are those who, in all ages and in all 
countries, have fixed the faith that must be obeyed ; they 
are those who have invariably fixed the religion of their 
subjects. | 
Ever since Christianity has been adopted by some 
nations, have’ we not seen that religion has almost en- 
tirely occupied the’ attention of sovereigns > For the 
princes, blinded by superstition, have been wholly de- 
voted ‘tothe priests, and have believed that prudence 
required, as the surest means for supporting their own 
power; ‘that they also should submit themselves to the 
clergy, who'seemed to be the real leaders and guides of 
the people, who saw nothing more divine than the 
ministers of’'a God; of whom all their ideas resemble 
the shadows’ of evening, growing darker, and rendering 
them'more gloomy as the twilight of time rapidly de- 
clines:)' In either case the health of the body politic 
has never beeti consulted ; it was cowardly sacrificed 
to the ‘interests of the court, or the vanity and luxury 
of the priests. It is by a continuation of superstition 
on the part of the princes, that we behold the church 
so richly endowed in times of ignorance ; when men 
believed'they would enrich Deity, by putting all their 
wealth into'the hands of the priests of a good God, 
the declaréd enemy of riches. Savage warriors, desti- 
tute of the manners of men, flattered themselves that 
they could expiate all their sins by founding monaste- 
ries, and giving immense wealth to a set of men who_ 
had made vows of poverty. It was believed that they 
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would merit from the all-powerful a great advantage by 
recompensing laziness, which,) in they priests,\.was re- 
garded as a great: good, and that, the: blessings» :pro- 
cured by their prayers: would be in proportion to: the 
continual and, pressing demands. their nnn made on 
the wealthy. 

It is thus that by the siuperstisioas of princes, the 
great men of the earth, and the people also, the clergy 
have become opulent..and powerful ;>that monachism 
was honoured, and citizens the mostiuseless; the least 
instructed, but withal the most dangerous, »were very 
well recompensed and become in time the most. con- 
siderable portion of the community, ‘surrounded by 
privileges and immunities, enjoying: independence, 
power, and licence denied to all other ranks and classes ; 
it was thus that the imprudent devotion of sovereigns 
put the priests in a condition to resist even those:sove- 
reigns themselves, to make laws independent of . their 
authority, and trouble their governments with im- 
punity. 

The clergy arriving at this point of power ald gran- 
deur, became redoubtable to monarclis themselves; who 
were frequently forced to submit to they yoke imposed 
on them by the haughty priesthoodio:: When the 
sovereigns yielded, they were the veriest:slaves of | the 
priests, the instruments of their passions, ‘the vile ado- 
rers of their power. . When they refused to yield, the 
priests annoyed and embarrassed them by. the: cruelest 
stratagems ; hurled against them the anathemas of the 
church, dissolved the people from their obedience, and 
set subjects and princes in array, declaring that who- 
ever obeyed the church were the favourites of heaven, 
and those who refused the children of the devil. Nor 
could the prince in this case keep himself on his throne 
but by consenting at length to obey the priests. And 
there have been times when, in Europe, princes could 
enjoy no repose for themselves or their people, unless 
they unequivocally conceded every point to the caprice 
of the clergy. For in these times of ignorance, civil 
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broils:. were as. favourable: to the cause of the clergy, as 
devotion,,and:a weak and:poor prince, surrounded: by a 
wretched: people,’ was‘ entirely at: the mercy of the 
priesthood, who would at any moment they chose an- 
nihilate: his) power, excite his people against him, ‘and 
hurl him from the eiatb of royalty into the hopes abyss 
of misery. 

In mas ae Madam, owe find that:in countries there 
religion has gained dominion, the sovereign is necessa- 
rily. dependent on the clergy, and enjoys power in pro- 
portiomas he obeys:them, for the instant he displeases 
them, - his power vanishes hke the dew of morning ; and 
the 'priests,;with the people, and the cross for their ban- 
ner, niet be balance to weigh me aug NERC of BveEy 
prince: 

-Butwwe no where: finds except in the creeds ehich 
the priests have formed: for themselves,’ that “the: lazi- 
ness, theignorance, and unreasonable demands of the 
priesthood:should:be:supported ; and on:-examination 
we discover that perpetual trickery and conjuration are 
at: work among the priests to prevent ‘the. people from 
prying ito the falsehood:and chicanery of these: pcs 
of.thesdivinity. 

»Dosyou not; then, conclude with: me, that thd inte- 
rests:of-the sovereign accord not withthe ministers of 
the: Christian religion, who have, in all ages, been the 
most» troublesome of the people among: whom they 
have: sprung, up;°othe» most rebellious, the most: dif- 
ficult. to. reduce to’ obedience, and whose satellites 
are too. often the declared enemies of the person of 
the king ? And it. is thus that Christianity. is the 
firmest support of the throne; that it regards kings as 
the express images. of the divinity; that it addresses 
a worin of the dust with the title of: the Mightiest and 
the Highest. 

The maxims of the clergy are, however, best calcu- 
lated to lull kings on the couch of slumber ; they are 
calculated to flatter those on whom the clergy can rely, 
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and who will serve their ambition ; and their flatterers 
can soon change their tone, when the princes have the 
temerity to question the pernicious tendency of priestly 
influence. ‘Then the prince is a heretic; his destruc- 
tion is laudable; heaven rejoices in his overthrow. 
And all this is the religion of the Bible! 

You know, Madam, that these odious maxims taxis 
been a thousand times enforced by. the priests, who, 
when they have found themselves puzzled, have inva- 
riably replied, that the sovereign cannot encroach upon 
the authority of the church, since it is better to obey 
God than man. 

The priests are devoted to the princes, when the 
princes are blindly led by the priests. These last 
preach arrogantly that the former ought to be extermi- 
nated, when they refuse to obey the church, that. is 
to say, the priests ; yet how terrible soever may be 
these maxims, how dangerous soever their. practice 
to the security of the sovereign, and the tranquillity of 
the state, they are the immediate consequences drawn 
from Judaism and Christianity. We find in the Old 
Testament that the regicide is applauded ; that treason 
and rebellion are approved. Why then should: we 
suppose that God is offended with the thoughts of his 
creatures, that heretics are displeasing to him? It is 
very natutal to conclude, that if a sovereign be a here- 
tic or impious, that is to say, if he disobeys the clergy, 
or opposes their views of aggrandizement, and is even- 
tually successful in carrying his projects as David of 
old, or Henry VIII. in modern times, then the clergy 
conform to the king, who is now no longer a_ heretic, 
might being right, incapacity error, but the head of 
the church legitimately king, and the church and he 
are infallible ; the one can do no wrong ; and whoever 
does not conform to the other is incapable of enjoying 
the rights and privileges of a citizen, 

You perceive then, Madam, that such conduct, 
though talked of by the priests, as founded on the prin- 
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ciples of their religion, their precepts are very much 
opposed to the surety of sovereigns, and the repose of 
nations. However, following these maxims, the life 
of the prince too often depends on the caprice of the 
priesthood, who may declare him a heretic, as has been 
done by the Pope in many instances, even to excom- 
munication. And if the priesthood be flatterers of 
kings, they have been so to establish between them- 
selves and those sovereigns a system of absolute power, 
which might secure to them an empire not only over 
the persons, but the consciences of the people. Who- 
ever resists them is a rebel or a seditious person, or he 
is persecuted as a blasphemer. 

On the other hand, the obedience of the clergy to 
their prince is only conditional. They will submit to 
him, they will flatter his whims, and strengthen his 
power, provided he submit to their orders, and do not 
traverse their projects, nor encroach on their livings, 
nor change any of their dogmas ; but so soon as he 
attempts to contravene their sentiments, there is an 
open war, in which the victor is infallibly right, and 
the vanquished is necessarily wrong. 

These considerations prove how dangerous are the 
priesthood, since the end they purpose by all their pro- 
jects, is dominion over the mind of mankind, and by 
subjugating it, to enslave their persons, and render 
them the creatures of despotism and tyranny. And 
we shall find, upon examination, that, with one or two 
exceptions, the pious have been the enemies of the 
progress of science, and the developement of the hu- 
man understanding ; for by brutalizing mankind, they 
have invariably strove to bind them to their yoke. Their 
avarice, their thirst. of power and wealth, have led them 
to plunge their fellow-citizens in ignorance, in misery, 
and unhappiness. They discourage the cultivation of 
the earth by their system of tythes, their extortions, 
and their secret projects ; they annihilate activity, ta- 
lents, and industry ; their pride is to reign on the ruin 
of the rest of their species. The finest countries in 
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Europe have, when blindly submissive to the priests, 
been the worst cultivated, the thinnest peopled, and 
the most wretched. The Jnqutsition in Spain, Italy, 
and Portugal, has only tended to impoverish those 
countries to debase the mind, and render their subjects 
the veriest slaves of superstition. And in countries 
where we see heaven showering down abundance, the 
people are poor and famished, while the priests and 
monks are opulent and bloated. Their kings are with- 
out power and without glory ; their subjects languish 
in indigence and wretchedness. 

The priests boast of the utility of their office. In- 
dependently of their prayers from which the world has 
for so many ages derived neither instruction nor peace, » 
prosperity nor happiness; their pretensions to teach 
the rising generations are often frivolous, and some- 
times arrogant, since we have found others equally well 
calculated to the discharge of those functions, who 
have been good citizens, that have not drawn from the 

pockets of their neighbours the tenth of their earnings. 

Thus, in what light soever we view them, the. preten- 
sions of the priests are reduced to a non-entity, com- 
pared to the disservice they render the community by 
their exactions and dissolute lives. 

If, then, the services of the clergy were properly . 
appreciated, in place of immense revenues and princely 
power, their salaries would be on a. par with the fees 
of empyrics, and their nostrums as highly valued. 
But I will only refer you to my former letters, in proof 
of this, and also in confirmation of their inutility in 
many concerns, in which they have contrived to push 
themselves, to the great detriment of society. They 
are very sensible, that as the human mind expands and 
frees itself from the prejudices of early eduction, their 
authority dwindles into nothingness. Their endea- 
vour, then, is to mislead princes, by false charges 
against those who befriend mankind. Nevertheless, 
princes are actually interested in the progress of rea- 
son, and when they attempt to limit its range, they 
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only add to the means by which it always gains ground, 
and the more victims they immolate to the rage of the 
clergy, ‘they erect the more: steps on the portico of 
truth. But every state has its morning twilight of 
knowledge, its noon-day ‘ef science, and its evening 
of ignorance. “The priests ‘know which period suits 
them best, and that’ they are busiest in, like owls in 
the wii of sey sun fret a particular region of the 
earth. | nay 

aw perceive, signs that in banishing philosophy, 
and repressing intellection, a government sacrifices the 
dearest interests of the people to a seditious priesthood, 
for there is not a single priest on earth who does not 
suppose himself equal to a king—who does not avow 
as high pretensions, and rule his flock with a despot- 
ism equal to’that practised in Algiers. 

'The'clergy are essentially the most wicked men of 
the state, ‘and it requires something equal toa miracle 
to find’ one of them otherwise. ‘They are the bantlings 
of minds in their dotage. Their pulpits are the anvils, 
whereon all that is destructive of the progress of intel- 
lect is hammered forth. Their pretended mission makes 
them redoubtable ; the kindnesses of princes and peo- 
ple they conceive to be duties due to them as the mes- 
sengers of heaven. Nor have I, in this portraiture, 
departed from the original ; for during a long succes- 
sion of ages, the clergy have contrived to sacrifice both 
princes and people to their avarice and passions.’ Else 
how happens it that they should become so: rich, that 

5 1 F; . 4 
princes should honour them with their confidence, and 
regard them:as the props of their power, and the safe- 
guards of their states?) The chief aim of the priest- 
hood is to cajole kings whom they may hold in my sry 
with the people. 

Against all those who meddle with cheolagtedl ques- 
tions, the priests ‘complain bitterly, aad encourage their 
princes to side with them,’ and persecute those who do 
not submit; proscribe with fury all the friends of rea- 
son, and stifle liberal opinions which benefit society. 

- 
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For those very priests who cry ‘sacrilege’? when the 
princes meddle with their dogmas, or more properly 
their livings, are indignant against the same princes, 
when they refuse to destroy their enemies, or treat 
them.as impious, when they stir not in religious broils. 

_ We have seen some bend their power to the better- 
ing of their people, and the dissemination of know- 
ledge among them; but we have seen the clergy op- 
pose those princes, by a zeal that could result frem 
nothing but their self-interest, which is always in- 
creased in proportion as they propagate their mystical 
jargon, and secure believers to their fanatical prac- 
tices. 

What do we behold useful to society in the monu- 
ments of piety furnished by the lives of the priests ? 
We find the most fantastical notions maintained of a 
lazy monastic life ; temples and palaces for the heads 
of the church, enriched by the hard-earned labours of 
the poor; for since the establishment of Christianity, 
the sacerdotal power has been raised on the ruin of 
nations, and the annihilation of every prince who dared 
to oppose it. A jealous religion is exclusively calcu- 
lated to cramp the minds of men, and keep them in 
terror and suspense. And we see in all ages that the 
interests of the clergy are incompatible with those of 
the people. In every state, therefore, in which the 
interests of one class of the community is at variance 
with those of other classes, disorder, arising from dis- 
content and misery from indifference, must be the con- 
sequences. ‘his is also the case where the blind lead 
the blind. 

Tam, Madam, &c. 
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LETTER xX. 


I pare flatter myself, Madam, that I have clearly 
demonstrated to you, that the Christian religion, far 
from being the support of sovereign authority, is its 
greatest enemy ; and of having plainly convinced you, 
that its ministers are, by the very nature of their func- 
tions, the rivals of kings, and adversaries the most to 
be feared by all who value or exercise temporal power. 
In a word, I think I have persuaded you, that society 
could better dispense with the services of the priest- 
hood, than it could with the purse of society ; and 
that of the two classes, the priests are less beneficial 
to the state than the labouring poor. 

Let us now examine the advantages which this reli- 
gion procures to individuals, who are most strongly 
convinced of its pretended truths, and who conform 
the most rigidly to its precepts. Let us see if it is 
calculated to render its disciples more content, more 
happy, and more virtuous than they would be with- 
out the burden of its ministers. 

In order to decide this question, we have only to 
look around us, and consider the effects which this 
religion produces in minds truly penetrated with its 
pretended truths. We usually find in all those who 
profess it the most sincerely, and who practise it the 
most exactly, chagrin and melancholy, which announce 
plainly, that they derive no internal peace from that, 
about which they talk incessantly ; and we have found 
some of them confess, that while they are obliged to 
appear to the world as contented and happy, they are 
internally the victims of a secret inquietude. 

Whoever shall meditate seriously on the God of the 
Old Testament, will be convinced how much licence 
the priests and their followers have, from the despotic 
and tyrannical character of their Deity, to be over- 
bearing in their exterior, and the slaves of fear within 
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True, the doctrine of predestination is a panacea for 
al] crimes, but then what a number of human be- 
ings it sends to the devil, merely because they did not 
do what they could not do! Even the worker of good 
works has no hope from them, unless he can persuade 
himself that he is one of the elect ; while the true be- 
liever in this doctrine cannot fail to get into heaven, 
be his sins what they may. 

There is little occasion, however, Madam, to in- 
sist on this topic. with you; yet | may glance at the 
continual melange of devotion and pleasure, of piety 
and dissipation, of momentary fervour and conti- 
nued derangement, which the priests and their devo- 
tees offer to the world. If priests fast, it is from 
pride and ambition; their principles are not better, 
nor are. their passions weaker than those of other men. 
Their severities are stoicism blended occasionally with 
fanaticism ; for they are enemies to the -refined plea- 
sures of mind, and their unsociability proves them to 
be the victims of chagrin. Their jealousy, in fact, 
compels them to interdict harmless pastimes, which 
both God and Nature allow. . 

May we not, then, conclude, that the religion of 
_ these priests is not designed for beings who have to 
fulfil the duties of society ; its precepts are often im- 
practicable ; they check activity, and render the com- 
placent frequently morose and disagreeable. For a 
Christian is forced to abstract his maxims or himself 
from them, if he would live on a footing with other 
men. Interest and emulation bid him set the dogmas 
of his priest aside ; and he does so, but is furnished 
with a panacea in the event of offending God, a salvo 
for the sins of omission and commission. In a word, 
a good Christian is a man of another, not of this 
world. 

Thus we see, that Christians, to belong to the great 
family of mankind, are every moment compelled to 
depart from their supernatural speculations. Their 
passions necessitate them to compromise their tenets, 
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which have not force to extirpate the springs of hu- 
man nature, as various as the circumstances and ob- 
jects that solicit observation, and claim a share in the 
round of pastime man has pleasure in enjoying. 

1 believe, Madam, that you will now be convinced 
that the true friends of the human kind and of princes 
are not the friends of the priesthood. But what are 
the motives which determine a man to incredulity? 
Yet is incredulity not that which pretends to domineer 
over the conscience ; it furnishes no pretexts for vio- 
lating the laws of the understanding ; it teaches none 
to hate and despise men on account of their opinions, 
at least not of opinions which carry to evil tendency 
in their practice. The motives, then, for incredulity, 
as in my case, are infinite, and 1 do not know that I 
am either more just or more depraved than other men, 
but I am confident I entertain no persecuting spirit. 

The incredulous who reflect, perceive, that without 
abandoning society, they have pressing and real mo- 
tives which invite them to be honest men and good 
citizens ; they understand that reciprocal interest which 
is the first law of nature; they strive to render them- 
selves agreeable to all, from a principle of justice, and 
they injure none from a conviction of the utility of 
personal virtue; they obey the laws, because good 
laws are for the protection of the good, andthe chas- 
tisement of the bad. ‘They have a perfect idea of the 
beauty of decency, and the propriety of good order ; 
they devise to merit the appellation of their fellow- 
citizens; they fear to incur their disapprobation or 
censure. And such are some of the motives which 
actuate the incredulous, on which the conduct of the 
free-thinker is grounded. 

But you may rejoin, “ And are all the incredulous 
such as you have pourtrayed ?” The partizans of the 
Christians have, I believe, found as little to censure 
in the conduct of the incredulous, as in their own 
companions in fanaticism. But the incredulous do not 
appeal to supernatural aid and divine instruction for 
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the propriety of their conduct; the credulous do so 
appeal, .and there is no question that, if they evinced 
in their lives the perfection they boast as attainable by 
their religion, the whole world would follow them in 
devotion. A happy temperament, an honest educa- 
tion, the desire to live peaceably, the fear of incurring 
blame, the habitude of doing always good, and think- 
ing well of mankind, furnish motives for the incredu- 
lous to abstain from vice, and practise virtue. Besides, 
they have an inexhaustible fund of motives which re- 
ligion does not furnish to the superstitious, who, 
when they have crimes to expiate, reconcile themselves 
to God, and set their conscience at rest. The incre- 
dulous man, who does wrong, cannot reconcile him- 
self to society, nor with his own mind; and if he 
has no hope of recompense in another life, but from 
the good he does in this, he must of necessity practise 
virtue and probity. 

It appears obvious, that all men who consult their 
reason, ought to be more reasonable than those who 
consult only their imagination ; that those who con- 
sult well their own nature, ought to have more correct 
ideas of good and evil, of justice and injustice, of 
honesty and dishonesty, than those who consult a 
vague theology, and incomprehensible mysteries. The 
incredulous do the former; the credulous, I mean the 
Christians, do the latter ; and I shall therefore conclude 
this letter by requesting you will use your own judg- 
ment in examining on which class your happiness bids 
you arrange yourself. 

Iam, Madam, &c. 
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LETTER XI. 


By this time, Madam, you will have reflected on 
what I had the honour to address to you ; and perceived 
how impossible it is to found a certain and invariable 
morality on a religion enthusiastic, ambiguous, mys- 
terious, and contradictory, and which never agreed 
with itself. You know that the God who appears to 
have taken pleasure in rendering himself unintelligi- 
ble, that the God who is partial and changeable, that 
the God whose precepts are at variance one with ano- 
ther, can never serve as the base on which to’ rear a 
morality that shall become practicable among the in- 
habitants of the earth. In short, how can we found: 
justice and goodness on attributes that are unjust and 
evil; yet attributes of a Being who tempts man, whom 
he created, for the purpose of punishing him when 
tempted? How can we know when we do the will 
of a God, who has said, Thow shalé not kill, and who 
yet allows his people to exterminate whole nations ? 
What idea can we form of the morality of that God, 
who declares himself pleased with the sanguinary con- 
duct of Moses, of the rebel, the assassin, the adul- 
terer David? Is it possible to found the holy duties 
of humanity on a God, whose favourites have been 
inhuman persecutors and cruel monsters? How can 
we deduce our duties from the lessons of the priests 
of a God of peace, who, nevertheless, breathes only 
sedition, vengeance, and carnage? How can we take 
as models for our conduct sayts, who were useless 
enthusiasts, or turbulent fanatics, or seditious apos- 
tates ; who, under the pretext of defending the cause 
of God, have stirred up the greatest ravages on the 
earth? What wholesome morality can we reap from 
the adoption of impracticable virtues, from their being 
supernatural, which are visibly useless to ourselves, to 
those among whom we live, and in their consequences 
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often dangerous? How can we take as guides in our 
conduct priests, whose lessons are a tissue of unintel- 
ble opinions (for all religion is but opinion), puerile 
and frivolous practices, which these gentlemen prefer + 
to real virtues? In fine, how can we be taught the 
truth, conducted in an unerring path, by men of a 
changeable morality, calculated upon and actuated by 
their present interests, and who although they pretend 
to preach good-will to. men, humanity, and peace, 
have, as their text book, a volume stained with the 
records of injustice, inhumanity, sedition, and per- 
fidy ? 

2h know, Madam, that it is impossible to found 
morality on notions that are so unfixed and so con- 
trary to all our natural ideas of virtue. By virtue we 
ought to understand the habitual dispositions to do 
whatever will procure us the happiness of ourselves 
and our species. By virtue, religion understands only 
that which may contribute to render us favourable to a 
hidden God, who attaches his favour to practices and 
opinions that are too often hurtful to ourselves, and _ 
little beneficial to others. The morality of the Chris- 
tians is a mystic morality, which resembles the dog- 
mas of their religion; it is obscure, unintelligible, 
uncertain, and subject to the interpretation of frail 
creatures. This morality is never fixed, because it is 
subordinate to a religion which varies incessantly: its 
principles, and which is regulated according to the 
pleasure of a despotic divinity, and, more especially, 
according to the pleasure of priests whose interests are 
changing daily, whose caprices are as variable as the 
hours of their existence, and who are, consequently, 
not always in agreement with one another. 

The writings which are the sources whence the 
Christians have drawn their morality, are not only an 
abyss of obscurity, but demand continual explications 
from their masters, the priests, who, in explaining, 
make them still more obscure, still more contradic- 
tory. If these oracles of heaven prescribe to us in one 
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THE first of the several informations which have stood in 
the paper for nearly a twelvemonth against the defendant, 
came on for trial thisday. Soon after nine o’clock, Mr. 
CARLILE, accompanied by several friends, entered the Court 
by the side door, and placed upon the table several books, 


_ from which he intended to make extracts as necessary to 


his defence. 

_ Mr. Carlile immediately addressed Mr. Sheriff Parkins, 
and said that several of his friends, who carried with them 
books necessary to his defence, were excluded. Mr. Par- 
_ kins requested a list of their names, and upon receiving it, 
desired that they should be admitted :— 

At twenty-five minutes after nine, the Attorney-General, 
the Solicitor General, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Littledale, and Mr. 
Campbell, the Counsel for the Crown, arrived, and took 
their seats. 

_ Mr. Carlile made another appeal to Mr. Sheriff Parkins, 
and stated that his friends were not admitted. 

Mr. Sheriff Parkins addressed Mr. Collinridge, and de- 
sired that his orders should be attended to. 

Mr. Collinridge.—Mr. Carlile has already five friends in 
Court. . 

Mr. Sheriff Parkins.—I suppose, Mr. Carlile, those per- 
sons are necessary to your defence? 

Mr. Carlile.—They are laden with books, to which I 
shall have occasion to refer. 

Mr. Sheriff Parkins.—They must be admitted. 

The names of four persons were then given in, and they 
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were ordered to be admitted. At half past nine, the Chief 
Justice“ took ‘his, seat. Phe! ease: ‘of col ne King against!" 
Carlile,” was then’ balled ‘Si, 9! _ 
Mr. Carlile1 wish’ an order fea yoni Lordship’ that’ 
several persons who are’ laden’ weed heise books: be admitted, 
before’ | cati proceed. a age 
‘TrecChief Juastices“1 ean make no dytnpentedt with 
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regatd'to them.” ‘Ifyou’ wish: your: books'should be brought” | 


in, @ few friends, and your. ‘solicitor, will also ‘be allowed, °' 
but if your object ‘be to’ be suFrounded by al nuniber : of 
friends, it is inadmissible, ' heats hotkey ego be pepe in 
by any officer presént./ FICO 

Mr. Carlile.—1t-is' Aichpotibley my Lord {hat’l: can’ allow 
them to get into the hands of an -indifferent- person. I'am 
not anxidtis! that Ary friends should surround (me, but’ ‘that 
they shoulds:be ‘admittedswith theobooksi<xThecbooks were! 
then brought ins with the exception’ i Moat pas which a0 
were missing. until the afternoon.) 00! 1. AM 

‘The list of Special Jurymen was now Bie over, and'as odd 
Mr. Charles Wood; Abchurch-lane, answered to bis name;© | 

Mr. Garlile said; Before | the Junry are sworn,’ 1 beg leavers! 
to submit that this Court is not one to La eRe el poco tias b 


against mew). ww iM 
The Chief Justin: The Court is competent ec wy wey) ed 
criminal informatiom filed by. the Attorney-General. ©o.0W SOS, 

Mr. Cartéle.—I submit there is no law which applies tox» 
this casex © ) ofT 
The Chief Justice. —If there | is no such law, you willsbeoug . 
acquitted. 80 aM 
Mr. Carlile.—1 protest. against the proremaultngasrt wh. odT 


The Chief Justice. —You protest. Very well. —<iostie gt 
The following nares were then called! ie — the part: 
ties answered to their names. ink 32 


‘Charles Wood; Wubi fora ae? AY, 19d woods OF IV6R Jon 
‘Robert Hutubindons Oleitientguld tk OMNIOXS VU STNISE YS 
John Hanson, Crooked-lane.: isliosai ils to yarolssy 
George Harvey, Laurence-lanesioo% .0 ib to mobserk 
Arthur Chichester Allen, Fronimonger-Jane, ireesig ad? 


John Wilson, Queen-street. do adi to bosiiaags y bsotls 

Richard. Chambers, Dove-court., jso¢ ad) pow! fad bor 

William Parker, John street... boned ya to vial 

The Attorney-General prayed a bimleg.| ksde I W 910 

Mr. Carlile] shave had ‘no: Re aie of “the talesmeny Bs : 

should, wish for one. 9. 
Mt. attain ws believe: t H have ones sual you shall 
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have it... (A list wasihanded.to, Mr. Carlite.). Mr. Bellamy. 
then took 6ut the names from the box/in which) they were, 
placed, and Mr. Carlile begged.of him to shake them up. 
The, Chief /Sustice.—Sir, the usual.order will be attended 
to, but at least shake them well, if that be necessary.— Mr, 
Bellamy baving first taken, out the name of Mr. Robert 
Plant, baberdasher, . said,, he, might withdrew ié and then 
shook. up the names. of the talesmen.. 
‘the ./dlorney-General.—No;. let Mr. Plant be sworn. 
The) following: )alesmen were then called.— 
Robert Plant, Haberdasher, Portsoken Ward. 
George Coutts, Baker, Farringdon Ward Within. 
John "Trig ey, Chair-maker, Farringdon Ward Within. 
Matthew “Holly er, Glazier, of Farringdon Ward Within, 
‘hey having» answered to their names, and the whole 
being sworn, Mr. Campbell stated the pleadings. 
Mr. Carlile.—i request that. the information be read: at 
the proper time. | 
The Chief Justice: —You must not interrupt the proceed-. |) 
ingssof theCourt,. -This: case. shall be tried iu .a wernt 
manner, with’ all others... 4 05 
Mr. Carlile.—I only requested that the information mitelets of 
be read, im order that the Jury might understand’ the \ques-’ 
tion which they were about to try; it is essential it should: 
be read.at length.,| Mi 
The Chief Justice. —The iforination shall be read at the 
proper|seasony ~ | 
Mr. Carlile.—That is all I desire. 8 
The dttorney-G'eneral now rose and spoke to the follows 
ing effect:— is» j 
My. Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury+-I feel carikidioeat 
ble satisfaction in the reflection that on this occasion, } ‘shall 
not have to encounter those prejudices which are sometimes 
very naturally excited in the minds of Englishmen, from a 
jealousy of all interference with the liberty of the Press, or 
freedom of discussion, especially on proceedings similar to 
the present. Gentlemen, I am confident if you are not 
already apprized of the charge, (as possibly some of you may 
not be) from the short manner in which \it has been the 
duty of my Learned Friend to introduce it to you, | am 
sure when I shall shortly and: plainly, state it, accompanied 
with a few: observations which my duty calls upon me to 
make; and, Gentlemen, when these are made, ‘when these ©! 
are! heard, you, l-amy satisfied the warmest friend to’ 
the liberty te press, the most strenuous advocates for 
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the widest latitude of discussion that could be enjoyed in 
this free country, even the most unreasonable man in the 
community, will not find this prosecution has any intention 
to restrict that liberty. But, Gentlemen, I should have been 
guilty of a dereliction of my duty, if 1 had abstained from 
bringing this before your notice and that of the country. If the 
Defendant wishes to enlarge upon it, he will have the right, 
but I shall not detain you with any recital beyond that 
which is necessary to enable you to comprehend the charge. 
I shali also offer to you evidence of the publication of the 
Defendant, and you will no doubt come to a fair and un- 
biassed decision. It has long been the boast of the people’ 
of this country, (and I trust it will ever be) that they have 
lived under a religion, which having for its origin the Deity, 
who has heaped his favours on mankind, js at once the most 
benign aud good which ean bless the human race. The 
Christian religion so long established in the country, is a 
part of the law of the land, and when the present defendant , 
contends that the charge against him is founded on no law, 
he Jabours under as great a mistake as has ever befallen 
man. Fortunate it wouid be for him that no such law ex- 
isted, for in that case only might he hope for an acquittal ; 
this must be his only reliance, for in no other case can he 
hope the verdict of a Jury will be favourable to him. But 
I fearlessly state to the Jury, confident that my statement 
will be confirmed by that authority to which all must bow, 
the learned Judge before whom the question is to be tried 
that there is not the shghtest ground for the assertion of the 
Defendant, that the present charge is founded in no law. 
Similar proceedings have often before been instituted, nor is 
there the smallest pretension for saying, that they were not 
supported on the clearest principles of law. It would be idle 
for me, after the oaths you have taken, to declaim on the 
excellency and benignity of that religion which we profess, 
and which forms a part of the constitution of this country. 
It would be idle for me to address men, who have sworn on 
that book, and thereby pledged themselves to the sanctity 
of that religion on which alone these proceedings can. rest. 
You, by your oaths, have pledged yourselves to believe: in 
its sanctity, to its being the revealed word of God, and from 
that belief | must expect your verdict in this cause. ‘Indeed, 
I should give up in effect the Christian religion altogether, 
and give it up.as not forming-a part of the constitution of 
the country, if I allowed its merits to-be discussed. I shall 
therefore abstain in the outset from offering any such re- 
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marks, and I shall leave it to your own breasts, as Chris- 
tians, citizens, fathers, and husbands, to determine whether 
that holy religion be only a fable and an imposture, that re- 
ligion, on which all our civil and religious institutions have 
been founded. 

Christianity is, undoubtedly, a part-of the common law 
of the land, and therefore a part of the constitution of the 

country ; that it is so, cannot be disproved, and it has al- 
' ways been considered asa crime to revile that religion, on 
which the proper administration of public justice depends, 
and only under the sanction of which you are this day as- 
sembled to decide the question to be brought before you. 
If you did not believe in this, why did you come here? 
lf you are not satisfied of this, why pledge yourselves by 
taking the oath tendered to you—by your hopes of happi- 
ness here and hereafter, to give an impartial verdict? Un- 
less the defendant can wipe away such a part of the Chris- 
tian religion as that which forms your oath—unless, I may 
almost say, he can persuade you to be purged from that so- 
lemn obligation—unless he can make you perjure your- 
selyes—unless he is able to effect all this, it is impossible for 
him to be acquitted. If it is, then, an offence to revile 
the Christian religion, the religion of the State, as it has 
been held to be through many succeeding ages, when I shall 
come to those disgusting passages in the publication of the 
defendant, which it will shortly be my duty to read to you, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, 1am sure I may sit down content 
alone with their bare perusal—and satisfied, that no man, 
whether a Christian or not, whatever may be his religious 
tenets, whatever his political creed—that no man, while 
Christianity continues a part of the law of the land, will be 
permitted to defame and to revile it as the Defendant has 
done; and that no man will be found to say he has not vio- 
lated the law in the publication now charged against him. 
Gentlemen, you are not to take the law from me, but in 
what 1 say 1 am sure of bemg confirmed by his Lordship, 
when he comes to address you at the proper seascn—that to 
revile, with a view to bring into contempt the Christian re- 
ligion, is contrary to the common law of the land. I say, 
also, that it is a statutable offence, if it is necessary to refer 
to. them on the present occasion. Now, I shall find no more 
difficulty in shewing that to be the case, than that the pub- 
lication now charged against the Defendant is a criminal 
offence, for which the party committing it is liable to be 
punished, ‘The first case to which | shall call the attention of 
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the Court occurred solong ago asthe time of King Charles (1 


lt was tried before a, Judge, * who, \as long, as British. Jeausshell 


endure, will be held in the, highest, estimation) as,ailawyer 
and, as a man..[,mean Sir, Matthew Hale, | It. was.an:intor- 


umation against ia: person of the name of, Taylor, for, merely 
-janttering blaspbemous;expressions., Lowill not-disg ust.the Jury 


by repeating the whole) of; the: words, he attered, as.they 


sare horrible to hear, though -not\, worse than those which: it 
oi wilbbesmy -duty to. prove, have been, published by, the;pre- 


sent Defeidaitt. .Vaylor, it. was proved, had called, religion 
a cheat, and declared-that, he feared neither God, nor-Devil. 
Being on bis trial, he, owned the words,..but endeavoured. to 


shew; that. part of) them-had, beea,, uttered with ajmeaving 


different from that which) had jbeen| supposed jto|,attach to 


cothemio Lhe Judge, however; decided,) thatsto. say religion 
ywasia cheat, was notonly an offence against religion; jbut a 
Jsubvérsion of. all law, asit, went to dissolve all these obliga- 


tions which-held society, together... This was. the decision jof 


‘Sir! Matthew, Jdale; yet now we are,told-by, the )present 
Defendant, that. the charge brought against him, hasyno 
foundation inlaw. | may now, say,,in the language, ofthe 


learned Judge l have just, mentioned, -that.te, exile the 


Christian religion “was not only an) offence, against,.God, 
>but also»agaiast the law) ofthe |State,,and the Government 
oof the realm.” Christianity is. part and, parcel of) the, law. 


Taylor was convicted, and,a very severe sentence.was given 
‘oagainst him. But the precedents:that might be;adduced did 


«not,stop-at the period, to which.I haveigone back,, Atthe 


cotamencementof the reign of George, LI). persem ef, the 
name, of , Woolston was. “convicted on, four, infozmatigns. 
He attempted to justify himself, by impugning,) as-he, had 
previously. done, the miracles of our Saviour, andthe belief 


«Which all, Christians profess.,, But this, mode of, defence the 


‘Court; would not)suffer him to;proceed, with,, and, without 


\pwishing. jo, interfere withthe discussions, of, learnedpmen or 
«particular, points, they held, it, was| forhidden,.to; make, a 


general attack on the Christian religion, while. ;to,),call 


religion >a cheat! was,an offence. cognizable, iby), a eivil 


Court. In this case also-conviction took. places, and a sentence 
commensurate with bis crime, was, given against;the defen- 


dant. ;, I. may refer.to,. what, has been done,at a later-period, 


when Williams bad the temerity to send.forth. the same infa- 


/mous jand, blasphemous publication which is the subject, of 
coihe present -prosecution.,.. On; that ,cecasion,, ithe: defendant 
Was oprosecuted by an advoeate whe, bad, ever, beens distin- 
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guished among the friewds of free discussion: and’ the liberty 
‘ofthe press+the presenti\Lord Erskine, ~\He; though he /ad- 
‘hered ‘to'all/he had everuttere@in defence of those inestima- 
‘ble blessings, had’ eontended ‘that punishment was called for 
in @edse where it was attempted to undermine those religious 
principles on ‘which the present: comfort of mankind,.and their 
‘hopes of eternal happiness were founded: not:to-undermine 
them in the minds of'thinking men; but in the minds of these 
owho' have perhaps ‘neither capacity ‘nor leisure to‘enter into 
‘an investigation’ of theirjorigin/and effects, but for whose es- 
“pecial: ‘comfort and. welfare, religious principles: are/so Neces- 
olsaryy I’mean-the lower orders of the people.) On ‘that oeca- 
“ision the defendant’ 'was° convicted, atter anvattempt to-do 
>'thatwhich b hope willnot be attempted this day, ‘to! defend 
“the! publication. | Inc1812, a je Lae ag the name of ‘Maton 
S sent forth'the very same book. Hewwas'tried before the pre- 
“decessor of the present Chief Justice; but was it held by the 
‘learned! ‘persons engaged.on that’ occasion, that to revile the 
‘UChristian religion was not contrary to: the law of the land ? 
OWNO'Such a doctrine has ever obtained theres and three’ suc- 
> Gessi ves jufties and successive courts, have foand SUCCESSIVE 
‘defendants! ‘guilty .of “a -serious offence’ against thelaws of 
their’ country; and this was so’ decided: ata period ‘when 
every” thing connected with the libertyoof the pressand’ free- 
“dom of discussion was most likely to” be’ fullyungquired mto, 
and sifted tothe bottom. Having stated’ this, Pam content 
Dito Peavevit?to the Court and Jury °to say, whether! or tot 
‘such conduct at the: present day ought: not to be viewed as 
o'dn'infraétion ‘of the law of the lauds: Ifit'beadmitted that 
“thes Ohristian religion is a’ part of*the law of the land) it:re- 
b ‘wains to be'shewn; whether or not thedefendant has’ idotdied 
lothut law) ‘by publishing one of the niost ‘abominable; dissust- 
Gna and wicked ‘attacks on religion and*its author, thatvhas 
u evetappeared’ ifr the wotld The first'attack is'made on the 
TOld Testament,’ as' the writer knew’ that throwing discredit 
© on that, was’ the readiest Ww veoh to’ bets = ave ‘Testament 
“into diseredit.. z 
“Gentlemen, Pimust real tio’ you several? passages from! this 
‘Whoiitiny able pee BNE Oe | however shocking to out ‘feelings it 
may be! to dose." V'feel myself under the paiaful nece ssity 
ef offending you andthe Court and every moral maiiwho 
: Shears’ me, by a recital of those disgusting passages, on ‘the 
, “tendency of which, it will ‘shortly become) your daty tode- 
‘cide. ‘Gentlemen,’ this writer’ commences bis ‘attack: upon 
‘the foundation of our: ‘holy religion; vainly imagining if he 
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succeeded in his object, that the superstructure built upon it 
would fall. Gentlemen, the first passage to which I invite 
your attention is this :— 

<< Whenever we read the obscene stories, the voluptuous debau- 
cheries, the cruel and torturous executions, the unrelenting vin- 
dictiveness, with which more than one half the Bible is filled, it 
would be more consistent that we called it the word of a demon, 
than the word of God. It is a history of wickedness that has served 
to corrupt and brutalize mankind.” 


I wish to put it fo you, Gentlemen of the Jury, as fathers 
of families, anxious to teach your children to fear God, and 
hope for that eternal happiness so gloriously displayed by 
our holy religion, what your feelings would be, if you found 
such a paper had been put into the hands of your offspring 
and domestics? But if you wanted a key to the mind of the 
author, you will find it in the following passage :— 


«© Did the hook called the Bible (for such % the contemptuous 
manner in which the author speaks of that sacred work) excel in 
purity of ideas and expression, all the books that are now extant 
in the world, I would not take it for my rule of faith as being the 
word of God, because—(because what ?)—the possibility would, 
nevertheless, exist, of my being imposed upon; but when T see, 
throughout the greatest part of this book, scarcely any thing but. 
a history of the grossest vices, and a collection of the most paltry 
and contemptible tales, I cannot dishonour my Creator by calling® 
it by his name.”’ piskes 

So that the writer would reject. the purest system of reéli- 
gion, because there might bea possibility of being imposed 
upon. The publication goes on to say :— 


<¢'To charge the commission of acts upon the Almighty, which, 
in their own nature, and byevery rule of moral justice, are crimes, 
as all assassination is, and more especially the assassination of in- 
fants, is matter of serious concern. The Bible tells us that those 
assassinations were done by the express command of God—to be= 
lieve, therefore. the Bible to be true, we must unbelieve all our be- 
lief in the moral justice of God; for wherein could crying or smil- 
ing infants offend? And to read the Bible without horror, we 
must undo every thing that is tender, sympathizing, and benevo- 
lent in the heart of man. Speaking for myself, if I had no other 
evidence that the Bible is fabulous than the sacrifice I must make 
to believe it to be true, that alone would be sufficient to determine 
my choice.” 

Gentlemen, there are many other passages relating to the 
Old Testament, the essence of which may be summed up in 
a single line, in which the author declares :— 


* It is a book of lies, wickedness, and blasphemy.” 
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Such is the conclusion, Gentlemen of the Jury, to which 
the author of these paragraphs hasarrived. All this must be 
shocking to you, and I know you feel it. 1 cannot but anti- 
cipate its effect upon you, and I wish consistently with my 
duty, that I could close these disgusting extracts, and ab- 
stain from the still more shocking blasphemies which the 
work contains against the New Testament and the name: of 
our divine and blesSed Saviour. Indeed, Gentlemen, I can 
assure you without the least affectation, that I feel the ut- 
most pain in proceeding to this part of my painful duty.. It 
is painful in the extreme, to me and to you. The indecent 
and blasphemous levity, with which the author treats the. 
subject, shocks and must shock every man of feeling, or of 
religious habits; but still | am compelled to call your atten- 
tion to the following passage :— 

« As it is nothing extraordinary that a woman should be with 
child before she was married, and that the sou she might bring 
forth should be executed, even unjustly, I see no reason for not 
believing that such a woman as Mary, and such men as Joseph and 
Jesus existed; their mere existence is a matter of indifference, 
about which there is no ground either to believe or disbelieve, and 
which comes under the common head of, It may be so, and what 
then? The probability, however, is, that there were such per- 
sons, or at least such as resembled them in part of the circum- 
stances, because almost all romantic stories have been suggested 
by some actual circumstances, as the adventures of Robinson Cru- 
soe, not a word of which is true, were suggested by the case of 
Alexander Selkirk. It isnot then the existence or non-existence 
of the persons that I trouble myself about. Itit the fable of Je- 
sus Christ, as told in the New Testament, and the wild and vision- 
ary doctrine raised thereon, against which 1 conteud. The story, 
taken itas it is told, is blasphemously obscene; it gives an account 
of a young woman engaged to be married, and while under this 
engagement she is, to speak plain language, debauched by a ghost, 
under the impious pretence (Luke, chap, i. ver, 3%) that ‘ the 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 


overshadow thee.’ ”’ 


Are we living in a Christian age? Do we profess a reli- 
gion at all? Surely it might have been expected that the 
most sceptical person, that the greatest infidel, would pause 
before he wrote such a paragraph. ‘“ Ifit were possible,” 
he says—why then he admits it to be possible—I will use 
his own argument against him. The defendantand the wri- 
ter of these passages ought to have paused. When those 
shall occur to him ,in his last moments—and reflection will 
then come—I will ask, with what feelings will he reflect on 
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the bare possibility that that\which:he has 'sovarraigned may 
bé founded in truth? ‘I’ believe in my couscienice, that'Paine 
himself aiid the preseit defendant, in’ théit’ calmer’ moments, 
could not but have some littlé doubt on the subject,” W bat, 
then) ‘musi be’ the feelings of the defendant at thé clése of 
has bife, when he remem bers'that he’ hasbeen ‘the meats of 
| putting such publications ‘into the hands of the ounge: and 
‘the shen abhor ‘to dishonour'that Deity whom we alk pro- 
fess'to worship, ‘and to: Witets we owe the manifold blessings 
We etijoy ? 1Gi19G, YAo4 
the next passage to debih 1 lheg Ayia ‘aitetions ‘is not 
less’ oe than® ieee I sais: a MNere ‘quoted “itis 
‘thus — . = “oH 
ee I ite now gone dived ute the PERE E S of. ihiesfobr dat’: 
ascribed: too-Matthew, Mark, uke, cand John; cand when dt is 
considered that. the whole space of ‘time, from | the) érutifixion to 
what lis calledthe ascension, is) butoa few sdays,sapparenthy mot 
“more than three or four, and ‘that alb:theé circumstances ‘are lre- 
poited ‘to have happened nearly «about the same spot, Jerusalem, 
itis, Ivbélieve, impossible to find: im aly stéry upon’ reedtdyoso 
many and such glaring absurdities, contradictions, and falsehoods, 
as'arein those books.. But. the case is, that people Have *beew so 
dongiin the habit of reading the books ealled the: Bible and ‘Testa- 
ment with their eves ‘shut, and ‘their senses lockedeouy; that! tie 
‘most stupid inconsistencies’ have passed | on! them for truth,» and 
imposition for prophesy. The all-wise Creator ihath beens disho- 
noured by being made the author of fable; and the diumvan cmiind 
degraded. by believing it, [forbear (continues the author) making 
anyémark ou this abominable Impositiow of Matthew, the: re 
glaringly ‘speaks for itself; it is priests aid-commentators that | 
‘rather ought to censure for having preached falsehoods'so dong; -wnd 
kept people i in darkness; with respectito those impositions.o0] lam 
not contending with these mew upon pormtsof: doctrine; idpdgkviow 
: that sophistry his always a eity of ‘refuge ; Tannspeakingsofitaets ; 
' for wherever the thing calleda fact is a falsehood, the) faith found- 
ed: upon itis delusion, and the doctrines raised upon at mot woe, 
Ab! reader, put:thy trustinithy Creatory and thow wilt beste, 
butif thou irastest to the book called the Beri pure, thou trustest 
oto the rotten staff of fable and: falsehoods: Whave now;> reader, 
gone throughvand: examined all the passages which 'the four: bdoks 
of ‘Matthew Mark, Luke, and John, quote fromthe Old Pesta- 
ment, and call thew prophecies of Jesus Christ. When fist d'sat 
down, to, this,exmumation, |Lexpected, to find cause for some cen- 
sure, but little did I expect, to find. themyse utterly, destitute, of 
truth and of all pretensions to it, as I have shewn them to be ; the 
practice which the writers of thosé books employ, isnot’ tfidre false 
than itis absurd § they State sonte trifling case of the peison they 
eal] Jesus Christ, and then cut out a seatence from some passage 
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of the Old. Testament and callit a prophecy. ‘of that case. Bat 
-when the words.thus, cut, out are restored, to.the place, they are 
tuken from,.and read) with the words before and after. fei they 
give the he to the New Testament.”’ 


One would suppose that/some.little decorum,,. some little 
_ decency. would be observed in. the discussion of so sacred a 
, subject—but,no, the whole is treated asan imposture, a, lie, 
and a fable.. I do not think, there is aman existing who will 
not. say that this isa.direct attack, couched in. the coarsest 
Bei, on the Holy Scriptures and the religion which is. pro- 
fessed in) this country... The libel goes.on.thus :— 


iss These repeated forgeries and falsifications createa well-found- 
a suspicion, that all the cases spoken of concerning the person 
called Jesus Christ, are made cases on purpose to lug in, and that 
ivery clumsily, some brokenseatences from the Old Testamdnt, and 
(apply them as prophecies of those cases, and that so far) frome his 
») being) the Sow of God, -he did not:exist even: as a man) tbatihe is 
somerelys an linayinary or allegorical character, as Apollo, Heretles, 
Bie oop andrall the deities of antiquity were, There is: no history 
uwritten at the time Jesus) Christ is: said to» have lived,  that-speaks 
-of the existence of such a person, even as aman. » Did we find in 
any /othér!book, pretending to give asystem of Teligion, the false- 
»e hoeds,. falsifications, bontradietiodw, and alispedl Ges which are: to 
vbe'met.within almost every page of the Old and New! Testament, 
dall-the priests of the present) day, who supposed themselves :capa- 
boble,| would triumphantly shew-their-skill) im eriticism, aud-ery it 
down ,asa most glaring imposition ;. but;since the books i ques- 
tion ;belong sto their own trade and. profession; they, or at least 
»many of them, seek to stifle every enquiry into them, aud abuse 
. those'who have the honesty and the courage to dv its. They: tell 
| jus; that Jesus arose from the dead aad ascended into-Heayemlit is 
cvery easy tolsay so} a great lie is as easily told asia little one; but 
maf [be had: done so, these would have. been the only circumstances. 
/ gespecting him that would have differed from the ¢ommon lot of 
-man}joand consequeutly the only case that would apply exclusively 
to bimsas! prophecy, would be some passave in the Old: Testament, 
thatdoretold such things of him ; but there is not) a/passage inthe 
_ Old. Testament that speaks of a person who, after benig-crucitied, 
»odead; and; buried; should varise from’ the deadiand vascend mito, 
» Heavens Our siréphebpoukenisser’ supply the silence, by itelling*us 
of passaves) they call) prophecies, and, that: falsely sos about Jo- 
seph’s dreains,; old clothes, brokeu benessl enue sachy like: Mises 
stiff.” ’ yOu «9! i 
I now'entreat the Jury to wai the manner in’ which the 
opinions of the author are sammed up : 


“© Now (says he) had the vews.of salyation as Jesus Christ, eet 
inscribed. on the face of the sun. and the moou, in char waters thatiall 
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nations would have understood, the whole earth had known it in 
twenty-four hours, and. all nations would have believed it. Where- 
as, though itis now almost 2,000 years since, as they tell us, Christ 
came upon earth, not a twentieth part of the people of the earth 
know any thing of it, and among those who do, the wisex part do 
not believe it. I have now, reader, gone through all the passages 
called prophecies of Jesus Christ, and shewn there is no such thing. 
I have examined the story told of Jesus Christ, and compared the 
several circumstances of it with that revelation, which, as Middle- 
ton wisely says, ‘ God has made to us of his power and wisdom in 
the structure of the universe, and by which every thing ascribed to 
him is to be tried.’ The result is, that the story of Christ has not 
one trait, either in its character or in the means employed, that 
bears the least resemblance to the power and wisdom of God, as 
demonstrated in the creation of the universe. All the means are 
human means—slow, uncertain, and inadequate to the accomplish- 
rnent of the end proposed, and therefore the whole is a fabulous in- 
vention and undeserving of credit. The priests of the present day 
profess to believe it, they gain their living by it, and they exclaim 
against something they call infidelity. 1 will detine what itis: he 
that believes in the story of Christ is an infidel to God.” 


I have now, Gentlemen, gone through the counts of the 
indictment against the defendant, and have I notread enough? 
Have I not proved, taking Christianity to be the law of the 
land, and that which is not to be reviled by word or writ- 
ing, that the defendant has offended against the law? Has 
he or has he not reviled the Christian Religion? Gentle- 
men, if you can put your hands to your hearts and say he 
‘has not, he will be entitled to his acquittal: but if you should 
be of a contrary opinion, as I think you must be, then you 
will only be discharging your duty to God and your coun- 
try, by convicting him. Ihave seen it and heard it said, 
that this prosecution has been instituted for other purposes ; 
but, Gentlemen, it has not, and such assertions are without 
foundation, This prosecution has not originated in any 
disposition to interfere with opinions which may be enter- 
tained. upon disputed topics. No, praise be to Him who 
sent it! notwithstanding the various differences of opinion 
existing between the various sects and classes of the earth, 
the Christian religion has endured for ages, because it is 
built upon a rock, which all the infidels of other times have 
in vain endeavoured to assail. To use the words of Mr. 
Locke, ‘ ‘The religion of this country has God for its au- 
thor, salvation for its end, and truth, without any mixture 
of error, for its subject and its matter.” Such.a religion 
cannot be affected by the works of Paine, or those of 
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greater men. But protection must be afforded to the peo- 
ple against such impious missiles as are there flung out 
against their happiness and peace. Prosecutions for such 
calumnies against religion are necessary for the public good, 
although the religion itself has no need of support from the 
arm of man, for in my conscience I believe that persecution 
alone can injure it. But this prosecution has not been insti- 
tuted for the purpose of oppressing any individual. No, it 
has been only instituted for the purpose of protecting the 
lower and illiterate classes from having their faith sapped 
and their minds divested from those principles of morality, 
which are so powerfully inculcated by the Christian religion. 
The gospel is preached particularly for the poor. It is cal- 
culated to shew them the vanity of all earthly things: it 
enables them to bear up against the pressure of misery and 
misfortune, and teaches them to rely upon those rewards 
which they shall earn by leading a life of honesty, sobriety, 
and deference to the laws of God, and of their country. 
But when such terrible productions as those now under con- 
sideration are put into their hands, into the hands of those 
who unlike the rich, the informed, and the powerful, are 
unable to draw distinctions between ingenious though mis- 
chievous arguments, and divine truths—the consequences 
are too frightful to be contemplated. It is said of vice that 
it becomes familiar by being known, and it will be so in the 
same manner with infidelity. I repeat again, there is no 
intention of prosecuting any man for his religious opinions, 
provided they be not promulgated in such a manner as 
to produce positive mischief to the community. It is 
not for me, Gentlemen, to dictate to you the line of con- , 
duct you are to pursue. [ am addressing twelve gentle- 
men of education, and consideration in life; I have stated 
to you what I apprehend to be clearly the law on this 
subject, namely, that to ridicule Christianity is an offence 
at common law. ‘hat offence is imputed to the Defen- 
dant on the present indictment. ‘lhe eyes of the country, 
Gentlemen, are upon your proceedings; and your deli- 
berations and determination are looked to with a pain- 
ful anxiety. Much do I lament that, although a great 
length of time has clapsed since the publication of this libel, 
the subject has not before been brought under your consi- 
deration. Unavoidable circumstances have prevented this 
step. But no time, however, has unnecessarily been lost, 
and whatever delays have taken place, are solely to be attri- 
buted to the forms of law, and to other eccurrences which 
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were, not within any “controul. ‘The Defendant Penis 5: 
the right of traversing, which produced a certain delay. | 
was impossible, from. certain circumstances,. that it, yaa 
have been tried in A pril—and this is the first, opportunity at 
which it cculd have been brought..forward. ;, J repeats it, 
Gentlemen, that the eyes of, (he country are uponyyou—all 
the religious—all the moral—all the thinking, part of man- 
kind are waiting anxiously the decision of \this ease, It is 
to be decided by you, Gentlemen of the Jury, whether 
Christianity is.a fabulous imposture, and whether we are to 
continue under that religions part of the system of, our,con-. 
stitution, to which we have heretofore looked, with) confi- |) 
dence and vereration. If the Defendant has committed jan | 
offence, and that he has, in my estimation, no man alive can, 
entertain a doubt, after hearing the passages) which. 1 have) 
read—I am sure I need not call upon you to, be firm. in the, 
conscientious discharge, of your duty. Lf you, believe, that) 
the Defendant has offended against the laws of God and. the, 
country, you will, without, the slightest hesitation, give\a 
verdict to that eae It only remains for me to proye,the >, 
case which I haye stated, and this I shall do very. shortly,) 
by proving the sale of the beok by the Defendant; audiun- ., 
less you have made up your. minds to. treat as nothing, the, 
solemn obligation of the oath which you have taken, | and, 
to consider Christianity as a fable, and as a gross) imposis,, 
tion, 1 am,satisfied, upon the facts, that the “only verdict «, 
which you can return on this. occasion. will be, that, iby 
Guilty. 
. Solicitor General.--Call Criffin Swanson.— Witness being. 
sworn. a4 
Solicitor General,—Are you in the eniploy, of the. Peli: 
tors to the Treasury ? 

Witness.—I am a clerk and messenger in their orogens! 

Solicitor General.—Did you on the Lath Decsnbbts last 
go to the shop of the Defendant?, 

Witness, (examining a book).-It was on the: vith of 
December, 

Solicitor General-xW ict is that Hep sitwated? 

Witness. On the tight hand'side of Fleet Street. 

Solicitor General. Do you ‘mean ‘the right hand ‘side’ 
going from, or towards, Temple Bar? | 

Witness. mean the right hand side going townrds, 
Temple Bar. 

Solicttor General,— Did. you purchase any thing , at, that. 
time? 
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_Witness.—Yes; Paine’s “ ee of Reason.” 

Solicitor General: Chantling him a Look). Ts that, the. 
copy ? {8} yh. ny 

Lgeferoae ar iss és eee we 

Solicitor’ General. what § price’ did you pay fot it? 

Witness Hala pineal! 3" 

Solicitor! Gener al.—W ho: served you? 

Witness:—The Defendant himself, , 

Solicitor General. Did any conv ersation take place at 
the'time? UT 

Witness Mir. ovale’ ‘knew me’ ‘to belong to the office of | 
the Sclicitors fo' the Treasury, and ‘sent his compliments. to 
Mr.'\Maule) adding) that if hé would’ allow him to eat his. 
Christmas dinner at home, he should be prepared to meet .. 
hingiS9 ovus H8M Of 

Cross-exainined ‘by Mr. Carlile 2 Was there any hesita-_ % 
tion on' my’ part to’serve you? 

Witness:N otfe| at alll You did’ it rather cheerfully. 
Yowdsked me if 1 didnot want half a dozen copies. 

Attorney Generat.— his closes the, case on the part, ci 
the Gtawald Of 91 To 


Chief Justice. As the Defendant wishes the information to, 


be réad) the counts, and the passages in the book to which. | 
they” referred, had better now be read to the Jury. — 

Solicitor General (to the’ officer, Mr. Bellamy) read the 
Conntsiof the Information in succession, and the particular 
passages” charged as libellous, from the book. Mr. Bellamy 
proéeedéd to‘read ‘the first Count.— 


“Lenpon, (towit). Be it remembered, that Sir Samuel, Shephiends 
Knight, “Attorney-General of our Lord the now King, who prosecutes,.,, 
for our, said Lord. the King in his behalf in his proper person, cometh 
heré jht6 the court of our Said Lord the King, before the King him- 
self at Westminster, on Saturday next after the octave of Saint Milary,. 
in this Same'térm, ‘and for our said Lord the King giveth the court 
heré*to understand and be informed, that Richard “Carlile, late of 
London, bookseller, being a wicked, impious, and ifludisposed® per 
son; and haying no regard: for the laws. and religion: of this*“realm, 


but most wickedly, blasphemously, impiously, and profanely. devising U 


and intending to; asperse, yitity, and ridicule that \part of the: Holy: 
Bible which is called the Old Testament; on. the seventeenth day of 
December, in the fifty-minth | year of the reign of our said present so¥, 
verelgn Lord George the Third, by the. grace of God, of the United; 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland, King, Defender of the Faith, at, 
London aforesaid; in the parish of St. Mary le Bow, in the ward of 
Cheap, did print and publish, and cause to be printed and published, 
a certain ‘scandalous, impious, and blasphemous libel, of and cons _ 
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eerning that part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testa- 
ment, containing therein, amongst other things, divers scandalous, 
impious, and blasphemous matters, of and concerning that part of 
the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament, according to the 
tenor and effect following, (that is to say) ‘* Whenever we read the 
obscene stories, the voluptuous debaucheries, the cruel and torturous 
executions, the unrelenting vindictiveness with which more than, half 
the Bible” (meaning that part ot the Holy Bible which is called. the 
Old Testament) “ is filled, it would be more consistent that we called 
it” (meaning that part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Tes- 
tament,) “ the word of a demon, than the word of God, | It” (mean- 
ing that part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament) 
‘is a history of wickedness that has served to corrupt and brutalize 
mankind :”’— 


Mr. Carlile.—I wish the remaining part of the Count to 
be read, that the Jury may be apprised of the whole of the 
charge. 

Mr. Bellamy then read the remainder as follows :— 

‘« —to the great displeasure of ‘Almighty God, to the great 
scandal, infamy, and contempt of the said part of the Holy Bible 
which is called the Old Testament, to the evil example of all others, 
and against the peace of our said Lord the King, his crown and 
dignity.” : 

Solicitor General (to Mr. Carlile)—Do: you wish the 
passages in the work to be read? (a ene 

Mr. Carlile.—Most certainly, the whole of them: © 

Solicitor General.—In order to avoid reading’ the pas- 
sages twice, perhaps the Defendant would read the passages 
charged as libellous from the book, while the officer reads 
them from the information. © Jertndiagenges bird 

Chief Justice.—Do you wish to compare the passages 
just read, with those in the work itself ? . 1 sgeabasiet 

Mr. Carlile.—I admit, my Lord,. the passages cited. to be 
a true copy, they may as well be read from the information 
to save time. de aa ‘si 


«* Second Count.—And the said Attorney-General of our said Lord 
the King, for our said Lord the King, further gives the court here to 
understand and be informed, that the said Richard Carlile, being a 
wicked, impious, and ill-disposed person, and having no regard for 
the laws and religion of this realm, but most wickedly, blasphemously, 
impiously, and profanely devising and intending to asperse, vilify, 
scandalize, and ridicule that part of the Holy Bible which is called 
the Old Testament, on the day and year aforesaid, at. London afore- 
said, in the parish and ward aforesaid, did print and publish, and 
cause to be printed and published, a certain other scandalous, im- 
pious, and blasphemous libel, of and concerning that part of the 
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Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament, containing therein 
amongst other things, divers scandalous, impious, and blasphemous 
matters, ofand concerning that part of the Holy Bible which is called 
the Old Testament, according to the tenor and effect following, (that 
1s to Say) ‘ Did the book called the Bible’”’ (meaning that part of the 
Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament) ‘excel in purity of 
ideas and expression, all the books that are now extant in the world, 
I would not take it for my rule of faith as being the word of God, be- 
cause the possibility would, nevertheless, exist of my being imposed 
upon ; but when I see throughout the greatest part of this book,” 
‘(meaning that part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testa- 
ment) “scarcely any thing but ahistory of the grossest vices, and a 
collection of the most paltry and contemptible tales, I cannot disho- 
nour my Creator by calling it by his name,’ (meaning and intend- 
ing: thereby, that throughout the greatest part of that part of the 
Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament, there is scarcely any 
thing but a history of the grossest vices, anda collection of paltry 
and contemptible tales)— to the great displeasure of Almighty God, 
to the great scandal, infamy, and contempt of the Holy Bible, to the 
evil example of all others, and against the peace of our said Lord the 
King, his crown and dignity. ‘ 

Third Count, And the said Attorney-General of our said Lord 
the King, for our said Lord the King, further gives the court here to 
understand and be informed, that the said Richard Carlile, being a 
wicked, impious, and ill-disposed person, and having no regard for 
the laws or religion of this realm, but wickedly, blasphemously, im- 
piously, and profanely devising and intending to asperse, scandalize, 
vilify, and ridicule the Holy Bible and the Christian Religion, on the 
day and year aforesaid, at London aforesaid, in the parish and ward 
aforesaid, did print and publish, and cause to be printed and pub- 
lished, a certain other scandalous, impious, and blasphemous libel, 
of and concerning the Holy Bible and the Christian religion, con- 
taining therein, amongst other things, divers scandalous, impious, 
and blasphemous matters, of and concerning the Holy Bible and the 
Christian religion, in one part thereof, according to the tenor and 
effect following, (that is to say) ‘‘ To charge the commission of acts 
upon the Almighty, which, in their own nature, and by every rule 

_of moral justice, are crimes, as all assassination is, and more esperi- 
ally the assassination of infants, is matter of serious concern, The 
Bible tells us that those assassinations were done by the express 
command of God—to believe, therefore, the Bible to be true, we 
must unbelieve all our belief in the moral justice of Ged, for wherein 
could crying or smiling infants offend? And to read the Bible with- 
out horror, we must undo every thing that iseender, sympathizing, 
and ‘benevolent in the heart of man. Speaking for myself, if 1” 
(meaning the writer of the aforesaid libel) ‘« had no other evidence that 
the Bible is fabulous than the sacrifice I’ (meaning the writer of the 
said libel) “‘ must make to believe it to be true, that alone would be 
sufficient to determine my choice.” And in another part thereof 
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according to the tenor and effect following, (that i is to gay) “*T have 
nen gone through the examination of the four books ascribed to 
Matthew, Mark, L uke, and John,” (meaning the four Holy Gospels, in 
that part of the Holy Bible which i is called the New Testament,) «and 
whén it is considered that the whole space of time from the cr ucifixion’’ 
(meaning the crucifixionof our blessed Saviour and Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ) “to what is called the ascension, is but a few. days, apparently 
not more than ibree or four,and that all circumstances are reported to 
have happeued nearly about the same spot, Jerusalem, it is, I believe, 
impossible to find im any story upon record, somany and. such ghar ; 
mg absurdities, contradictions, and falschoods as are in those books:” 
(meaning thereby that there are elaring absurdities, contradictions, ; 
and falsehoods in those books)—to the great displeasure of Almighty 
God, to the great. scandal, infamy, contempt, and ridicule of the 
Holy. Bible and the Christian religion, to the evil example of all 


others, and against the peace of our said Lord the King, his crow 
and of gnity. 


Chief Justice.—Do you admit all the passages, for I, did. 

not understand you to,admit them so generally? = 
Mr. Caridle-—My Lord, I admit them all. i2ar00F2 
wi Chief ustice~Very w ell. 


Fourth Count.—And the said Attorney-General of ‘our vai Tid 
thé King, for our said Lord the King, further gives the Couft here’ to. 
iriderstand and be infornied, that the said Richard Carlile, being a 
wicked, impious, and evil disposed person, and having no regard for 
thie Taws or r eligion of this realm, but wickedly, blasphemously, im — 

idusly, and profanely devising and intending to asperse, vilify, - and 
ridicule that part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testa 
ment, on the day and year aforesaid, at London aforesaid, in the parish’ 
and ward aforesaid, did print and pubhsh, and cause‘to be printed 
and pubhshed, a certain other scandalous, impieus, and blaspheriious 
libel, of and concerning that part of the Holy bible which is called 
the Old Testament, containing therein, amongst other things, ‘divers 
scandalous, impious, and’ blasphemous matters, of and concerning that 
part of the Bible which is called the Old Testament, according to the 
tenor and effect following, (that is to say) “It” (meaning that part 
of the Bible which is called the Old Testament) “* is a Book ‘of liés, 
wickedness, and blasphemy :”—to the great displeasure of Almizhty 
God, to the ereat scandal and infany” of the said part of ‘the ' Holy 
Bible whieh is culled the Old Testament, to the evil exainple of all 
others, and agaist the peace of our aaa Lerd the King, his’ crown 
and dignity, 

Fifth Count.—-And the said Attorney-General of our said Lord , 
the King, for our said Lord the King, further gives the court here 
to niderstaud and be informed, that the said Richard Carlile being ‘a 
wicked, impious, and evil disposed person, and having no regard. ‘fot 
the laws or religion of this realm, but wickedly, im iously, and blas- 
phenmrousty devising and intending to asperse, vilify y,.discredit, and 
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ridicule the Christian religion, on the day and year aforesaid, at 
London aforesaid, in the parish and ward aforesaid, did wickedly, 
impiously, and ‘profanely publish, and cause to be published, a cer- 
tain other scandalous, impious, profane, and blasphemous libel, of 
and concerning the Christian religion, containing therein, amongst . 
other things, divers scandalous, impious, profane, and blasphemous 
matters, of and concerning the Christian religion, according to the 
tenor and effect following, (that is to say) “‘ As it is nothing extraors 
dinary that a woman should be with child before she was married, 
and that the son she might bring forth should be exeeuted even un- 
justly, I see no reasen for not believing that such a woman as Mary,’ 
(meaning the Blessed Virgin Mary) “and such*a Man as Joseph 
and, Jesus,” (meaning our Saviour Jesus Christ) ‘ existed; their 
inere existence is a matter of indifference, about which there is no 
ground either to believe or to disbelieve, and which comes under the 
-common head of, It may be so, and what then ? The probability, how-_ 
ever, is, that there were such persons, or at least such as resembled 
them in part of the circumstances, because almost all- romantic 
stories have:been ‘suggested by some actual circumstances, as’ the 
adventures of Robinson -Crusde, not a word of’ which is’ true, ‘were 
suggested by the case of Alexander Selkirk. Itis not then the exist- 
ence or non-existence of the persons that I trouble myself about.) It 
isthe fable of Jesus Christ, as told in the New Testament,.and,the 
wild and, visionary doctrine raised thereon, against which I contend, 
The story, taking it as it is told, is blasphemously obscene ;. 1t gives. - 
an account of a young woinan engaged to be married, and: while 
under this engagement she is, to speak plain language, debauched 
by. a ghost, under. the impious pretence (Luke, chap. i, ver 35) that 
the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee :’’ to the great displeasure of Almighty God, 
to. the great scandal and infamy of the Christian religion, tothe. evil 
example. ofjall, others, and against the peace of our said Lord the 
King, his;crown and dignity. (5a 
_. Sexrth, Count.—And the said Attorney-General of our said Lord 
the King, for our, said Lord the King, further gives the Court here 
to understand and be informed, that the said Richard Carlile, being 
a wicked, impious, and evil-«disposed person, and:haying no regard 
for the lawsor religion of this realm, but wickedly, impiously, and 
blasphemously devising and intending to asperse,rvilify, and ndte 
cule the Christian. religion,’ on the day and year aforesaid, at Lom 
domaforesaid,.in the parish and ward aforesaid, did wickedly, im- 
piously, and profanely, publisi, and cause to be published, a cer- 
tain other scandalous, impious, profane, and blasphemous libel, of 
and concerning the Christian religion, containing therein, amongst 
other things, divers scandalous, impious, profane, .and blas~ 
phemous matters, of and concerning the Christian religion, accord- 
ing to.the tenor and effect following, (that is to say) ** What isit 
the Testament”? (meaning that part of the Holy Bible which. is 
ealled the New Testanient). ‘* teaches us? to. believe that the Al« 
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mighty committed debauchery with a woman engaged to be mar 
ried ! and the belief of this debauchery is called faith :’”——to the 
great displeasure of Almighty God,’ to the great scandal, infamy, 
and contempt of the Christian religion, to the evil example of all 
others, and against the peace of our said Lord the King, his crown 
and dignity. : HQ 

Seventh Count.—And the said Attorney-General of our said 
Lord the King, for our said’ Lord the King, further gives the court 
here to understand and be informed, that the said Richard Carlile 
bein& an evil disposed and wicked person, and disregarding the 
laws and religion of this realm, abd wickedly and: profanely in- 
tending to bring the Holy Scriptures and the Christian’ religion 
into disbelief and contempt, among all the liege subjects of our 
said Lord the King; did heretofore, to wit, on the same’ day and 
year aforesaid, at London aforesaid, in the parish and ward afore- 
said, unlawfully and wickedly print and publish, and cause to be 
‘printed and published, a certain other scandalous, impious, “blas- 
_phéinous, and profane libel, of and concerning the Holy Scriptures 
and the Christian religion, containing therem, among other things, 
divers scandalous, inipious, blasphemous, and profane matters, ‘of 
and’ concerning the Holy Scriptures and the Christian rehgion ain 
one payt' thereof, according to the tenor and effect following, (that is 
to-say) “ But the case is, that people have been so long mi ¢he habit 
of reading the books called the Bible” (meaning that’ part of ‘the 
Holy Bible*called the Old Testament). “and Testament’’ (meaning 
that part of the Holy Bible called the New Testament,) “with 
their eyes shut, and their senses locked up, that the most’ stupid 
mconsistencies have passed on them for truth, and imposition for 
prophecy. The all-wise Creator hath been dishonoured) by  beme 
made the author of a fable,:and the human mind degraded by: be- 
heving it.” And im another part thereof, according to the tenor 
and effect following, (that is to say) “1 forbear making any remark 
on this abominable imposition of Matthew,” (meaning the holy 
Evangelist Saint Matthew,) ‘the thing glaringly speaks for itself; 
‘itis priests and commentators that Lrather ought to censure for 
having preached falsehood so long, and kept. people in darkness, 
with respect to those impositions. 1 am not contending with these 
men upon points of doctrine, for I know that sophistry has always, 
a city of refuge ; Tam speaking of facts ; for wherever the thing 
called a fact isa falsehood, the faith founded upon it is: delusion, 
and the doctrine raised upon it not true. Ah! reader, put thy 
trust in thy Creator, and thou wilt be safe, but if thou trustest to 
the book called the Scriptures,’ (meaning the’Holy Scriptares;) 
**thou trustest to the rotten staff of fable and: falsehood.” “And 
in another part thereof, according to the tenor and effect followiuig, 
(that is to say) « I have now, reader, gone through and examined 
all the passages which ‘the four books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John,” (meaning the four holy Gospels,) * quote from the Old 
Testament, and call them prophecies of Jesus Christ. When first 
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i set down to this examination, I expected to find cause for some 
censure, but little did 4 expect to find them so) ,utterly destitute 
of truth, and of all pretensions to it, as I have:shewn them. to’ be; 
the practice which the writers of those books employ is, not more 
false than itis absurd); they state.some trifling case of the person 
they call Jesus Christ, andithen cut out a sentence from, some, pas- 
sage of the Old Testament and call it a prophecy of that; case, 
But when the words thus cutout are restored to the place theyare 
taken fron, and read with the words, before and after them, ‘they 
give the lie to the New Testament; a short instance or two of this 
will suffice for the whole.” And. in another part thereof, accord- 
‘ing tothe tenor and effect following, (that. is to say) ** These re- 
peated. forgeries and falsifications create a well, founded suspicion, 
that all the cases spoken) of) concerning. the person called Jesus 
Christ are’ made cases on purpose to lug in, and that very clumsily, 
some broken sentences from the Old Testament, and apply, them 
as prophecies of those cases, and. that so far. from his being) the 
Son of, God, he did not exist even as aman; that he is merely an 
inaginary or allegorical character, as Apollo, Hercules, Jupiter, 
and all the deities. of antiquity were. There is no. history written 
at the time Jesus Christ is said to have lived, that. speaks of the 
existence of sucha person, even as aman. Did we find in any other 
book, pretending to give a system of religion, the falsehoods, fal- 
sifications, contradictions, and ahoandities which are to be. met 
with in»almost every page of the Old and New Testament; all the 
priests,of the present ‘day, who. supposed themselves capable, 
would triumphantly shew their skill in eniticism, and cry it down 
asa most glaring imposition; but since the books in question be- 
long to ies own trade and profession, they, or at least, many of 
them, seek to stifle every inquiry into them, and abuse those who 
have the honesty and the courage to do it.”?. Aud in another part 
thereof, accor see to the tenor and effect followings (that is to say) 
“*:Phey, tell. us; that Jesus |rose from the dead and ascended into 
Meavety; at iswvery easy to say so; a great he is' as easily told as.a 
little ene ;butoif be had done so, these would have been the only 
‘circumstances respecting him that would have differed. from the 
comimoh lot ef man, aud ‘consequently the only case. that would 
vapply exclusively to him as prophecy, would be some. passage in 
the Old. Testament, that foretold such things of him; but, there is 
nota passage in the Old Testament that speaks ef a person who, 
aiter being crucified, dead and buried, should rise from the dead 
and ascend into Hebvens Our prophecy-mongers supply the si- 
‘lence’ the Old Testament guards upon such things, by tellingyus 
of passages they’ call propheeies; and that falsely, so about Joseph's 
dreams, old clothes, broken bones, and such ke trifling stufy’’ 
And in avother part thereof; according to the tenor and effect. fol- 
lowing, (that is to say) “© Now had the news of salvation by Jesus 
Christ hada inscribed on the face of the sun and the moon, im cha- 
yactets that all nations would have understood, the whole earth had 
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ee itiin.twenty-four hours, and all.nations.would have believed 
Whereas, though it is now, almost two, thousand yeays,smee, 
as: sae tellus, Christ came upon earth, not..a twentieth part, of 
the people of the eant h know, any thing. of it, and, among. those 
who: do, the wiser part do not-believe it...i have now, adery gone 
through all the passages called prophecies of Jesus, Christ, Apel 
shewn there is. no such thing...} have exammed the story told of 
Jesus:Christ and compared the. several circumstances of it, with 
that revelation, which, as Middletoa wisely says,God, has made to 
us. cf his: power and wisdom in the structure of the universe, and 
by which every thing,ascribed) to him is to be,tried.... The result as, 
that the story of Christ has not, one trait, either 1m its character. or 
in-the:means employed, that-bears the. least resemblance to the 
power and wisdom of God, as demonstrated, inthe creation of the 
universe. All the means. are human means, slow, uncertain, aud 
“inadequate to. the accomplishment of the end proposed, and, there- 
fore the whole is.a fabulous invention, and undeserving of credit. 
The priests.of the present, day profess to believe it, ibsy 3 gain their 
‘living by at, cand they exclaim against something. they. call, infide- 
lity: Do will define what it is—he that .believes in, the story.of 
Christ, isaninfidek to God :” to the high displeasure of, Almighty 
God; to the great scandal of the Par eS HE religion, to, the evil ex~ 
ample of all obharal and against the peace of, our, said Lord. the 
King, bis crown and dignity. 
Eighth: Count. And the said Attorney-General of our said 
* Lord the King; for onr said Lord, the King, further. gives. thie 
~ Court here to understand and be informed, that the said Richard 
Carlile, further impiously and profanely devising avd .intending 
‘vas last aforesaid, did afterwards. (to wit) on the same day and year 
aforesaid, at London aforesaid, in the parish, and ward:aforesaid, 
unlawfully and wickedly publish.and cause to. be published, a 
certain other scandalous, ippious, blasphemous, and, profane 
libel, of and. concerning the Holy Scriptures, and. the,Chmstian 
yeligion, containing thesetey amongst other things, certain scan- 
dalaus, impious,: blasphemous; and profane matters.and things, of 
and concerning the Holy Scriptures and the. Christian religion, to 
the tenor and effect following (thats to say) « These repeated, for- 
geries aud falsifications creutea well founded suspicion... that. all 
the cases spoken of concerniny the person called Jesns, Christ, are 
mide caies on purpose to lug i in, and that. very clumsily, some 
broken sentences from the Old Testament, andapply, them,as, pro- 
phecies of those cases, and-that) so far from. bis, being the.Son of 
God, he did not exist even asa man 3) that he.is merely a0. imagi- 
nary or allegorical. character, as» Apollo, -Hereules,. Jupitery, ana 
alf'the deities of autiquity were. There is: no, WShOnYn written at 
the time Jesns' Christ 1s said to have /lived.that,speaks of the ex- 
aga of such a person; even as asmane|, Did, we find,im any 
ther book, pretending: te give ao syster of relig gion, the falee- 
head falsifications, contradictions, and absurdities which areto 
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be met with in alinost every page of the Old and New Testament, 
all the priests of the present day who: supposed: themselves capa- 
‘ble, would triumphantly shew their skill in criticism, and/ery it 
down as amost glaring imposition 5 but since ‘the books ineqgues- 
tion bélony to ther own trade’ and profession, they, onoat least 
many of them, ‘seek to stifle every enquiry into them, and abuse 
those who have’ the honesty and the courage to do it:’+to the 
high displeasure of Almizhty God, to the great scandal of the 
Christian religion, to the evil example of all others, ‘and /against 
the peace of our-said Lord the King, ‘his: crown and diguity. 
Ninth Count. And'the said Attorney-General of oursaid Lord 
the King, for our said Lord’ the King, further gives ‘the Court 
here to understand: and be informed, that the said Richard! @ar- 
hile, further impiously and wickedly devising and mtending to 
bring the Christian religion into coutempt and disbelief among 
the lege subjects of our said Lord the King, afterwards: (to wit) 
on the same day and year last aforesaid, at) London aforesaid, it 
the parish and ward aforesaid, did unlawfully and wickedly pub- 
“lish, and ‘cause’ tobe published, a certain other scandalous, im- 
_ pious, blasphemous, and profane libel, of and ‘concerning :the 
“history of our Saviour Jesus’ Christ, containing therein, among 
other things, certain scandalous, impious, blasphemous, and: pro- 
*fane matters, of aud concerning thé history of our Siviour Jesus 
“Christ, to the tenor and effect following, (that is) tansay). Now 
had the news of salvation by Jesus Christ been inscribed on the 
‘face of the sun and the moon, m: characters that all nations would 
have understood, the whole earth had known it tweuty-fourihours, 
“and all nations would have believed it; whereas, though it,is mow 
almost two thousand years since, as they tell us, Christ came upon 
earth, not a twentieth part of the people of the earth kuew.any 
thing of it, and among those who do, the wiser partdo, not believe 
it. “lL have now, reader, gone through all the passages called pro- 
phecies of Jesus Christ, and shewn there is no such thing. . Lhave 
examined the story told of Jesus Christ, and) compared the several 
circumstances of it with that revelation, which, as Middleton 
wisely says, God has made to us of his power and wisdom iy:the 
structure of the universe, and by which every thing ascribed to 
him is to be tried.» The result is, that the story, of Christ; has 
© not one trait, either in its character or in the means employed, that 
beats the least resextblance to the power and wisdom of God as de- 
monstrated in the creation of the universe... All the means are-hu- 
man means, slow, uncertain, and inadequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the end proposed, and therefore the whole is a fabulous 
invention and undeserving ‘of credit. Lhe priests of the present 
day profess’ to believe it, they gain their living, by) it, and, they 
exclaim against something they call infidelity. 1 will define what 
it is : he that believes in the story of Christ is an infidel to God :”” 
—to the high displeasure of Almighty God, to the great scandal 
of the religion of this realoy as; by Jaw established, to, the.eval exe 
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ample of all others, and against the peace of our said) Lord the 
Kings his'erown and dignity.- uss) “dash 
Benth Count And the said Attorney-General of our said Lord”) 
the King, for our said Lord the King, further giveth the Court. 
here to understand and be informed, that the said Richard Car- 
lile, further impiously and profanely devising and intending to 
bring that part of the Holy Scriptures called the New, Testament, 
aud also the Christian religion into disbelief and contempt among: 
the liege subjects of our said Lord the King, did,afterwards, (to 
wit) on the’same day and «year last aforesaid, at London aforesaid, 
in-the parish-and ‘ward aforesaid, unlawfully and wickedly pub- 
lish, and cause to be published, a certain other scandalous, 1m- 
pious, blasphemous, .and “profane libel, of and. concerning, the: 
said part of the Holy Scriptures called the New Testament, aud the 
Christian religion, containing therein, amongst. other things, cer-.\: 
tain scandalous, impious, blasphemous, and profane. matters 
andthings, of and concerning the said part of the Holy. Serip-' 
tures called the New Testament, and the Christian religion, to the 
tenor and effect tollowing, (that isto say) “ For my own part, [ 
do not believe there. is one word of historical truth in) the’ whole 
book,” (meaning that part of the Holy Scriptures called the New!” 
Testament.) I look uponit at best to be a romanee,. the principal 
persotrage of which is an imaginary or allegorical character founds 
ed upon some tale, and in which the moral is in many parts’ goody. 
and the narrative part very badly and blunderingly.. writtens”+— 
to the high displeasure of Almighty God, to the great scandal of} 
the Christian religion, to the evil example of all other persons, and... 
against the) peace of our ‘said Lord the King, his crown and... 
dignity. pies ie 
Eleventh Count. . And the said Attorney-General of ‘our said _ 
Lord the King, for our said Lord the King, further gives the ~ 
Court here to understand and: be informed, that the said Richard” 
Carlile further impieusly and wickedly devising and intending to ” 
bring the Holy Seniptures into disbelief and contempt amony the 
lege subjects of our said Lord the King, afterwards (to wit) on'the 
same day and year last aforesaid, at London aforesaid, in the parish 
and ward aforesaid, did unlawfully and wickedly publish and-cause 
to be published, of and concerning the Holy Scriptures; a.certain 
other scandalous, impious, ‘blasphemous, and profane libel,, cons. 
taining therein (amongst other things) divers scandalous, impious,, , 
blasphemous, and) profane matters, of and concerning the Holy . 
Scriptures, in one part thereof ‘according to the tenor and effect 
following, (thatis.to say), «* But the case is, that 'people have been 
so long in the habit of reading the books called the Bible and Tes-. 
tament with their eyes shut, and theirsenses locked" up; ‘that the 
most stupid inconsistencies have passed on! them for truth, arid iil)“ 
position for prophecy. The all-wise Creator hath been dishonoured 
by being made the author of fable, aud the humanmind-degraded |‘ 
by believing it.” And ‘in ‘another part thereof, according to the | 
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tenor atid effect following (that is to say) “ As to. the. New Testa-” 
ment,” (meaning that part of the Holy Scriptures called, the New 
Testament) “if it be brought and tried by that standard, which, 
as Middleton wisely says, God. has revealed to our senses of his 
_ almighty power and wisdom in the creation and government of the 
visible universe, it will be found equally as fuilse, paltry, and ab- 
surd'as the Old,” (meaning that part of the Holy Scriptures called 
the Old Testament) —to the high displeasure of Almighty God, to 
the great scandal of thé’ Christian religion, to the evil example of 
all others)’ and against the peace of our said Lord, the King, -his 
crown and dignity. Whereupon the said Attorney-General of our 
sard'Lord the King, who for our said Lord the King..in this behalf 
prosecuteth for our said Lord the King, prayeth the consideration 
of ‘the Court here in the premises, and that. due process of law 
may be awarded against him the said Richard Carlile in this behalf, 
to make him answer to our said Lord the King, touching and con= 
cerning the premises aforesaid. 


The. Counts being now. read, : 

- Mr. Carlile: observed, I will dispense, my Lord, ‘with the 
far thee reading of the passages charged as libellous. I] 

The» Chief Justice nodded assent: and after a_ short. 
pause, 

MrvCarlile rose, and spoke to the following effect: 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 

I rise’‘in my own defence, and I stand efouta you 
with ‘a-deep impression of the importance of the question’: 
now under your Consideration ; that question is of no less 
importance,. than, whether the doctrines or creéds of any 
man or. sect.of persons shall be deemed infallible and 
screened from. investigation, or whether we shall in this 
country, where toleration and the liberty of the press are so 
much boasted of,be placed under the continual fear of 
being harassed with prosecution and ruinousexpense, similar 
to this under which Iam now struggling, for a fair, candid, 
honest; calm, and argumentative enquiry into the origin of the 
religious establishments of this and other countries. Itisa 
question of the first magnitude ; it is a question that requires 
the most extensive research and examination; it isa question 
that requires open and unrestrained discussion ; it is a ques- 
tion, that, on your part, requires the most mature delibera- 
tion. | feel animperative necessity in examining it in all its 
bearings; and the justification of defending not only my in- 
tentions as.a publisher of the Age of Reason, but the inten- 
tions of its author also, ‘presuming that we were actuated by 
similar motives: which motives, Gentlemen of the Jury, I 
shall make appear to'you were 'good, and not wicked and 
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blasphemous as the Information falsely. sets, forth: I have 
therefore, Gentlemen of the Jury, to/entreat your patience to 
a full investigation of the real merits of this publication, and 
that you will not think the time (however. long) mis-spent, 
when the eyes of the whole country are anxiously turned to- 
wards you, with ahope that you will. not.hesitate to give a 
verdict according to your consciences and the evidence ad- 
-duced before you. ae pA eDiRata ON, So 

Gentlemen of the Jury, I have said the eyes of the whole 
country are turned towards you ; itis a question in which all 
feelinterested, for amongst the immense number of commu- 
nications I have received from various parts of the country, 
some with congratulations and some for condolence, on the 
subject of the prosecutions, | have found many avowing their 
beliefin the Christian doctrines and the validity of the books 
called the Old and New Testament, and yet deprecating the 
prosecution of any person for enquiring into them., »I am satis- 
fied that albthe reasonable and unprejudiced part of the.com- 
munity will sympathize-with me, and hail with pleasuresthe 
verdictiof Not Guilty; But they who would call fora verdict 
of guilty are persons of like dispositions to those who for- 
merly kindled the flames in Smithfield, and have sanctioned 
all the massacre and torture that haye been predominant since 
the origin,of Christianity; 1 have no hesitation in saying, 
that where the disposition has been intolerant, depraved, and 
oppressive, Christianity has bad no. restraint on it, but has 

> been @ cloak for its vices. . 

Before I go further into the argument, I will make some 
few observations on what has fallen from Mr. Attorney-Ge- 
neral. ‘ 

The Learned Gentleman has opened his speech with the 
usual cant, yes, cant 1 may call it, which all Attornies- 
General and prosecutors have used for many years, about 
the liberty of the press and the importance of free discus- 
sion. but Ido not think he bas evinced much of the spirit 
of either in the observations he has just addressed, to you. 
He calls upon you to stop both in their progress, and, his 
whole charge amounts to no more than has often been made 
before, and made in very nearly the same terms. His whole . 
speech is no more than a parody on the speeches of former 
Attornies-General.. He taiks of the liberty and the licen- 
tiousness of the Press, but how has he attempted to define 
it? There is no novelty in the arguments he. has used, nor 
no difficulty, in refuting them... He states, Gentlemen, ‘that 
the-eyes of the country are upon you, and | say so toa 
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‘and I hope to make it appear to you; that l:am-notthe 
person described’ by that Learned Gentleman) © He: has 
said, that the Christian religion proceeds from God, ‘that 
‘the "Chiist ian religion teaches mildness and forbearance: 
then why does he. bring meé' here? Because his ideas differ 
from mine as resards the ‘Deity —that Deity who does 
not need the ' Attorney-General to protect him. The Learn- » 
ed Gentleman says, there is a law applicable to this case, 
but he went no further than asserting it. And if there 
really be 'a.law applicable to ‘the case, [ am sure: he will 
have no hesitation to admit that the thirty-nine Articles are 
part and parcel of the law: Now, the first of these oxtécles, 
entitled, “Of Faith in the Holy Trinity,” sets out, thats: 

«6 There is but one living and true God, everlasting, wishoat 
body, parts, or passions ; of infinite power, wisdom, ‘and good- 
ness; ‘the Maker, ° and Preserver of all thiags both visible and in- 
visible. » Andi unity of this) Godhead there be three Persons, of 
@ne’ substance, power, and eternity ; thet we ah the Deh andthe 
— Ghost.’?\ 

Tie doctrine of the Trinity cannot tl HepeiGia) be denied by 
the Attorney-General-—or if it be denied, he does not admit 
the divinity of what is called Christianity. ‘The Learned 
Gentleman has’ quoted; with others, the’ case of Eaton, 
“which was the last case of the kind, with the exception of 
‘Mr. Hone’s case, where the charge was the same, although 
“the charged was different; but subsequent to that case an 
Act of Parliament was passed for the especial’ relief of 
‘those who impugned the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. Now, 
how will he be able to reconcile this? 'The first’ of the 
thirty-nine Articles says one thing, and the Act of Parlia- 
ment says another —they contradict each other rt, In point of 
fact, and yet such are the things represented by the Learned 
Gentleman .as part and parcel of the law of the land.) I 
‘hold in, my hand, Gentlemen, the Act of the 53d of the 
King, which T shall read to you, an Act expressly passed 
for the relief of the Unitarians, and ail other persons who 
‘disbelieve the doctrine of the ‘Vrinitys— 


An Act to relieve persons acho impugn the doctrine of the Holy 
Erinity from ceriain penallics. 2st July, Vis. 
“¢ Whereas, in. the nineteenth-year of his present Majesty an act _ 
_was passed, intituled an act for ‘the further relief of Protestant 
Dissenting ministers and schoolmasters; and it is expedient to 
enact as hereinafter provided : Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
most excellent majesty, by and iwith thé advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual'and temporal, and Commons, in this *present) Par- 
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liament assembied, and by the authority of the same, That se 
much of an act passed in the first year of the reign of King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, intituled ax act for exempting his Majesty's 
Protestant subjects dissenting from the Church of England, from 
the penalties of certain laws, as provides that that act or any thing 
therein coutained should not extend or be construed to extend to ~ 
give any ease, benefit, or advantage to persons denying the Trinity 
as therein mentioned, be and the same is hereby repealed. 

<1, And be it further enacted, That the provisions of another act 
passed'in the ninth and tenth years of the reign of King William, 
intituled an act for the more effectual suppressing blasphemy and 
profaneness, so far as the same relate to. persons denying as therein 
mentioned, respecting the Holy Trinity, be and the same. are 
hereby repealed. 

«III. And whereas it is expedient to repeal an act, passed.in the 
Parliament of Scotland in the first Parliament of King Charles the 
Second, intituled an act against the crime of blasphemy ; and 
another act, passed in the Parliament of Scotland in the first Par- 
liament of King William, intituled act against blasphemy ; which 
acts respectively ordain the punishment of death; be it therefore 
enacted, That the said acts and each of them shall be, and the 
same are and is hereby repealed,”’ ; 
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Now, Gentlemen, I have no hesitation in asserting, that 
this act is a repeal of all former acts upon the subject. of 
holding doctrines differing from those of the ‘Trinity ; it. is, 
in, short, a repeal of the first article of those thirty-nine, which 
are held to be divine by the great majority of those who 
call themselves Christians, and without a belief in which 
they »cannot be considered what they profess themselves 
to be. ‘Phe latter act, I should imagime, ought to:have the 
first operation ; and where two acts are made upon one sub- 
jeet, such as the 9th and 10th of William and Mary,’ and 
the 53d of the King, but the latter repealing the former, | 
should take the latest as the existing law upon the -snbject. 
And if that be the case, which cannot be denied, Deism.is 
also a part and parcel of the law of the land... .F or, myself, 
I believe,the Deity to be single: and without.any appent 
dages.... As such I worship and revere him, and cannot 
imagine why the open avowal of my belief should call for 
the interference of this or any other court. The act before 
me tolerates the impugning of the Trinity—it relieves those 
who so impugn it, from all the penalties enforced or con- 
tained in all former acts upon the subject, and therefore 
most decidedly admits Deism, and should, to deal out jus- 
tice, protect its professors from all punishment. I know. of 
no law, or of any court of law that can properly. take 
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cognizance of a charge of blasphemy, which consisting in 
speaking ill or irreverently of tne Deity, isa matter between 
the person offending and the Deity offended. It is for him 
alone to deal as he thinks proper with a blasphemer.. But 
this act which I have read, allows persons to disbelieve the 
Trinity, and so, far.to blaspheme or impugn that doctrine, 
on which Christianity rests for its support. It is difficult, 
however, to’ define the meaning of the word blasphemy. 
» The Attorney-General says, the information against me 
is founded on the common law; but I think resort should 
never be had to the common law in preference to the statute 
law, and under the statute I have cited to you, I felt my- 
self justified in publishing the Age of Reason by. Mr, Paine. 
fam aware there is a statute called the 9th and L0th of Wil- 
liam and Mary, entitled, “An Act for the more, effectual 
suppressing of blasphemy and. profaneness,” 1o suamreil 
_ {© Whereas many ‘persons have of late years:openly avowed: and’ 
published wary blasphemous andimpious opinions, contrary tothe 
doctrines and principles of the Christian religions; greatly ctending® 
to the dishonour of Almighty God, and may prove destructive to 
the peace and welfare of this kingdom: Wherefore, for the imore, 
effectuil suppressing of the said detestable crimes, be it enacted. 
by the King’s most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and. 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and the Commons, in 
thispresent Parliament assembled, and by ‘the authority of the 
samé, That if any person or persons, having heen educated in, or 
at any time having made profession of the Christian religion withm 
this realm, shall by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speak- 
ing, deny any one of the persons in the Holy Trinity to be God, 
or shall assert or maintain there are more Gods than one, or shall 
deny the Christian religion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be of Divine authority, and_ shall 
upon indictment or information in any of his Majesty’s courts at 
Westminster, er at the assizes, be thereof lawfully convicted by the 
oath of two or more credible witnesses ; such person or persons for 
the first offence shall be adjudged incapable and disabled in law, 
to all intents: and purposes whatsoever, to have or enjoy any office 
or offices, employment or employments, ecclesiastical, civil or milix 
tary, or any part in them, or any profit.and advantage appertaining 
to them, or.any of them.:,Andif any: person or persons) so con= 
victed as aforesaid, shall, at. the time of-his or their, conviction, 
enjoy or possess any office, place or employment, such office, place 
or employment shall be void, and is hereby declared void: And. if 
such person or persons shall be a second time lawfully convicted 
as aforesaid, of all or any the aforesaid crime or crimes, that then 
heor they shall from thenceforth be disabled to sue, prosecute, 
plead or use any action or information in any court of law or 
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equity, or to be guardian of any child, or executor or administra~. 
tor of any person, or capable of any legacy or deed of gift, or to. 
bear any office, civil or military, or, benefice ecclesiastical for ever, 
within this realm, aud shall also suffer imprisonment for the space. 
of three years, without bail or mainprize, from the time of such 
convicuoi.” 

But, Gentlemen, you must perceive that the act of 53d 
of the King goes to repeal the act of William and Mary,.as 
fac asit relates to persons denying or impugning ‘the Holy 
Trinity.. As to the charge of blasphemy, there are parts of 
the act of William and Mary, under which 1.might be: pro~ 
secuted’; and I believe it is the only statute which we, have 
as applicable toa charge of that nature. .‘There is, asi I 
have said,.an unrepealed part of the old act, under, which 
1 might be prosecuted, namely, that which incapacitates 
persons denying “ the Holy Scripture. of the Old and. New), 
Testament to be of Divine authority,” from holding, any 
office or.employment, civil, ecclesiastical, or military., But, 
the present information isnot founded upon this statute, and, 
Gentlemen, i will tell, you the reason, because incase, of, 
conviction, the punishment would not be equal to what the 
Learned Gentleman’s disposition aims at. He says: he has, 
grounded the information on the common Jaw, in preference, 
to, that. of the statute law, but I do not know what the, 
common law is. The lawyers say, the decisions of judges) 
are the common law, that it resides in their breasts ;.but, 
Jam not, satisfied the law should rest upon the dictum of 
the Judge,, All laws should be. plain and. simple, inorder, 
to,be easily, understood—that we might know what.to,do, 
and what,to aveid. It shouldbe reduced to a:written code, 
inorder that the people might know what, they had to:ex- 
_ pect... But this is not.the case in the present instance, ‘There 
is, infact, no law by which I can be now properly brought be- 
fore you; there is uo Court of justice competent to try a.ques- 
tion of honest diflerence of opinion on ‘religious. matters.) 
I challenge the Attorney-General to produce any. such. law 
if. he can.. I know he cannot, but he relies on. the Court to,, 
make out.that case, which he.is not capable of doing him- 
self. fle says it would be waste of. time, it would be,quite 
idle for him, to defend, the doctrines.of Christianity. ;, but, if. 
he could. do so, I.do.nct think it would be suchanidle waste 
of time, as the Learned Gentleman has thought proper. to, say. 
it would be. If he does not defend it, you will know, why 
he does not; but that is a matter which I do not.at.this mo- 
ment mean to press on your attention, He, goes on,to/state 
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in'the usual way, in the way always adopted by all Ate 
tornies-General, when bringing a charge of ‘blasphemy 
against any individual, that you are boand by your oaths 
to return a  Yerihet of sivilty. ‘hea why do any moye than 
swear you? For it would spare a considerable time, 
if you pronounced your verdict immediately upon entering 
that box. He-says you are’ pledged ‘by -your oaths, and 
under the sanction of your ‘holy religion’ you cannot do 
otherwise than find me guilty: but this T deny.» You: are 
meérely sworn to try the question at issue between me and 
the Attormey-Genéral.:) You are sworn to ascertain if Dhad 
any malicious intention in publishing the works of Paine; 
and if [had not such intention, 1 am entitled to a verdict of 
acquittal. I published the works of Paine for a good and 
useful purpose, and 7 trust [I shall shew you, Gentlemen, 
thére is nothing in them'of as immoral tendency 

‘The Attorney-General frequently repeated that there! were 
laws, under which I might be prosecuted for the alledged 
erime of blasphemy, but he contented himself with repeating 
itmerely, and never attempted to state definitively what 
the law was. But there isa law! Yes,’ no doubt, but with 
the repetition of ‘‘ there is such a law,” the Learned Gentle- 
manseemed satisfied. Yet after all this repetition, hope, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, I lave already satisfied you, that 
there is no such law. 

‘'Prior-to' the act of 1813, there was a statute in existence on 
this subject, but it has been since repealed, which is of itself an 
admission that the former law was unjust. Blasphemy cannot 
bé’ defined ; for what one man may consider blasphemy, ’an-+ 
other méy look upon in a contrary light. The first case cited 
by the Attorney-General was that of ‘Taylor, who, he said, 
used blasphemous expressions of so horrid a natare that he 
could not'read them to the Jury. ‘They were not worse, how- 
everhe observed, than those contained in the Age of Reason. 
Bie, Hotwith standing all this statement, he read copious exe 
tracts ftom the work. What the expressions were he could 
not tell; but it appeared that Sir Matthew Hale would not 
letthe man justify them. Now, it is worthy of observation, 
that) Sir Matthew Hale sat on the Bench, ond condemned 
two women to be burtied’ ‘at the stake for witcheraft. And 
if he-had such an opinion with ‘respect to witchcraft, he 
might also be fallible on the subject’ of blasphemy.’ | Sir 
Matthew Halé might have been a very moral man, and ‘yet 
believe in witeheraft or other equally ridiculous absurdities, 
Phe Attorney-General ‘says it is an offence to say religien is 
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a cheat, but he made no observation on their varieties, where 
Jews called Christianity a cheat; where Christians ealled 
the religion of the Jews a cheat, the Bramins called that of 
the Mohammedans a cheat, the Mohammedans that of the 
Bramins a cheat, and so on ad infinitum. All religions 
call those that differ from them cheats, or as often as one 
obtained the ascendancy it never failed to crush and to revile 
the others. The Attorney-General next quoted the case of 
Woollston. At the time of that prosecution there was a 
very prevalent tendency towards free-thinking. Wooll- 
ston, when apprehended for publishing his book, insisted there 
was no Judge or Jury capable of trying him, on account of 
his opinion. He was aman of most extensive erudition and 
research, well acquainted with the Hebrew and other lan- 
guages, and insisted on it, that from the ignorance of the 
Judge and Jury in those languages, they were not competent 
to try him. I know the objection was over-ruled, and he was 
convicted, and sent to the King’s Bench Prison. But what 
was the consequence? So conscious was he of the rectitude of 

his conduct, that he sold his book in the Prison, and was 
' assisted and supported by: many persons called devout and 
learned divines. The Attorney-General likewise quoted the 
case of Williams, who originally published the first and se- 
cond parts of the “ Age of Reason.” But he was a man 
who did not venture to defend himself. He left his defence 
in the hands of Mr. Kyd, who came into Court determined 
to defend him; but, being a barrister, he suffered himself to 
be put down and silenced by Lord Kenyon. He wished 
to justify Paine’s expressions by reading part of the Bible, 
but Lord Kenyon prevented him. 

' Chief Justice. I do not believe the circumstances attend- 
ing that case are stated exactly as they occurred. 

Mr. Carlile. My Lord, Mr. Kyd wished to justify 
Paine’s assertions by reading extracts from the Bible, but he 
was prevented from doing so by the Judge. 

Chief Justice. Lord Kenyon allowed Mr. Kyd not 
only to read several passages, but also to comment upon 
them. He was considered, however, to have proceeded too 
far. And my Lord Kenyon, when subsequently delivering 
the judgment of the court, expressed his regret at having 
allowed Mr. Kyd to proceed as he had done. 

Mr. Carlile. Well, my Lord. The case of Eaton, Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, was next quoted by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral; it was an indictment by some society or other for a blas- 
phemous publication. But that »art published by Eaton was 
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not the same as that on which, Williams. was prosecuted. 
Eaton did not entrust his cause to a barrister, he attempted 
to defend himself, but not on the same ground that had been 
taken by Mr, Kyd. He. was, at the lime, a man far advan- 
ced in years, and did not possess physical power sufficient to 


~ go into his defence. He was, besides, frequently interrupted 


by Lord Ellenborough, and as often persisted. in his mode 
of defence, until Lord Ellenborough,, wearied with inter- 
rupting him, told him to go,on.as long as he pleased, and)to 
begin it again, if he likeds, In. the end he was convicted; bat 
it should be recollected, that there was. then a law applicable 
to his case, which, since that. time, has been repealed ; but 
new thereis no law, under which any court can take cogni- 
zance of blasphemy... The face of the record exhibitsa charge 
of blasphemy against. me, and exhibits nothing. else. 
‘The Attorney-General has said, in the.course.of his observa- 
tions, that this publication could haye no.effect on the morals 
of learned’ and intelligent men, but that.it is caleulated,to 
corrupt the principles ‘of the lower classes of society. And I 
would ask the Learned Gentleman, whether, in the. present 
state of the country, any of the lower orders could lay down 

their_half- guinea for the book ? Three thousand copies have 
been sold since. December last, and let the Attorney-General 
shew. a, single . instance, if he can, in which the work has 
been» productive. of an, evil tendency... It was, circulated 
amongst. that. class of society which was capable of speuding 
half-a-guinea—and. I do, not, believe asolitary instance could 
be. eneveed of. its, having corrupted. the mind: of any per- 
son.«; .The..Learned Gentleman said, he».was disgusted 
vith the work, and that the duty: of reading’ itpwasya 
most,.painful,one.... But; however, painfal it might ‘be, ‘the 
question was brought into court by. his.prececessor in office, 
saud he has, himself thought fit.to lay it before.the Jury. 
The Learned Gentleman has made an appeal to the feelings 
of the Jury, whom he sought to influence by a reference to 
their duties as fathers of families. .He did not, however, 
refer to the book, itself, in which there. is not an: immoral 
sentence... In the, work.it. is. :aid that the Bible contains 
“« obscene stories, voluptuous debaucheries, cruel and tortu- 
rous. executions, and unrelenting vindictiveness.” If this 
is not the case, the assertion must fall to the ground—but 
if it. can be justified, then that which the Jury will 
avoid placing in the hands of their children, is the work 
which, contains.those voluptuous stories. .The Attomey- 
General. said, he. felt it to be his duty to investigate this 
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question thoroughly. He has not, however, done so. But 
Twill go’ through’ the’ book, ‘paragraph by paragraph, 
and shaw that there is not a single immoral ‘expression 
invit?) “Geutlemen, the Attorney-General’ speech is full 
of repetitions. He said more than once that the Jury 
were bound to find me guilty, upon their oaths ; of course, 
if he were right, all inquiry and investigation are unneces- 
sary, and the Jury, by the oath they have taken—-and merely 
“for having taken such oath—are bound to bring in a verdict 
of guilty. Gentlemen, the Attorney-General read the mat- 
ter in the third and fourth counts of the information, with- 
out making any observation whatever upon them; sometimes, 
indeed, he made gestures, and at other times he favoured you 
with bAflleg but be said nothing in the way of refutation. 
Gentlemen, the Attorney-General said that he could not read 
the ‘observations on the New Testament, contained in this 
‘book, without’ the utmost pain. He first,” indeed, said, he 
could not bring himself to read them at all, but this you 
must see was mere declamation and sophistry ; he did. read 
those observations. Gentlemen, the Attorney-General, has 
next attacked Mr. Paine’s opinion of the miraculous con- 
ception, but we all know that the Unitarians treat this part 
of the story with the same’ contempt, and that they have 
actually published a New Testament, omitting that part of 
if as'a falsehood, He calls the work a coarse attack en the 
¥eligious profession of the country. For myself, I do not 
kadw what religious profession he means—1 know not what 
particwar profession he is of now, but if I have been rightly 
informed, he was educated an Unitarian: his whole family, 
his father, his brothers, and nearest relations, have been, and 
still are UnitaviansLate of that very body, for whose pro-' 
tection the act of parliament 1 have cited has been passed ; 
but whether the Learned Gentleman changed his religion since 
he has been promoted in his profession, it is not for me to 
say; but I have been told that he was one of those who 
held wp his hand for the passing of this’ statute law. 
Gentlemen, the Attorney-General says, he hoped for my_ 
reformation, as well as the author of this work; he said 
that in bis calmer moments Mr. Paine, and the Defendant 
himself must have felt the traths of the Christian religion. 
Gentlémen, for myself I am’ free to declare, that I have 
strong doubts of the truth of that religion, ‘and as to. Mr. 
Paine, who has gone to his account, he expressed himself 
on this subject in® terms sufficiently strong not to have his 
sentiments mistaken.” The Attorney- -General declared that 
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this prosecution was.not instituted for purposes of perse- 
cution; but, Gentlemen, I hope to make iticlear to you, 
that it is for persecuting purposes the prosecution is insti« 
tuted : for the purpose of persecution on a mere difference of 
opinion, Gentlemen, the Attorney-General has told. you, 
that Christianity did not stand inneed of the assistance of the 
secular arm. And, if Christianity does not stand in need of 
his interference, is itnot gros presumption in him to come into 
this Court to protect it? If he believes.it to be of divine origin, 
is it not extremely presumptuous in him to defend it? ‘Ibis 
conduct, Gentlemen, furnishes.a strong proof that the present 
Attorney-General, like many of the law officers of the 
crown before him, feels it necessary to hold up the terrors 
of prosecution against free enquiry on this most important 
of all subjects. Gentlemen, the Attorney-General. has sta- 
_ted to you, that it is an offence against the common law of 
' the land to revile Christianity. Gentlemen, what is Christi- 
anity? The articles of the Christian church expressly 
state, that the Christian God is composed of three persons ; 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; the doctrine of the Trinity 
is the first, the most essential, and the most indispensible 
doctrine of Christians; yet those who do not believe in that 
doctrine, those who have openly disavowed it, those who 
have, in the words of the Attorney-General, reviled this. re- 
Jigion, have not only not been punished, but are protected 
by the statute law of the land. Gentlemen, the Attorney- 
General has told you, that my trial has been delayed, and 
he has put the causes of this delay on my shoulders: but he 
is not justifiable in doing so. Why was not this trial brought 
on after the Haster sittings? It might have been brought on 
then with as little inconvenience as now; it is true, that other 
causes were fixed for trial before it, but it is equally true that 
it is now put out of its order, and takes precedence of one 
hundred previous.causes ; it might have been brought before 
you, Gentlemen, at all events, in the beginning of last June. 
But the Attorney-General has said, that I took advantage of 
the forms of law, and that I traversed.. I did, Gentlemen, 
traverse for one short term, by which, the hearing of the case 
was postponed from January to April, but the Crown has 
ever since lain by. Gentlemen of the Jury, the Attorney- 
General has confidently called for your verdict of guilty, 
because he says, it is manifest 1 have offended God. If this 
_ were the mere charge against me—if he could only hope to 
snatch a verdict of guilty, by saying to impartial men that in the 
publication of this work I have offended my God, I should 
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have nothing to fear—I could not doubt of the protecting 
verdict of honest men. How. can he prove—why should 
he say, that in this act I have offended my God? Why should 
he thus presumptuously come between me and my Creator? 
He cannot, in this instance, make guilt apparent—for here 
guilt exists in the mind alone, and that mind tells me that I 
have not given offence to God, by giving publicity to’ what 
T consider a moral and a useful -worx, by extending the field 
of fair enquiry, into which every man might enter. Gentle- 
men, the Attorney-General again toid you, that by the obli- 
gation of your cath you were bound to find me guilty. 
What is this but to shut up the avenues of justice, and to 
confound my defence? ‘his, Gentlemen, is not candid. 
He also said that he did not mean to excite prejudice against 
me; but what was his address but an endeavour, from be- 
ginning to end, to stir latent prejudices, which must necessa- 
rily, if excited, militate against my defence? Gentlemen, [ 
shall, I trust, be able to shew you, that there is not one im- 
moral expression in the entire of this publication, unless 
they are quotations from that book which it labours to 
tefute. Here, Gentlemen, are twelve copies of the pub- 
lication, which, if it be your wish, I shall send up to your , 
box. You will read it with candour, and | have not a 
doubt, that when every word it contains is freely and fairly 
considered, ample justice will be done. 

I wish every word I state to be deliberately examined, I 
do nothing under-hand, I wish every thing to be open, and 
for this purpose have copies of the Age of Reason ready to 
hand up to you. My Lord (addressing the Bench) 1 pre- 
sume there can be no objection to my doing so? 

Chief Justice.—The copy produced in evidence will be 
laid before the Jury if they desire it. 

Mr, Carlile.—I can gain nothing, my Lord, by placing 
improper books in the hands of the Jury. I wish each of 
the Jury to have one, in order that they may. be thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of the work. 

Chief Justice.—I have no desire to prevent your proceed- 
ing in that line which you may think best calculated for 
your defence. 

Mr. Carlile.—I wish, my Lord, that each Juror should 
be satisfied. 

Chief Justice.—So do I. ButI cannot allow books to 
be thus put in without consent. The publication proved in 
evidence shall be sent to the Jury. I must not suffer any 
thing to be done here on this occasion, which may hereafter 
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be drawn into a dapgerous or improper precedent. 1 am 
willing to allow you any thing which I can legally allow 
you for the purpose of assisting your defence, but nothing 
beyond that. i 

Mr. Carlile.—Then, my Lord, I understandyou to give 
me leave to hand a few copies to the Jury. They are ex- 
actly the same as that proved in evidence, 

Chief Justice.—Yes, if the Jury wish it; but it is an 
irregular thing. 

Mr. Carlile——My Lord, the whole charge against me is 
founded on a difference of opinion, and I wish the Jury to 
examine deliberately with me, as they go along. 

Chief Justice.—Nothing can properly be submitted to 
the Jury. in this way, without their particular desire. It 
would not be correct so todo. As, however, that may be 
allowed, they can be so allowed only at the desire of the 
parties. 

(The Jury hesitated to have the work, though some copies 
of it were ready to be handed up to them.) 

Mr. Carlile.—Gentlemen, the book which I now hold in 
my hand, and which forms the subject of this prosecution, is 
entitled, ‘“« The Theological Works of Thomas Paine.” I 
have already stated my motives for publishing it, which 
were of the best and purest description, namely to promote . 
morality and free discussion on every subject. In a short 
preface to the work, I have stated my reasons for its publi- 
cation, and I shall read it, in order that they may not be 
mistaken. 


“«¢ In presenting to the public the Theological Works of Taomas 
PAINE, against which so senseless a clamour has hitherto been 
raised, the Publisher is actuated by but one simple motive, namely, 
an enquiry after truth. The very numerous enquiries for the A@g 
OF R&AsoN since the re-appearance of the Political Works, have 
been to the Publisher an irresistible inducement to bring forth the 
present edition.. From the applications which have been made to 
him, he is completely convinced, that the minds of his feliow-citi- 
zeus are fully and adequately prepared to discuss the merits and 
demerits of the system of religion which forms so prominent a fea- 
ture in the establishments of the country.” He fully anticipates 
the senseless and unmeaning charges of ‘ impiety” and ‘ blais- 
phemy,” that will be exhibited against him by the ignorant aud 
the interested; by the bigot and the hypocrite: to these, however, 
he is perfectly indifferent, satisfied as he is that his, object is to 
arrive at the truth, and to promote the interests of fair and honest 
discussion. 

‘«¢ The publisher flatters himself that the present collection will 
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be republished from time to time, so as to defeat the hopes and 
wishes of those whose object it has been to suppress them. He con- 
fidently anticipates, that when free discussion on al! subjects, whe- 
ther political or theological, literary or scientific, shall be tolerated, 
that then, and then only, will the human mind, by progressive 
improvement, arrive at that state, which may be deservedly termed 
the AGE oF Reason.” 


Gentlemen, my only reason for publishing the works of 
Mr. Paine has been an anxious and sincere desire to pro- 
mote the cause of truth and free discussion. I am convinced 
in my own mind, that they are calculated to improve morality 
by promoting inquiry; that they tend to exalt our notions of 
the Deity; and lead us to a belief of his excellence and love 
for man. These were my motives for republishing his 
works, and these are motives which produce a satisfaction 
within me, that no prosecution, that no persecution, will be 
able to destroy. I consider the publication as essential to 
the interests and welfare of the country, and haying acted 
under that impression, I stand acquitted of all the malicious 
intention imputed to me by my persecutors. Gentlemen, I 
now proceed to call your attention to the work, which is 
divided into Three Parts, and is called ‘“‘ ‘Fhe Age of Rea- 
son, Part the First, being an [nvestigation of True and 
Fabulous Theology, by Thomas Paine.”—It commences 
thus: 


‘<< It has been my intention, for several years past, to publish my 
thoughts upon religion; I am well aware of the difficulties that attend 
the subject, and from that consideration, had reserved it to a more 
advanced period of life. intended it to be the last offering I should 
make to my fellow citizens of all nations, and that at a time when the 
purity of the motive that induced me to it, could not admit of a ques- 
tion, even by those who might-disapprove the work.” 


Gentlemen, Mr. Paine was nearly 60 years of age when 
he wrote the paragraph [ have just read to you. He was 
then in France, it was at the period of the French revolu- 
tion, when he could not be sure of his existence for a single 
day; and when, having written under such circumstances, 
he must certainly be entitled to the praise of sincerity, and 
of a thorough conviction of the rectitude of his intentions. 


‘¢ The circumstance that has now taken place in France of the total 
abolition of the whole national order of priesthood, and of every 
thing appertaining to compulsive systems of religion, and compulsive 
articles of faith, has not only precipitated my intention, but rendered 
a work of this kind exceedingly necessary, lest, in the general wreck 
of superstition, or false systems of government, and false theology, 
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we lose sight of morality, of humanity, and of the theology that.is 
true. 

*¢ As several of my colleagues, aud others of my fellow-citizens af 
France, have given me the example of making their voluntary and 
individual profession of faith, 1 also will make mine; and.1 do this 
with all that sincerity and frankness with which the mind ob; man 
communicates with itself.” 


Gentlemen, «the» author now. proceeds to give» you iis 
creed, a creed that must completely refute all the loose and 
indecent charges which have been: so often made against the 
eharacter.of Mr. Paine. This is his creed :— 

*¢ Lbelieve in one God, and no more; and I hope for terial sor he- 
yond this life. 

** 1 believe the equality of man ; and I believe that Feligions duties 
consist/in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to make our 
fellow creatures happy. 

“* But, lest it should be supposed that. I believe many other things 4 in 
addition to these, I shall, in the progress of this work, ee the 
things £ do not believe, aud my reasous for not believing them. 

«1 do not believe in the creed professed by the Jewish church, by 
the Roman church, by the Greek church, by the Turkish church, by 
the Protestant church, nor by any church that I know of. My own 
mind is my own church. 

<¢ All national institutions of churches, whether Jewish, Christian, 
or Turkish, appear to me no other than human inventions, set up te 
terrify and enslave mankind, and monopolize power and profit.”” 


Gentlemen, my sentiments are in unison with those of 
Mr. Paine, and [ have honesty and boldness enough, even 
in times like the present, to declare they are so. 


“IT do not mean by this declaration to condemn those who believe 
otherwise; they have the same right to their belief as I have tomine, 
But it is necessary to the happiness of man, that he be mentally 
faithful to himself. Infidelity does not consist in believing, or in dis- 
believing; it consists in professing to believe what he does not Mee 
heye. 

<< It is impossible to calculate the moral mischief, if I may so express 
it, that mental lying has produced in society, When a man has so far 
corrupted and prostituted the chastity of his mind.as to subscribe, his 
professional belief to things he does not believe, he has prepared him- 
self for the commission of every other crime, He takes up the trade 
of a priest for the sake of gain, and, in order to qualify himself for 
‘that trade, he begins with # perjury. Can we conceive any thing 
more destructive to morality than this ? 

‘* Soon after | had published the pamphlet, ‘‘ Common SENSE,” in 
America, I saw the exceeding probability that a revolution in the sys- 
tem of government would be followed by a revolution in the system 
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of religion. The adulterous connection of church and state, where- 
ever it had taken place, whether Jewish, Christian, or Purkish, had 
so effectually prohibited by pains and penalties every discussion upon 
established creeds, aud upon first principles of religion, that until the 
system of government should be changed, those subjects could not be 
brought fairly and openly before the world; but that whenever this 
should be done, a revolution in the system of religion would follow, 
human inventions and priestcraft would be detected; and man would 
return. to the pure, unmixed, and unadulterated belief of one Ged, and 
ho more. 

‘‘ivery national church or religion has established itself by pretena- 


ing some special mission from God, communicated to certain indivi- | 


duals. The Jews have their Moses; the ( hristians their Jesus Christ, 
their apostles, and saints; and the Turks their Mahomet, as if the 
way to God was not open to every man alike. 

“Fach of those churches shew certain books, which they call reve- 
lution, or the word of God. The Jews say, that their word of God 
was given by Ged to Muses, face to face; the Christians say, that 
their word of Ged came by divine inspiration; and the Turks say, 
that their word of God (the Koran) was breught by an angel from 
Heaven. Each of those churches accuse the other of unbelief: and, 
for my own part, I disbelieve them all. 

“* As it is necessary to affix right ideas to words, will, before I pro- 
eeed further into the subject, offer some other observations on the 
word revelation. Revelation, when applied to religion, means sonie- 
thing communicated immediately from God to man. 

** No one will deny or dispute the power of the Almighty to make 
such a communication, if he pleases. But admitting, for the sake of 
acase, that something has seen revealed to a certain person, and not 
revealed to, any other person, it is revelation to that person ouly. 
When he tells it toa second person, a second toa third, a third toa 
fourth, and so on, it ceases to be a revelation to all those persons. It 
is reyelation to the first person only, and hearsay to every other, and, 
consequently, they are not ebliged to believe it. 

“Ti is a contradiction m terms and ideas, to call any thing a reve- 
lation that comes to us at second-hand, either verbally or in writing, 
Revelation is necessarily limited to the first communication—atter 
this, itis only an aecount of something which that person says was a 
revelation made to him; and though he may find himself obliged to 
believe it, it cannot be incumbent on me to believe it in the same man- 
ner; forit was not a revelation made to me, and | have oniy his word 
for it ‘that it was made to him. 

“© When Moses told the children of Israel that he received the two ta- 
bles of the commandments from the hands of God, they were not 
obliged to believe him, because they had no other authority for it than 
his telling them so; and | have no other authority for it than some 
historian. telling me so, The commandments carry no mfernal evi- 
dence of divinity with them; they contain some good moral preeepts, 
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such as any man qualified to be alawgiver, ora legislator, could pro- 
duce himself, without having recourse to supernatural intervention *. 

** When Lam told that the Koran was written in Heaven and brought 
to Mahomet by anangel, the account comes to near the same kind 
of hearsay evidence and second-hand authority as theformer. I did 
not'see the angel myself, and, therefore, I havea right not to believe | 
it. 

** When also Lam told that a woman, called the Virgin Mary, said, 
or gave out, that she was with child without any cohabitation with a 
man, and that her betrothed husband, Joseph, said, that an angel 
told him so, I have a right to believe them or not; such a circum- 
stance required a much stronger evidence than their bare word for it; 
but we have not even this—for neither Joseph nor Mary wrote any 
such matter themselves ; it is only reported by others that they said 
so—it is hearsay upon hearsay, and | do not choose to rest my belief 
upon such evidence. : 

“* It is, however, not difficult to account for the credit that was given 
to the story of Jesus Christ being theson of God. ‘He was born when 
the heathen mythology had still some fashion and repute in the 
world, and that mythology had prepared the people for the belief of 
such a story. Almost all the exfraordinary men that lived under the 
heathen mythology were reputed to be sons of some of their gods. It 
was not a new thing, at that time, to believe aman to have been ce- 
lestially begotten; the intercourse of gods with women was then a 
matter of famihar opinion, Their Jupiter, according to theiraccounts, 
had cohabited with hundreds; the story, therefore, had nothing init 
either new, wonderful, or obscene; it was conformable to the cpi- 
nions that then prevailed among the people called Gentiles, or My- 
thologists, and it was those people only that believed it. The Jews, 
who had kept strictly to the belief of one God, and no more, and who 
had always rejected the heathen mythology, never credited the story. 

‘It is curious to observe how the theory of what is called the Chris- 
tian church, sprung out of the tail of theheathen mythology. A di- 
rect incorporation took place in the first instance, by making the re- 
puted founder to be celestially begotten. The trinity of gods that then 
followed, was no other than a reduction of the former plurality, which 
was about twenty or thirty thousand; the statue of Mary succeeded 
the statue of Diana of Ephesus; the deification of heroes changed 
into the canonization of saints; the Mythologists had gods for every 
thing; the Christian Mythologists had saints for every thing; the 
church became as crowded with the one, as the pantheon had been 
with the other; and Rome was the place of both. The Christian 
theory is little else than the idolatry of the ancient Mythologists, ac- 
commodated tothe purposes of power and revenue ; and it yet remains 
to reason and philosophy to abolish the amphibious fraud. 


* << It ig, however, necessary to except the declaration which says that God visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children; it is contrary to every principle of moral 
justice.” 
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_ ** Nothing that. is here said can apply, even with the most distant 

disrespect, to the real character of Jesus Christ. He was a virtu- 
ous and an amiable man. The morality that he preached and prac-- 
tised was of the most benevolent kind ; and though similar systems 
of morality had been preached by Confucius, and by some of the 
Greek philosophers, many years before ; by the Quakers since ; and 
by many good men in all ages, it has not been exceeded by any. 

«* Jesus Christ wrote no account of himself, of his birth, parentage, 
or any thing else; not a line of what is called the New Testament is 
of his own writing. The history of him is altogether the work’ of 
other people; and as to the account given of his resurrection and as- 
cension, it was the necessary counterpart to the story of his birth. 
His historians, having brought him inia the world in a supernatural 
manner, were obliged to take him out again in the same manner, or 
the first part of the story must have fallen to the ground. 

«© The wretched contrivance with which this latter part is told, ex- 
ceeds every thing that went before it. The first part, that of the 
miraculous conception, was not a thing that admitted of publicity ; 
and therefore the tellers of this part of “the story had this advantage, 
that though they might not be credited, they could not be: detected. 
They could not be expected to prove it, because it was not one of 
those things that admitted of proof, and it was impossible’ that the 
person of whom it was told could prove it himself.” 


Gentlemen, the language of Mr. Paine speaks for itself. 
It has no immoral tendency whatsoever, or when it may 
appear to have, it is ouly when he either cites, or refutes, 
something written by other authors. 


«* But the resurrection of a dead person from the grave, and his as- 
cension through the air, is a thing very different as to the evidence 
it admits of, to the invisible conception of a child in the womb. 
‘The resurrection and ascension, supposing them to have taken place, 
admitte:t of public and ocular demonstration, like that of the ascen- 
sion of a balloon, or the sun at noon day, to all Jerusalem at least. 
A thing which every body is required to believe, requires. that the 
proof and evidence of it should be equal to all, and universal; and 
as the public visibility of this last related act was the only evidence 
that could give sanction to the former part, the whole of it falls to 
the ground, because that evidence never was given. Instead of this, 
a small number of persons, not more than eight or nine, are intro- 
duced as proxies for the whole world, to say they saw it, and all) the 
rest of the world are called upon to believe it. But it appears that 
Thomas did not believe the resurrection; and, as they say, would 
not believe without having ocular and manual demonstration himself. 
So neither will I, and the reason is equally as good for me, and for 
every other person, as for Thomas, 

‘* It is in vain to attempt to palliate or disguise this matter, The 
story, so far as relates to the supernatural part, has every. mark of 
fraud and imposition stamped upon the face of it, .Who were the 
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authors of it is:as.impossible for us now to know, as it is-for us to be 
assured, that the books in which the account is related were written 
by the persons whose names they bear; the best surviving evidence 
we now have respecting this affair is the Jews. They are regularly 
descended from the people who lived in the times this resurrection 
and ascension is said to have happened, and they say, zf is not true. 
it has long appeared: to me a strange inconsistency to cite the Jews 
as a proof of the truth of the story. Itis just the same as if a man 
were to, say, | will prove the truth of what I have told you, by pro- 
ducing the people who say it is false. 

‘* That such a person as Jesus Christ existed, and that he was cru- 
cified, which was the mode of execution at that day, are historical 
relations. strictly, within the limits of probability. He preached 
most excellent: morality, and the equality of man; but he preached 
also against the corruptions and avarice of the Jewish priests, and 
this brought upon him the hatred and vengeance of the whole order 
of priesthood. The accusation which those priests brought against 
him, was that of sedition and conspiracy against the Roman go- 
vernment, to which the Jews were then subject and tributary; and 
it is not improbable that the Roman government might have some 
secret apprehension of the effects of his doctrine as well as the Jewish 
priests ; neither is it improbable that Jesus Christ had in contem- 
plation the delivery of the Jewish nation from the bondage of the 
Romans. Between the two, however, this virtuous reformer and re-_ 
volutionist lost his life. 

‘¢ [tis upon this plain narrative of facts, together with another case 
Iam going to mention, that the Christian Mythologists, calling them- 
selves the Christian Church, have erected their fable, which for 
absurdity and extravagance is not exceeded by any thing that is to 
be found in the mythology of the ancients.: 

«© The ancient Mythologists tell us that the race of Giants made war 
against Jupiter, and that one of them threw an hundred rocks against 
him at one throw; that Jupiter defeated him with thunder, and 
confined him afterwards under Mount Etna, and that every time the 
Giant turns himself, Mount Etna belches fire. It is here easy to see 
that the circumstance of the mountain, that of its being a volcano, 
suggested the idea of the fable; and that the fable is made to fit 
and wind itself up with that circumstance. — 

“The Christian Mythologists tell us, that their Satan made war. 
against the Almighty, who defeated him, and confined him after- 
wards, not under a mountain, but ina pit. It is here easy to see 
that the first fable suggested the idea of the second; for the fable 
of Jupiter and the Giants was told many hundred years before that 
of Satan. 

«* Thus far the ancient and the Christian Mythologists differ very 
little from each other, But the latter have contrived to carry the 
matter much farther. They have contrived to connect the fabulous 
part of the story of Jesus Christ with the fable originating from 
Mount Etna; and, in order to make all the parts of the story tie 
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together, they have taken to their aid the traditions of the Jews ; for 
the Christian mythology is made up partly from the ancient mytho-_ 
logy, and partly from the Jewish traditions, , 

“The Christian Mythologists, after having confined Satan ina pit, 
were obliged to jet him out again, to bring on the sequel of the 
fable, He is then introduced into the Garden of Eden i in the shape 
of a snake or a serpent, and in that shape he enters into familiar 
conversation with Eve, who is no way surprised to hear a snake 
talk ; and the issue of this téte-d-téte is, that he persuades her to eat 
an a¢ple, and the eating of that apple damns all mankind. 

‘* After giving Satan this triumph over the whole creation, one would 
have supposed that the church Mythologists would have been kind 
enough to send him back again to the pit; or, if they had not done 
this, that they would have put a mountain upon him (for they say 
that their faith can remove a mountain) or have put him wnder a 
mountain, as the former Mythologists had done, to prevent his getting 
again among the women, and doing more-mischief. But instead of 
this, they leave him at large, without even obliging him to give Ins 
parole—the secret of which is, that they could not do without hin ; 
and after being at the trouble of making him, they bribed him to 
stay. They promised him ans the Jews, ait the Turks by antici- 
pation, nine-tenths of the world beside, and Mahomet into the bar- 
gain. After this, who can doubt the bountifulness of the Christian 
mythology ? 

‘‘ {faving thus made an insurrection and a battle in Heaven, in 
which none of the combatants could be either killed or wounded— 
put Satan into the pit—let him out again—given him a triumph 
over the whole creation—damned all mankind “by the eating of an 
apple, these Christian Mythologists bring the two ends of their fable 
together, They represent this virtuous and amiable man, Jesus 
Christ, to be at once both God and Man, and also the Son of God, 
celestially begotten, on purpose to be sacrificed, because they say 
that Eve in her longing had eaten an apple. 

‘Putting aside every thing that might excite laughter by its absur- 
dity, or detestation by its profaneness, and confining ourselves 
merely to an examination of the parts, it is impossible to conceive a 
story more derogatory to the Almighty, more inconsistent with his 
wisdom, more contradictory to his power, than this story is. 

‘« Jn order to make for it a foundation to rise upon, the inventors 
were under the necessity of giving to the being, whom they call 
Satan, a power equally as great, if not greater, than they attribute to 
the Almighty. They have not only given him the power of liberat- 
ing hiinseif from the pit, after what they call his fall, but they have 
made that power inereaseé afterwards to infinity. Before this fall they 
represent him only as an angel of limited existence, as they repre- 
sent the rest. After his fail, he becomes, by their account, omni- 
present. He exists everywhere, and at the same time. He occupies 
the whole immensity of space. 

** Not content with the deification of Satan, they represent him as 
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defeating, by stratagem, in the shape of an animal of the creation, 
all the power and wisdom of the Almighty. They represent him as 
having compelled the Almighty to the direct necessity either of 
surrendering the whole of the creation to the government and sove- 
reignty of this Satan, or of capitulating for its redemption by com- 
ing down upon earth, and exhibiting himself upon a cross in the 
shape of a man, 

“Had the inventors of this story told it the contrary way, that is, 
had they represented the Almighty as compelling Satan to exhibit 
himse!f on a cross, in the shape of a snake, as a punishment for his 
new transgression, the story would have been less absurd—less con- 
tradictory. But instead of this, they make the transgressor tri- 
umph, and the Almighty fall. 

“¢ That many good men have believed this strange fable, and lived 
very good lives under that belief (for credulity is not a crime) is what 
I have no doubt of. In the first place, they were educated to be- 
heve it, and they would have believed any thing else in the same 
dnanner. There are also many who have been so enthusiastically en- 
raptured by what they conceived to be the infinite love of God to 
man, in making a sacrifice of himself, that the vehemence of the idea 
has forbidden and deterred them from examining into the absurdity 
and profaneness of the story. The more unnatural any thing is, 
the more is it capable of becoming the object of dismal admira- 
tion. 

“But if objects for gratitude and admiration are our desire, do 
they not present themselves every hour to our eyes? Do we not 
see a fair creation prepared to receive us the instant we are born— 
a world furnished to our hands, that cost us nothing? Is it we that 
light up the sun, that pour-down the rain, sand fili the earth with 
abundance? Whether we sleep or wake, the vast machinery of the 
universe still goes on, Are these things, and the blessings they in- 
dicate in future, nothing to us? Can our gross feelings be excited 
by no other subjects than tragedy and suicide? Or is the gloomy 

-pride of man hecome so intolerable, that nothing can flatter it but a 
sacrifice of the Creator? ad 

‘I know that this bold investigation will alarm many, but it weuld 
be paying too great a compliment to their credulity to forbear it 
upon that account; the times and the subject demand it to be done. 
The suspicion that the theory of what is called the Christian church 
is fabulous, is becoming very extensive in all countries ; and it will 
be a consolation to men staggering under that suspicion, and doubt- 
ing what to believe and what to disbelieve, to see the subject freely 
investigated. I therefore pass on to an examination of the books 
called the Old and New Testament. 

“‘ These books, beginning with Genesis and ending with Revelation, 
(which, by the bye, is a book of riddles that requires a revelation to 
explain it) are, we are told, the word of God. It is, therefore, pro- 
per for us to know who told us so, that we may know what credit to 
give to the report. The answer to this question is, that nobody can 
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tell, except that we tell one another so. The case, however, histori- 
cally appears to be as follows :— — . Rr aie 

‘© When the church Mythologists established their system, they col- 

lected all the writings they could find, and managed them as they 
pleased. It is a matter altogether of uncertainty to us whether such 
of the writings as now appear under the name of the Old and New 
Testament, are in the same state in which those collectors say they 
found them, or whether they added, altered, abridged, or dressed 
them up. 
. © Be this as it may, they decided by vole which of the books out of 
the collection they had made, should be the worp oF GoD, and 
which should not. They rejected several; they voted others to be 
doubtful, such as the books called the Apocrypha; and those books 
which had a majority of votes, were voted to be the word of God. 
Had they voted otherwise, all the people, since calling themselves 
Christians, had believed otherwise—for the belief of the one comes 
from the vote of the other. Whothe people were that did all this, 
we know nothing of, they called themselves by the general name of 
the Church ; and this is all we know of the matter. 

_. & Aswe have no other external evidence or authority for believing 
those books to be the word of God, than what I have mentioned, 
which is no evidence or authority at all, I come, in the next place, to 
examine the internal evidence contained in the books themselves, 

“In the former part of this Essay I have spoken of revelation. I 
now proceed further with that subject, for the purpose of applying it 
to the books in question. 

‘* Revelation is a communication of something, which the person 
to whom that thing is revealed, did not know before. For if I have 
done a thing, or seen it done, it needs no revelation to tell me 1 have 
done it, or seen it, nor to enable me to tell it, or to write it. 

«« Revelation, therefore, cannot be apphed to any thing done upon 
earth, of which man is himself the actor or the witness ; and con- 
sequently all the historical and anecdotal part of the Bible, which is 
almost the whole of it, is not within the meaning and compass of the 
word revelation, and therefore is not the word of God. 

«* When Sampson ran off with the gate-posts of Gaza, if he ever 
did so (and whether he did or not is nothing to us) or when he visit- 
ed his Delilah, or caught his foxes, or did any thing else, what has 
revelation to do with these things? If they were facts, he could tell 
them himself; or his secretary, if he kept one, could write them, if 
they were worth either telling or writing ; andif they were fictious, 
revelation could not make them true; and whether true or not, we 
are neither the better nor the wiser for knowing them, When we 
contemplate the immensity of that Bemg, who directs and governs 
the incomprehensible wuoLE, of which the utmost ken df human 
sight can discover but a part, we ought to feel shame at calling such 
paltry stories the word of God. 

‘< As to the account of the Creation, with which the book of Gene- 
sis opens, it has all the appearance of being a tradition which the 
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Israclites had among them before they came into Egypt; and after 
their departure from that country, they put it at the head of their 
history, without telling (as itis most probable) that they did not 
know how they came by it. The manner in which the atcount 
opens, shews it to be traditionary. It begins abruptly: it is no- 
body that speaks ; it is nobody that hears; it is addressed to nobody; 
it has neither first, second, or third person; it has every criterion of 
being a tradition; it has no voucher. Moses does not take it upon 
himself by introducing it with the formality that he uses on other 
occasions, such as that of saying, ‘* The Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying.” 

<* Why it has been called the Mosaic account of the Creation, lam 
at a loss to conceive. Moses, I believe, was too good.a judge of 
such subjects to put his name to that account. He had been edu- 
cated among the Egyptians, who were a people as well skilled.in 
Science, and particularly in astronomy, as any people of their day ; 
and the silence and caution that Moses observes, in not authenti- 
cating the account, is a good negative evidence that he neither told 
it nor believed it. The case is, that every nation of people has 
been world-makers, and the Israelites had as much right to set up 
the trade of world-making as any of the rest; and as Moses was 
not an Israelite, he might not choose to contradict the tradition. 
The account, however, is harmless; and this is more than can be 
said for many other parts of the Bible. 

<« Whenever we read the obscene stories, the voluptuous debauche- 
ries, the cruel and torturous executions, the unrelenting vindictive- 
ness, with which more than half the Bible is filled, it would be more 
consistent. that we called it the word of a Demon, than the word of 
God, . It is a history of wickedness, that has served to corrupt and 
brutalize mankind; and, for my own part, I sincerely detest it us 
I detest every thing that is cruel.” 


As Mr. Carlile had concluded this paragraph, which was 
one of those cited by the Attorney-General, several of the 
Jury expressed a wish for copies of the work, which were 
immediately handed up to them. Mr. Carlile read the ex- 
tract again, and said, Now, Gentlemen, | beg to ask you,—I 
appeal to you as conscientious nfen to say, if it was fair to 
have omitted the last member of the sentence, on a part of 
which so great a stress has been laid by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral? Gentlemen, was it fair in him to have given the begin- 
ning, without also giving the conclusion of the paragraph? 
The conclusion of the paragraph is most important in its 
nature, for it says, and, for my own part, f most sincerely 
detest it, as J detest every thing that 7s cruel. Why then 
should that conclusion have been left out, if it were not in- 
tended to have excited any possible, prejudice against me? 
Gentlemen, you wilt, however, bear the circumstance in 
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your recollection, and you will also perceive that there is 
not a single sentiment of Mr. Paine’s which can be charged 
with having an immoral tendency. 


«© We scarcely meet with any thing, a few phrases excepted, but 
what deserves either cur abhorrence or our contempt, till we come to 
the miscellaneous parts of the Bible. In the anonymous publica- 
tious, the Psalms, and the Book-of Job, more particularly in the lat- 
ter, we find a great deal of elevated sentiment reverentially express- 
ed of the power and benignity of the Almighty; but they stand on 
no higher rank than many other compositions en similar subjects, as 
well before that time as since. 

‘“¢ The Proverbs which are said to be Solomon’s, though most pro- 
bably a collection, (because they discover a knowledge of life, which 
his situation excluded him from knowing) are an instructive table of 
ethics. They are inferior in keenness to the proverbs of the Spa- 
niards, and not more wise and economical than those of the American 
Franklin. ; 

<¢ All the remaining parts.of the Bible, generally known by the 
name of the Prophets, are the works of the Jewish poets and itine- 
rant preachers, who mixed poetry, anecdote, and devotion together 5 : 
and those aa still retain the air and style of poetry, though in 
translatien. 

“There is not, throughout the whole book called the Bible, any 
word that describes to us what we call a poet, nor any word that de- 
scribes what we call poetry. The case is, that the word prophet, to 
which latter times have affixed a new idea, was the Bible word for 
poet, and the word prophesying meant the art of making poetry. 
It also meant the art of playing poetry to a tune upon any instru- 
ment of music. 

«« We read of prophesying with pipes, tabrets, and horns—of pro- 
phesying with harps, with psalteries, with cymbals, and with every 
other instrument of music then in fashion, Were we now to speak 
of prophesying with a fiddle, or with a pipe and tabor, the expres- 
sion would have no meaning, or would appear ridiculous, and to 
some people contemptuous, because we have changed the meaning of 
the word, 

** We are told of Saul being among the prophets, and also that he 
prophesied; but we are not told what they prophesied nor what he 


* As there are many readers who do not see that a composition is poetry, un- 
less it be in rhyme, it is for their information that E add this note. 

Poetry consists principally in two things---imagery and composition. The 
composition of poetry differs from that of prose in the manner of mixing long 
and short syllables together. Take a long syllable out of a line of poetry, and 
put a short one-in the room of it, or put a long syllable where a short one should 
be, and that line will lose its poetical harmony. It will have an effect upon the 
line like that of misplacing a note in a song, 

‘The imagery in those books, called the prophets, appertains altogether to poetry. 
It is fictitious, and often extravagant, and not admissible in any other hind of 
writing than poetry. 
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prophesied. The case is, there was nothing to tell; for these pro- 
phets were a company of musicians and poets, and Saul joined in 
the concert, and this was called prophesying. 

“The account given of this affair, in the book called Samuel, is, 
that Saul met a company of prophets; a whole company of them! 
coining down with a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp, and that 
they prophesied, and that he prophesied with them. But it appears 
afterwards, that Saul prophesied badly, that is, he performed his 
part badly ; for it is said, that an ‘‘ evil spirit from God’’* came 
upon Saul, and he prophesied. , 

‘* Now, were there no other passage in the book, called the Bible, 
_ than this, to demonstrate to us that we have lost the original mean- 
ing of the word prophesy, and substituted another meaning in its 
place, this alone would be sufficient ; for it is impossible to use and 
apply the word prophesy, in the place it is here used and applied, if 
we give to it the sense which latter times have affixed to it. The 
manner in which it is here used strips it of all religious meaning, 
and shews that a man might then be a prophet, or might prophesy, 
as he may now be a poet or a musician, without any regard to the 
morality or the immorality of his character. ‘The word was origi- 
nally a term of science, promiscuously applied to poetry and to mu- 
sic, and not restricted to any subject upon which poetry and music 
might be exercised. 

** Deborah and Barak are called prophets, not because they pre- 
dicted any thing, but because they composed the poem or song that 
bears their name, in celebration of an act already done. David is 
ranked among the prophets, for he was a musician, and wasalso re- 
puted tobe (though perhaps very erroneously) the author of the 
Psalms. But Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not called prophets ; 
it does not appear from any accounts we have that they could either 
sing, play music, or make poetry. 

“‘ We are told of the greater and the lesser prophets. They might 
as well tell us of the greater and the lesser God; for there cannot be 
degrees in prephesying, consistently with its modern sense. But 
there are degrees in poetry, and therefore the phrase is reconcileable 
to the case, when we understand by it the greater and the lesser 
poets. 

“ It is altogether unnecessary, after this, to offer any observations 
upon what those men, styled prophets, have written, The axe goes 
at once to the root, by shewing that the original meaning of the word 
has been mistaken, and consequently all the inferences that have 
been drawn from: these books, the devotional respect that has been 
paid to, them, and the laboured commentaries that have been written 
upon them, under that mistaken meaning, are not worth disputing 


* « As those men who call themselves divines and commentators, are very fond 
of puzzling one another, I leave them to contest the meaning of the first part of 
the phrase, that of an evil spirit of God. Ikeep to my text---1 keep to the mean- 
ing of the word prophecy. 
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about.—In many things, however, the writings of the Jewish poets 
deserve a better fate than that of being: bound up, ‘as they now are,” 
with the trash thataccompanies them, under: the'abased ' name! of the 
word of Ged. - fl FASM 19.0 
“« If we permit ourselves to conceive rikeht ‘leas of things, we must 
necessarily affix the idea, not only of unchangeableness, but ‘of the’ 
utter impossibility of any change taking place, by any.means ‘or 
eg whatever, in that which we would honour with the name of’ 
he word of God; and therefore the word of God cannot exist in any 
aceada or human language. 
“¢ The continually progressive change to which the meaning’ of words” 
isvsubject, the want of an universal language which tendets trans= 
lation necessary, the ervors to which translations: ‘are! asain’ subject,” 
the mistakes of copyists and printers, ‘together with the possibility 
of wilful alteration, are of themselves evidences that huiman! lan- 
guage, whether in speech oy in print, cannot be the vehicle of the’ 
word of God.—The word of God exists in something else. is 
<< Did the book, called the Bible, excel in purity of ideas and’ex= 
pression all the bdoks that are now ‘extant inthe world, Io would nét' 
take it for my rule of faith, as being the word of God, because the 
possibility would nevertheless exist of my being imposed upon, ‘But ' 
when I see, throughout the greatest part of figs book, scarcely any” 
thing but a history of the grossest vices, and a ‘eollection “of the 
most paltry and contemptible tales, [cannot dishonour my Creator x 
by calling it by his name.’ di 
This passage, Gentlemen, is also inserted in the charge 
against me, and the Attorney-General has laid great stress, . 
indeed, upon it; as if Mr. Paine had totally denied the ex- 
istence of any thing like morality in the Bible.. Mr. Paine, 
however, did no such thing. He said, there were, amongst, 
many bad. things, some excellent things also scattered{ up 
and down; but, that being composed of such a mixturepoit: 
was. for ae to believes: or disbelieve it, ashe hen Pt 8 
proper. Sa 
«Thus much for the Bible; [now go: on to the roe calleid the 
New Testament. The New Testament} ! that is, the new will; ‘as if 
there could be two wills of the Creator. 
“¢ Had it been the objector the intention of Jesus Chiist to od ibhieh 
a new religion, he would undoubtedly have written the system him- 
self, or procured it to be written in his life time. But there is no’ 
publication extant authenticated with his name. All the books 
called the New Testament were written after his death. He was a 
Jew by birth and by profession ; and he was the Son of God indike 
manner that every other person is—for the Creator is Ges = of 
AW: a 
«© The first four books, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, ahd Johsilt do’ " 
not give'a history of the life of Jesus Christ; but only detached anee=™ 
dotes of him. deappears from:these books,’ that ae Witole tine of" 
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his being, a, preacher, was not more than eighteen months ; and it was 
only during this short time that those men became acquainted with 
him. They make mention of him at the age of twelve years, sitting, 
they, say, among the Jewish doctors, asking and answering them 
questions, As this was several years before their acquaintance with 
him began, it is, most, probable they had this. anecdote from his pas 
rents, From this time, there is mo account of him fer about sixteen 
years... Where he lived, or how he employed himself, during this in- 
terval, is not known. Most probably he was working at his father’s 
trade, which was that of a, carpenter. It does not appear: that he 
had any school education, and the.probability is, that-he could not 
write, for his parents. were extremely poor, as appears from thei not 
being able to pay for a bed when he was| bern. sit 

‘<< Its somewhat curious that the three persons whose names are the 
most universally recorded, were of very obscure parentage. . Moses 
was a foundling ; Jesus Christ was born in a stable; and Mahomet 
was,.a mule driver... The first and the last of these men were foun- 
ders of different systems of jreligion; ,but. Jesus Christ founded no, 
new, system.| He called mento the practice. of moral virtues, and 
the belief of one, God... The great trait in his characteras, philan- 
thropy. 

‘* The manner in which he was apprehended, shews that he was not 
mach. known at that time; and itshews also, that the meetings he 
then held with his followers were in secret; and, that he had, given, 
over or suspended preaching publicly. Judas could no otherwise be- 
tray him than by giving information where he.was, aud pointing 
him out. to the officers that went to arrest him; and the reason for 
employing and paying Judas to do this could arise only from the 
causes already mentioned, that of his not being much known, and 
living concealed. 

s* The idea of his concealment, not only agrees very ill with his re- 
puted divinity, but associates with it something of pusillanimity ; 
and his being betrayed, or, in other words, his being apprehended, 
on the information of one of his followers, shews that he did ‘not 
intend to be apprehended, and, consequently, that he did not mtend to 
be crucified. 

«© The Christian Mythologists tell us, that Christ died for the sins of 
the world,, and that he came on purpose to die, Would it not then 
have been the sameif he had died of a fever or of the small-pox, 
of, old age, or of any thing else ? 

‘ The declaratory sentence which, they say, was passed upon Adam, 
in.case hejeat of the apple, was not, that thou shalt surely be cru- 
cified, but thou, shalt sunely,die—the sentence of death, and not. 
the manner of dying... Crucifixion, therefore, or any other, particu- 
lar manner of dying, made no part of the sentence that Adam was 
to suffer, and, consequently, even upon their own. tactics, it. could 
make, no, part of, the sentence that. Christ, was. to suffer in the room 
of, Adam. ,|Ai fever would have done as. well as a cross, if there was 
any occasion for either. 
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* This sentence of death, which they tell us, was thus passed upon 
Adam, must either have meant dying naturally, that is, ceasing to 
live, or have meant what these Mythologists call damnation ; and; 
consequently, the act of dying on the part of Jesus Christ, must, ac- 
cording to their system, apply as a prevention to one or other of 
these two things happening to Adam and to us. ; 

“© ‘That it does not prevent our dying is evident, because we all die; 
and if their accounts of longevity be true, men die faster since the 
crucifixion than before; and with respect to the second explanation, 
(ineluding with it the patdral death of Jesus Christ as a substitute 
for the eternal death or damnation of all mankind) it is impertinent- 
ly representing the Creator as coming off, or revoking the sentence, 
by a pun or a quibble upon the word death, That manufacturer of 
quibbles, St. Paul, if he wrote the books that bear his uame, has 
helped this quibble ou by making another quibble upon the word 

Adam. He makes there to be two Adams; ; the one who sins in fact, 
and suffers by proxy; the other who sins by proxy, and suffers in 
fact. A religion thus interlarded with quibble, subterfuge, and pun, 
has a tendency to instruct its professors in the practice of these arts. 
They acquire the habit without being aware of the causes. 

‘If Jesus Christ was the being which those Mythologists tell us he 
was, and that he caime into this world tosuffer, which is a word they 
sometimes use instead of to die, the only real suffering he could 
have endured, would have been to live, His existence here was a - 
state of exilement or transportation from Heaven, and the way back 
to his original country was to. die. “ain, fine, every. thing in this 
strange system is the reverse of what it pretends to be. [tis the re- 
verse Tof truth, and I become so tired with examining into its incon- 
sistencies and absurdities, that I hasten to. the conclusion of it, in 
order to proceed to something better. 

*¢ How much, or what parts of the books called the New Testament, 
were written by the persons whose names they bear, is what we can 
know nothing of, neither ave we certain in what language they were 
originally written, The matters they now contain may be classed 
under two heads—anecdote and epistolary correspondence, ; 

** The four books already mentioned, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, are altogether anecdotal... They relate events after they had 

taken place, They tell what Jesus Christ did and said, and what 
others did and said to him; aud in several instances they relate the 
same event difterently, Revelation is necessarily out of the question 
with respect to those books ; not only beeause of the disagreement 
of the writers, but because revelation cannot be applied to the re- 
lating of facts by the persons who saw them done, nor to the relating 
or recording of any discourse or conversation by those who heard it. 
The book called the Acts of the Apostles (an anonymous work) be- 
longs also to the aneedotal part. 

«All the other paris of the New Testament, except the book of 
eniomas, called the Revelations, are a collection of letters under the 
naine of epistles ; and the forgery of letters has been sueh a com- 
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mon practice in the world, that the probability is at least equal, 
whether they are genuine or forged. One thing, however, 1s much 
Jess equivocal, which is, that cut of the matters contained in those 
books, together with the assistance of some oid stories, the church 
has set up a system of religion very contradictory to the character of 
the person whose name it “pears. It has set up a religion of pomp 
and of revenue, in pretended imitation of a person whose lite was 
humility and poverty. 

“¢ The invention of purgatory, and of the releasing of souls there- 
from, by prayers, bought of the church with money ; the selling 
of pardons, dispensations, and indulgencies, are revenue laws, with- 
out bearing that name or carrying that appearance. But the case 
nevertheless is, that those things derive their origin from the pa- 
roxysms of the crucifixion and the theory deduced therefrom, which 
was, that one person could stand in the place of another, and. could 
perform meritorious services for him. The probability, therefore, 
is, that the whole theory or doctrine of what is called the redemption 
(which is said to have been accomplished by the act of one person in 
_the room of another) was originally fabricated on purpose to bring 

forward and build all those secondary and pecuniary redemptions 
upon ; and that the passages in the books upon which the idea of 
theory of redeniption is built, have been manufactured and fabri- 
cated for that purpose. Why are we to give this church credit, when 
she tells us that those books are genuine in every part, any more 
than we give her credit for every thing else she has told us; or for 
the miracles she says she has performed 3 > That she could fabricate 
writings is certain, because she could write ; and the composition of 
the writings in question, is of that kind that any body might do it; 
and thatshe did fabricate them is not more imconsistent with proba-~ 
bility, than that she should tell us, as she has done, that she could 
and did work miracles. 

“* Since then no external evidence can, at this long distance of time, 
be produced to prove whether the church fabricated ‘the doctrines 
called redemption or not, (for such evidence, whether for or against, 
would be subject to the same suspicion of being fabricated) the case 
can only be referred to the internal evidence which the thing carries 
of itself; and this affords a very strong presumption of its being a 
fabrication. For the internal evidence is, that the theory or doc- 
trine of redemption has for its basis an idea of eopieseelge ts and 
not that of moral justice. 

‘¢ If I owe a person money, and cannot pay him, and he threatens to 
put me in prison, another person can take the debt upon himself, and 
pay it for me; but if 1 have committed a crime, every circumstance 
of the case is changed, moral justice cannot take the innocent for the 
guilty, even if the innoceut would offer itself, To suppose justice to 
do this, is to destroy the principle of its existence, which is the thing 
itself; itis then no losger justice it is indiscriminate revenge. 

‘¢ This single reflection will shew that the doctrine of redemption is 
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founded on a mere pecuniary idea, which another person. mig ight, pay 5 
and as this pécuniary idea corresponds | again with the system. of se- 

cond redemptions, obtained through the means ‘of n money g given to the. 
church for pardons, the probability i is, that the same peisens, fabri- 
cated beth the one ne the other of ieee theories ; ; and that, in truths, 
there} is nosuch thing as redemption ; that it is Pou. and that man 
stauds in the same relative condition with his Maker he ever did. 
stand, since uian existed, and that it is his greatest consolation to. 
imine! sO. 

‘* Let him believe this, and he will live more consistently and mo- 

rally thas by any other system ; it is by his being taught to contem-. 
plate himself as an out-law, as an out-cast, as a bege gar, asa mumper,, 
as one thrown, as it were, on a dunghill, at an immense distance 
from his Creator, and who must make his approaches by creeping and 
cringing to intermediate beings, that he conceives either a contemp- 
tuous disregard for every thing under ihe name of religion, or be-, 
comes indifferent, or turns, whee he calls, devout, In the latter case, 
he corigumes his life in prief, or the affectation. of it; his prayers are. 
réproathés ; ‘his humility i is ingratitude; he calls himself a worm, 20 
the fertile Bak a dunghill ; and all the blessings of life, by the age 
léss name of vanities ; he ‘despises the Gngrecet gift of God to. Man, ; 
the Gi¥f oF REASON ; and having endeavoured to force upon him. 
self the belief of a system against which reason revolts, he ungrate-” 
fully calls it Awman reason, as if raan coald give reason to himseli., 

** Yet, with all this strange appearance of humility, and this con- 
tempt for human reason, he eS into the boldest presumptions ; 
he Bhdé fault with every thing ; his selfishness is never satisfied ; his 
ingratitude is never at an ena. Pe takes on himself to direct the Al- 
mighty what to do, even in the government of the universe; he prays 
dictatorially ; when it is Lhe a he prays for rain, and ‘when it is 
rain, he prays for sun-shine; he follows the same idea in every thing 
that he prays for; for what is the amount of all his prayers, but an 
attampt to make ‘the Almighty change his mind, and act otherwise 
than he does’? It is as if he were to ‘say—thou eRe ‘not so well 
as 1, 

“ But some perhaps willsay, Are we to have no word of God—No 
rey elation >? T answer, Yes: eae e. is a word of God ; there i isa reve- 
lation, 

“ THE worn OF Gop, Is THE CREATION WE BEHOLD: And i is 
in this word, which no Raman invention can counterfeit or alter, that. 
God speaketh univ ersally to man. - 

“« tfuman language is local and changeable, and is therefore inea-, 
pable of being used_as the means of unchangeable and universal in- 
formation. The idea that God sent Jesus Christ to publish, as they 
says the glad tidings to all nations, from one end of the earth: to ‘the 
other, is consistent only with the ignorance of those who knew! no+ 
thing of ,the.extent of the werld, and: who believed, as those world- 

savieurs beheved,,.and Gqusiaees to believe, -for several centuries, 
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(ead inact ‘contiadiction t6 the diséoveries of philosophers, and the 
experience: if navigators) that the earth was flat like a trencher, and. 
that aman might ‘walk to the end of it. 

 Butl how was Jesus Christ to make any thing known to all nations ? 
He’ could s speak’ ‘but one langu guage, which was Hebrew; and there 
are in the world several hundred languages. Scarcely any two na- 
tions speak’ the same language, or understand each other: and as to 
translations, every man who knows any thing of languages, knows 
that it is impossible to translate. from one language to another, not 
only without Josing™ a great part of the original, but frequently of mis- 
taking the sense ; and besides all this, the art of printing was wholly 
unknown Sethe tine Christ lived. 

“Yt is always necessary that. the means that are to accomplish any 
end, be equal to the accomplishment of that end, or the end cannot be 
actolnplished, Itis in this, that the difference hetween finite and in- 
finite power and wisdom discovers itself, Man frequently fails in ac- 
coniplishing ‘his énds, from a natural inability of the power to, the 
purpose 5 ‘and. frequently from the want of wisdom to apply power 
properly. But itis impossible for infinite power and wisdom to fail 
as nan faileth. The means it useth are always equal to the end; but 
human’ language, more especially as there is not an aniverat lan- 
guage, is incapable of being used as an uniyersal means of unchange- 
able and uniform information, and therefore it is not the means that 
God uséth 3 in manifesting himself universally fo man. 

WIE is ‘only i in the cREATION that all our ideas and conceptions, of a 
word of. God-can unite. “The Creation spay hs eth an universal Fan. 
euace, nidependently of human speech or human language, multiplied 
and various as they be. It is an ever-existing original, which every 
man can.read. It cannot be forged ; it retina be counterfeited ;~ 11, 
cannot ‘be lost; if cannot be aierede? ; it cannot be suppressed. 1 
does, not depend upon the will of man whether it shall be published or 
not; ‘it publishes itself from one end of the earth to the other. | It 
yeahs to all nations and to all worlds ; and this word of God re- 

eals to man all thatis necessary for man to know of God. 

*¢ Do we.want to contemplate his power? We see it in the immen- 
sity, “of the Creation. . Do, we want to contemplate his wisdom? We 
see it in the unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible whole 
is governed, Do we want to contemplate his munificence ?, We see 
if inthe abundance with which he fills the earth. Do we want to 
contemplate hismercy >? We see it in his not withholding that abun- 
dance even from the unthankful. In fine, do we want to know what 
God is? Search not the hook called the Scripture, which any 
human hand might. inake,, but the Scripture called the Creation.” 


Why. has not. the Attorney-General prosecuted me for 
publishing this?: Does this refute his charges against me and 
Mr; Paine? Gentlemen ‘of the Jury, you ail perceive from 
thts, pie other passages as I proceed to read ‘the Age of 
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Reason, that it does not contain those offensive sentiments, 
on which the Attorney-General has so much dilated. 


‘* The only idea man can affix to the name of God, is that of a first 
cause, the cause of all things. And incomprehensible and dificult 
as itis for a man to conceive what a first cause is, he arrives at the 
belief of it, from the tenfold greater difficulty of disbelieving it. It 
is dificult beyond description to conceive that space can, have no 
end’; but it is more difficult to conceive an end. It is difficult beyond 
the power of man to conceive an eternal duration of what we call 
time ; but it is more impossible to conceive a time when there shall 
be no timé. In like manner of reasoning, every thing we behold 
eatries in itself the internal evidence that it did not make itself. 
Every man is an evidence to himself, that he did not make himself; 
neither cotld his father make himself, nor his grandfather, nor any 
of his race; neither could any tree, plant, or animal make itself; 
and it is the conviction arising from this evidence, that carries us on, 
as it were, by necessity, to the belief of a first. cause eternally. ex- 
isting, of a nature totally different to any material existence we 
know of, atid by the power of which all things exist ; and this first 
cause mancalls God, e 

‘It is only by the exercise of reason, that man can discover. God. 
Take away that reason, aid he would be incapable of understanding 
any thing; and, in this case, it would be just as consistent to read 
even the book called the Bible to a horse. as toa man. How then is 
it that those people pretend to reject reason ? 

*© Almost the only parts in the book called the Bible, that convey us 
to any idea of God, are some chapters in Job, and the 19th Psalm ; 
Irecollect no other. Those’ parts are true detsézeal compositions ; 
for they treat of the Deity through his works. ‘They take the book 
of Creation as the word of God, they refer to ne other book, andvall 
the inferences they make are drawn from that volume. 

“* T insert, in this place, the 19th Psalm, as paraphrased into Eng- 
lish verse by Addison. I recollect not the prose, and where I write 
this I have not the opportunity of seeing it. : 


«¢ The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, , e 
Their great original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, =. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the list’ning earth 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. , 
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What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice, nor sound, 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found. 
_ In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

~ And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
TH HAND THAT MADE US IS DIVINE.” 

‘* What more does man want to know than that the hand, of 
power, that made these things is divine, is omnipotent? Let him 
believe this with the force it is impossible to repel, if be permits 
his reason to act, and his rule of moral life will follow of course. 

“© The allusions in Job have all of them the same tendency 
with this Psalm: that of deducing or proving a truth, that would 
be otherwise unknown, from truths already known. 

“T recollect not enough of the passages in Job, to insert them 
correctly: but there is one occurs to me that.is applicable to. the 
subject fam speaking upon. ‘*Canst thou by searching find out 
“God? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfectien >” 

*©T know not how the printers have pointed this passage, for I 
keep no Bible; but it contains two distinct questions, that admit 
of distinct answers. 

« First—Canst thou by searching find out God? Yes: because 
in the first place, 1 know I did not make myself, and yet 1 bave 
existence ; and by searching into the nature of other things, | find 
that no other thing could make itself; and yet millions of other 
things exist; therefore it is, that I know, by positive conclusion 
resulting from this search, that there is a power superior to all 
those things, and that power is God. _ 

** Secondly —Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? 
No; not only because the power and wisdom He has manifested in 
the structure of the Creation that I behold, is to me incompre- 
hensible, but because even this manifestation, great as it 1s, is pro- 
bably but a small display of that immensity of power and wisdom, 
by which millions of other worlds, to me invisible by their dis-. 
tance, were created and continue to exist. 

“* It is evident, that both these questions were put to the reason 
of the person to whom they are supposed to have been addressed ; 
and it is only by admitting the first question to be answered aflir- 
matively, that the second could follow. It would have been un- 
necessary, and even absurd, to have put a second question, more 
dificult than the first, if the first question had been answered 
negatively. The two questions have different objects; the first 
refers to the existence of God, the second to his attributes; reason 
can discover the one, but it falls infinitely short in discovering the 
whole of the other. 

“I recollect not a single passage in all the writings ascribed to the 
men called apostles, that convey any idea of what God is. Those 
writings are chiefly controversial ; and the subject they dwell 
upon, that of a man dying in agony on a cross, is better suited to 
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the gleomy genius ofa monk ina cell; by whotn it is wot iippowsi®? 
ble they were written, than to any man breathine ‘the open’ air’ of 
the Creation, The‘only passuge that oecars to me, that has any 
reference to the works of God, by which oaly his (power ‘and’ wis" 
dom cau be known, is related to have been spoken by Jesus Cinist, ’ 
asva remedy against distrustful care. * Behold the dilies' of the 
fieldy they Coir. not, neither do they spin.” ‘OPhis; however, 18 “far: 
infecitle tothe allusions in Job, and in the 19th Psalm’; but it is 
sinilar- in idea, and the modesty of the i ee is! ‘correspondent 
toithe modesty: of the man: 

As tothe Christian system of faith, it appears to me asa species: 
ofcatheism—a'sort of religious denial of God, It professes ‘to be- 
lieve in a’man rather than in God. It is a compound made up) 
chiefly of manism with but little deism, and is as near to’ ‘athersni’ 
asstwitight 7s: to’ darkness, It introduces between man and Chis’ 
Maker> ani opaque body, which it calls a Redeemer, ‘as the moodn'- 
introduces her opaque self between the earth and sun, and it" pro& 
duces by! this teans a religious or aa‘ irreligious eclipse ‘of! hg itis 
Ie hasspuat the whole orbit Of reason into shade, 

The effect of this obscurity has been that of turning aideryeshinis 
wee down, aud representing it in reverse ; and among therevo~ 
lutions it has thus magically prods ces it hasamade?s “revolution 
in-Theology. 

6 That which is now called sidtupal philosophy, e ewbiactne! the 
whole:circle of science, of which Astronomy. “occupies the’ chief’ 
placeyias:the study of the works of God, and of the power | tata” 
wisdom of God invhis works, and is the trae theology.j) 00 ome 

#6 As'to ithe theolozy that 1s now studied in its plac e, it is the staid! 
of: human-opimions, aud of haman faucies concerning God.’ tis 
not the study of God himself in the works that he has :made, but! 
in-the works-or writings that man has made; and it is not’ ‘among: 
the! least of the:mischiefs that the Christian system has doue to the 
world, that it has abandoned the original and beautiful system’ of! 
theology, like ‘a beautiful innocent, “to distress ae peprench to? 
make room for the hag of ‘superstition. 

«© The book of Job, anaes the 19th Psalm, which even the iplach 
adimits,to-be more ancient than the chronological sorder/ int which 
they stand in the book called the’ Bible, are: theological orations 
conformable tv the original system of theology. «The interhal'evi- 
denee of those oratious proves tova demoustrition. that ithe study 
and: contemplation of the works of Creation, and of the power and 
wisdom of Gnd, revealed and manifested rn those works, made a 
greati partof the religious devotion ‘of the times in which’ they 
were written ; and it was this devotioual study and contemplation 
that led ‘tothe discovery of the priaciples* upou which, what are 
now ¢alled Seiences;‘are established; and’ it isito the discovery” sof! 
these principles that alunost ali the Arts that contribute ‘to'thecoui-| 
venience of tiuman jife, : owe their existences Every principal at® 
has some science for its parent, ‘though the persenowho > urechain 
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cally, performs the, work does not always, and but veryseldom, 
perceive the connexion, ) Lwesisw vod 

. Itis a. fraud. of the Christian system to call the sciences he- 
man, invention; jt is only the application of them, that is human. 
Kvery science las for) its basis a, system of principles, as fixed and 
unalterable as those, by. which. the ‘universe is regulated and go~ 
verned. ,Man cannot make principles; he can only discover them: 

“* For, example—Every. person who looks at an Almanack sees 
an account, when.an,eclipse will take place, aud he sees also.that 
it never fails to take place according to the account there given. 
This, shews that, man.is acquainted with the. laws by which, the 
heavenly bodies move. But it would be something worse than ig- 
norance,, were any church on earth to say, that those laws are an 
human invention, . It would also be ignorance, or something worse, 
tosay that the scientific principles, by the aid of which man isiena- 
bled, to calculate, and foreknow when an eclipse will, take place, are 
av human, invention, Man cannot invent any thing that is eternal 
andimmutable; and the scientific principles he employs for this pur+ 
pose must, and are, of necessity, as eternal aud immutable jas; the 
laws by which the heavenly bodies move, or they could not be used 
as they are to ascertain the time when, and the manner how, an 
eclipse; will take place, 

‘* The scientific principles that man employs to obtain. the-forex 
knowlege of au eclipse, or of any thing else, relating to the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, are contained chiefly im that: part.of science 
which is.calied Trigonometry, or the properties of. a triangle, 
which when applied to the. study of the heavenly bodies, is called: 
Astronomy 3 when applied to direct the course of) a: ship ion the 
oceay; it is called. Navigation; when applied to the. construction 
of figures drawn by rule and compass, itis called Geometry ; when: 
applied-to tie construction of plans of edifices, it is ealled Archi- 
tecture; when applied to. the measurement. of any portion iof the 
surface.of the earth, it is called Land-surveying. In fine, itis the 
soul of, science} 1t is an eterval truth; it contains the muthemati~ 
cal demonstration of which man speaks, and the extent of its uses 
is unknown. 

* Jt, may, be said, that man can make or draw a triangle, and 
therefore.a triangle is an human invention. 

‘« But, the tnangle, when drawn, is no. other than the image of 
the principle; it is aidelineation to the eye, and. from thence to 
the mind, of a principle that would otherwise be. imperceptible. 
The triangle does not make the principle, any more than a candle 
taken into a room. that was dark, makes the chairs and tables that 
before were invisible, . All the properties of a, triangle exist inde- 
pendently of the figure, and existed before any triangle was drawn 
or thought of, by man, ; Man had no more to doin the formation 
of those properties or principles, than he had to do in making the 
laws. by, which, the ibeavenly bodies. move ; and therefore the.one 
must-have the same diyine origin-as the other. ( 
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«In the same manner as ‘it may be said, that mun can make a 
‘triangle, so also it may be said, he can make the mechanical in- 
strument called a lever; but the principle, by which the lever 
acts, is a thing distinct from the instrument, and would exist if 
the instrument did not: it.attaches itself to the instrument after’ 
it is made; the instrument, therefore, can act no otherwise than it 
does act; neither can all the efforts of human invention make it 
act otherwise. That which, in all such cases, man calls the effect, 
is no other than the principle itself rendered perceptible to the 
senses. 

‘«s Since then man’cannot make principles, from whence did he 
gain a knowledge of them, so as to be able to apply them, not 
only to things on earth, but to ascertain the motion of bodies so 
immensely distant from him as all the heavenly bodies are? From 
whence, L ask, could he gain that knowledge, but from the study 
of the true theology ? 

“<¢ It is the structure of the universe that has taught this know- 
ledge to man, That structure is an ever-existing exhibition of 
every principle upon which every part of matlrematical science is 
founded. » The offspring of this science is mechanics ; for mecha- 
nics is no other than the principles of science applied practically. 
The man who proportions the several parts of a mill, uses the same 
scientific principles, as if he had the power of constructing an uni- 
verse; but as he cannot give to matter that invisible agency, by 
which all the component parts of the immense machine of the uni- 
verse have influence upon each other, and act in motional unison 
together, without any apparent contact, and to which man has 
given the name of attraction, gravitation, and repulsion, he sup- 
plies the place of that agency by the humble imitation of teeth and 
cogs. All the parts of man’s microcosm must visibly touch; but 
could he gain a knowledge of that agency, so as to be able to ap- 
ply it in practice, we might then say, that another canonical book 
of the word of Ged had been discovered. 

«* If man could alter the properties of the lever, so also could 
he alter the properties of the triangle; for a lever (taking that sort 
of lever which is called a steel-yard, for the sake of explanation) 
forms, when in motion, a triangle. The line it descends from, 
{one point of that line being in the fulcrum) the line it descends 
to, and the cord of the arc, which the end of the Jever describes in 
the air, are the three sides of a triangle. The other arm of the 
‘lever describes. also a triangle ; and the corresponding sides of 
those two triangles, calculated scientifically, or measured geome- 
trically; and also the sines, tangents, and secants cenerated from 
the angles, and geometrically measured, have the same proportions 
to each other, as the different weights have that balance each other 
on the lever, leaving the weight of the lever out of the case. 

‘6 It may also be said, that man can make a wheel and axis: 
‘that he can put wheels of different magnitudes together, and pro- 
duce a mull, Still the case comes back to the same point, which 
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is, that he did not make the principle that gives the wheels those 
powers, That principle is as unalterable as in the former cases, or 
rather it is the same principle under a different appearance to the 
eye. 

_ “ The power that two wheels, of different magnitudes, have 
upon each other, is in the same proportion as if the semi-diameter 
of the two wheels were joined together aud made into that kind of 
lever I have described, suspended at the part where the semi+dia- 
meters join; for the two wheels, scientifically considered, are no 
other than the two circles generated by the motion of the com- 

-pound lever. 

‘© It is from the study of the true theology that all our: know- 
ledge of science is derived, and.it is from that knowledge that all 
the arts have originated. 

“* The Almighty lecturer, by displaying the principles of sci- 
ence in the structure of the universe, has invited man to study and 
toimitation. [tis as if he had said to the inhabitants of this globe, 
that we call ours, * I have made an earth for man to dweil upon, 
and I have rendered the starry heavens visible, to teach him science 
and the arts. He can vow provide for his own comfort, anp 
LEARN FROM MY MUNIFICENCE T0 ALL, TO BE KIND TO BACH 
OTHER,’ ; 
© Of what use is it, ‘unless it be to teach man something, that 
his eye is endowed with the power of beholding, to an incompre- 
hensible distance, an immensity of worlds revolving in the ocean of 
space? Or of what use is it that this immensity of worlds is 
visible to man? What has man to do with the Pleiades, with 

“Onion, with Sirius, with the star he calls the north star, withthe 

moving orbs he has named Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mer- 

_cury, if no uses are to follow from their being visible? © A Jess 

_ power of vision would have been sufficient for man, if the immen- 

“sity he now possesses were given only to waste itself, as it were, on 
an immense desert of space glittering with shows, 

« Itis only by contemplating what he calls the starry heavens, 
as the book and school of science, that he discovers any use in their 
being visible to him, or any advantage resulting from his immen- 
sity of vision. But when he contemplates the subject’ in’ this 
light, he sees an additional motive for saying, that nothing was 

made in vain ; for in vain would be this power of vision if it taught 
man nothing. 

«As the Christian system of faith has made a revolution in 
theology, so also has it made a revolution in the state of learning. 
That which is now called learning was not learning onginally. 
Learning does not consist, as the schools now makeit consist, in 
the knowledge of languages, but in the knowledge of things to 
which language gives names. 

« The Greeks werea learned people, but learning with them did 
not consist in speaking Greek, any more than im a Roman's speak~- 
ing Latin, ora T'reachman’s speaking French, or an Enelishman’s 
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speaking Enelish. From what we know of tie: Greeks, it ‘does. not. 
appear that they knew or studied any language bat their own, and, 
this was one catise of their becoming so learned ; it afforded them 
more time to apply themselves to etter studies. The schools of 
the Greeks were schools of science and philosophy, and not of 
languages; ‘and itisin the knowledge of the things that science 
and philosophy teach, that learning consists., 

© Almost all the scientific learning that now exists, came to us 
sri the Greeks, or the people who spoke the Greek language. _ It, 
therefore, became necessary for the people of other nations, who 
spoke a different language, that some among them should learn 
the Greek language, in order that the ‘Jearning the Greeks had, 
might be hale known in those nations, by translating the Givek 
books of sciente and philosophy into the mother tongue of, each, 
nation. 

« The study therefore of the Greek Pimace (and in, the same 
manner for the Latin) was no other than the drudgery business of 
a linguist; and the language thus obtained, was no ctier than the. 
means, as it were the tools, employed to obtain the learning : the 
Greeks had. It made no part of the learning itself; and. was so, 
distinct from it, as to make it exceedingly probable that the per- 
sons who had studied Greek sufficiently to translate those works, , 
such, for instance, as Euclid’s Elements, did not understand. any. 
of the learning the works contained. 

«As there is now nothing new to be learned from the dead lan- ; 
guages, all the useful books being already translated, the lan-, 
guages are hecome useless, and the tine expended in teaching and; , 
in learning them is wasted. So far as the study, of languages may, 
contribute to the progress and communication of knowledge, (for 
it has nothing to do with the creation of knowledge) it is only.i in the . 
living languases that new knowledge is to be found : ; and certain it, 
18, that? 3 in eeneral, a youth will i oneas more of f aliving langnage i Uy) 
one year, than of a dead language in seven; and it is but seldom 
that the teacher knows much of it himself. The difficulty of 
learning the dead languages does not arise from any superior, ab- 
struseness in the languages themselves, but in their being dead, 
and the pronunciation entirely lost. It would be the same thing 
with any other language when it becomes dead. .The best Greek 
linguist that _now exists, does not understand Greek so well as a 
Grecian ploughman did, ora Grecian milkmaid; and the same for 
the Latin, compared seteh a plougbman or milkmaid of tne Romans ; 
and with respect to the pronunciation and idiom, not so well as 
the cows that she milked. It would therefore be advantageous ; to 
the state of learning to abolish the study of the dead languages, 
and to mike learning consist, as it originally did, in scientific 
knowledge, 

«The apology that is sometimes made for continuing to teach the 
dead languages is, that they are taught at a time when a child as 
not capable of exerting any other mental faculty than that of me- 
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mory ; but that is altogether erroneons.. The-human mind, has..a 
vatural ia pn euee knowledge, aud to the things, cou- 
nected with it. The first and favourite amusement of a cbild, 
even before it begins to play, is that of imitating the works of man, 
It builds houses with cards or sticks; it navigates the little ocean 
of a bow! of water with a paper boat, or dams the stream of a gut- 
ter, and contrives something which it calls amill: andjit, interests 
itself in the fate of its works witha care that resembles affection. 
It afterwards goes to school, where its genius is killed, by, the 
barren study of a dead language, and the philosopher is lost. in 
thé linguist. ? 

<* But the apology that is now made for continuing to, teach 
the deadJauguages, could not be the cause, at first, of cutting, 
down learuing to the narrow and humble sphere of linguistry ; the 
cause, therefore, must be sought for elsewhere. In all researches 
of this kind, the best evidence that can be produced, is the inter- 
nal évidence the thing carries with itself, and the evidence of cir- 
cumstances that unites with it: both of which, in this case, are 
not dificult to be discovered. ws 

‘*« Putting then aside, as a matter of distinct consideration, the out- 
rage offered to the moral justice of God, by supposing him, to 

“make thé innocent suffer for the gailty, and also the loose morality 
and Jow contrivance of supposing him to change himself into, the 
shape of a man, in order to make an excuse to himself for not exe- 
cuting his sapposed sentence upon Adam; putting, I say, those 
things aside, as matter of distinct consideration, it 1s certain that 
what is called the Christian system. of faith, including jin it the 
whimsical account of the Creation—the strange story of [Eve—the 
snake and the apple—the ambiguous idea of a man-god—the 
corporeal idea of thé death of a god—the mythological idea of. a 
family of gods, and the Christian system of arithmetic, that three 
are one, and one is three, are all irreconcileable, uot only to, the 
divine gift of reason, that God hath given to Man, but to the know- 
ledve that Man gains of the power and wisdom of God, by the, aid 
of the sciénces, and by studying the structure of the universe that 
God has nade. , 

«The setter-up, therefore, and the advocates of the Christian 
systein of faith, could not but foresee that the continually progres- 
sive knowledge that man would gain, by the aid of science, of the 
power and wisdom of God, manifested in the structure of the uni- 
verse, and in all the works of Creation, would militate against, and 
call into ‘question, the truth of their system of faith ; and therefore 
it became nécessary to their purpose to cut learning down to a Size. 
less’ dangerous to their project, and this they effected by restrict- 
ing the idea of learning to the dead study of dead languages. 

«They not only rejected the study of science out of the Chris- 
tian schools, but they persecuted it; and it is only within, about 
the last two centuries that the study has been revived.” So late; as. 
1610, Gilileo, ‘a Florentine, discovered and introduced the) nse. of , 
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telescopes, and by applying them to sbageed the motions: anid ‘hp 
pearances of the heavenly bodies afforded additional’ means: for 


ascertaining the true structure of the waiverse. Instead of being” 


esteemed for those discoveries, he was sentenced to renounce them; 


or the opinions resulting from: them, as @ damuable heresy, “And: 


prior to that time Vigilitts was condemned to be burned *for assert+ 


ing the antipodes, or in other words, ‘that the earth was a globe, '” 
and habitable in every part where there was land 5 “ose the truth es) ; 


this is now too well known even to be told. 


“If the belief of errors not imorally bad did’ no iniebiats tel 
would make no part of the moral duty of man to oppose and-res” 
move them. There was no moral il! in believing the earth was flatw: 


like a trencher, any more than there was moral virtue In believing 
it was round like a globe; neither was there any moral a in’be- 
hieving that the Creator made no other world than this, any more 
than there was moral virtwe in believing that he made millions, 


and that the infinity of space is filled with worlds. But when #” 


system of religion is made to grow out of a supposed system of 


creation that is not true, and i unite itself therewith in a manner 
almost inseparablethereftom, the case assumes an entirely different 


ground, It is then that errors, not morally bad, become fraught™ 


with the same mischiefs as if they were.’ It is then-that'the truth, 


though otherwise indifferent itself, becomes an’ essential, by be-© 
coming the criterion, that either confirms’ by corresponding evi= © 


dence, or denies by gontradictory evidence, the reality of the reli 
gion itself. In this view of the case, it is the moral duty of man 
to obtain every possible evidence that the structure of the heavens, 
or any Other part of creation affords, with respect to systems of 
religion: But this, the supporters or partizans of the Christian 
system, as if dreading the result, incessantly opposed, and not 
only rejected the sciences, but persecuted the professors... Had 


Newton or Descartes lived three or four hundred: years. ago, and. 
pursued their studies as they did, it is most probable they wottld: 


not have lived to finish them ; ae had Franklin drawn lightning 
from the clouds at the same nine, it would have been at the hazard 
of expiring for it in flames.”’ 


If Dr. Franklin had lived in the time ‘be Sir Matthew 


Hale, Gentlemen of the Jury, he would. certainly have been 
equally punished for being a witch. 


«< Latter times. have laid all the blame upon the Goths and 
Vandals ; but, however unwilling the partizans of the Christian 
system may be to believe or to acknowledge it, it is nevertheless 
true, that the age of ignorance commenced” with the Christian sys- 
tem. There was more > knowledge j in the world hefore that period, 
than for many centuries aft erwards: and as to religious know- 
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ledge, the Christian system, as already said, was only another spe- 
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cles of mythology ; and the mythology to which it succeeded, was 
a corruption of an anc.ent system of theism.* 

** It is owing to this long interregnum of science, and to no 
other cawse; that we have now to look through a vast chasm off 


‘many hundred years to the respectable characters we cal! the au- 


cients. Had the progression of knowledge gone oa proportionably 
with the stock that before existed, that chasm would have been 


filled ap with characters rising superior in knowledge to each — 


other; and those ancients we now so much admite, would have 
appeared respectably iu the back-vround of the scene. But the 
Christian system laid all waste; and if we take our stand about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, we look back through that 
long chasm, to the times of the ancients, as over a vast sandy de- 
sart, iu which not a shrub appears to intercept the vision to the 
fertile hills beyond. 

‘< It is an inconsistency scarcely possible to be credited, that any 
thing should exist, under the name of a religion, that held it ‘to be 
irreligious to study and contemplate the structure of the universe 
that God had made. But the fact is too well established to be de- 
nied, The event that served more thau any otlrer fo break the 
first lak ia this long chain of despotic ignorance, is that known 
by the name of the Reformation by Luther. From that time, 
though it does not appear to have made any part of the intention 
of Luther, or of those who are called reformers, the sciences began 
to revive, and liberality, their natural nssociate, began to appear. 


This was the only public good the Reformation did; for, with re-_' 


spect to religious good, it might as well not have taisen place. 
The mythology still continued the same; and a multiplicity of 
National Popes grew out of the downfal of the Pope of Christendom, 


* « Ttis impossible for us now to know at what time the heathen mythology 
began ; but it is certain, from the internal evidence that it carries, that it did not 
begin in the same state or condition in which it ended. All the gods of that 
mythology, except Saturn, were of modern invention. The supposed reign of 
Saturn was prior to that which is called the heathen mythology, and was so far a 
species of theism, that it admitted the belief of only one God. Saturn is sup- 
posed to have abdicated the goverament in favour of his three sons and one 
daughter, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, and Juno ; after this, thousands of other gods 
and demi-gods were imaginarily created, and the calendar of gods mereased as 
fast as the calendar of saints, and the calendars of courts have increased since. 

« All the corruptions that have taken place in theology and in religion, have been 
produced by admitting of what man calls revealed religion. The Mythologists pre- 
tended to. more revealed religion than the Christians do. They had their oracles 
and their priests, who were supposed to receive and deliver the word of God ver- 
bally, on almost all occasions. 

‘© Since then all corruptions drawn from Moloch to modern predestinarianism, and 
the human sacrifices of the heathens to the Christian sacrifice of the Creator, have 
been produced by adinitting of what is called reveuled religion, the most eifectual 
means to prevent all such evils and impositions is, not to admit of any other reve- 
lation than that which is manifysted in the book of creation, and io contemplate 
the creation as the only true and real word of God that ever did, or ever will 
exist; and that every thing else, called the word of God, is fable and imposition.” 
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« Having thus shewn from the internal evidence of things, the 
cause that produced a change inthe state of leaming, and the 
motive for substituting the study of the dead languages in the 
place of the sciences, | proceed, in addition to the several observa-__ 
tions already made in the former part of this work, to compare or 
rather to confront the evidence that the structure of the universe 
affords, with the Christian system of religion; but, as 1 cannot be- 
gin this part better than by referring to the ideas that occurred to 
meat an early part of Jife, and which f doubt not have occurred 

n some degree to almost every other pevaon at one time or other, I 
shall state what those ideas were, and add thereto sach other mat- 
ter as shall arise out of the subject, etving to the whole, by way of 
preface, a short introduction, 

“© My father being of the Quaker profession, it was my good 
fortune to have an exceeding goed moral education, anda tolerable 
stock of useful learning, Though }wentto the grammar school, 
1 did not learn Latin, not only because | had no inclination to 
learn languages, but because of the objection the Quakers have 
avainst the books in which the language is taught. But this did 
not prevent me from being aequainted with the subjects of all the 
Latin books used in the school. . poneet' 

‘© The natural bent of my mind was to science. 1 had some 
turn, and I believe some talent for poetry; but this ] rather re- 
pressed than encouraged, as leading too mach mto the Beld of 
imagination, As soon as I was able, I purchased a pair of plobes, 
and attended the philosophical lectures of Martin and Ferguson, 
and became afterwards acquainted with Dr. Bevis, of the society 
called the Royal Society, then living in the Temple, and an excel- 
lent astronomer. 

“* Lhad no disposition for what is called politics. It presented 
to my mind no other idea than is contained in the word Jockey ship. 
When, therefore, turned my thoughts towards matters of govern- 
ment, 1 had to form asystem for myself, that accorded with the 
snoral and philosophic principles in which f had been educated. ~“T 
saw, or at least | thought I saw, a vast scene opening itself to the’ 
world in the affairs of America; and it appeared to me, that tn- 
less the Americais changed the plan they werethen pursuing, with 
respect to the government of England, and declared themselves in- 
dependent, they would not only involve themse! ves in a multipli- 
city of new difficulties, but shut out the prospect’ that was then 
offering itself to mankind through their means. It was from’ these 
motives that I published the work kiown by the name of * Com= ~~ 
mon Sense,” which is the first work Tever did publish; atid ‘su far 
as I.can judge of myself, I believe I never should have’ been 
knewn in the world as an author, on‘any subject whatever, bad it 
not-been for the affiirs of America. I wrote « Common Sense” 
the latter end of the year 1775, and published’ it the Tst “of 
January, 1776, Indepeadence was declaved ‘the 4th of “duly 
following. chal 
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** Any person, who has made observations on the state and pros 
gress of the human mifd, by observing his. own, cannot bat have 
obseryed, , that there ere two) distinct classes: of what are called 
Thoughts; those that we produce um ourselves by reflection.and 
the act of thinking, and those that bolt into the mind. of their own 
accord. J have always made it.a rnle to treat those voluntary 
visitors with civility, taking care to examine, as well as I was-able, 
if they were worth entertaiming; and it is from them Ihave ac- 
quired almost all the knowledge that Ihave. As to the learning 
that any person gains from school education, it serves only, like a 
small capital, to put him in the way of beginning learning for 
himself afterwards. Every person of learning is finally his own 
teacher, the reason of whichis, that principles, being of a distinct 
quality to circumstances, cannot be impressed upon the memory 3 
their place of mental residence is the understanding, and they are 
neyer_so lasting as when they begin by conception. Thus much 
for the introductory, part. 

*‘ From the. time I was capable of conceiving an idea, and acting 
upon. it by reflection, I either doubted the truth of the Christian 
system, or thought it to bea strange affair; { scarcely knew which 
it was: but ] well remember, when about seven or eight years of 
age, hearing a sermon read by a relation of mine, who was a great 
deyotee of the church, upon the subject of what is called redemp- 
tion by the death of the Sonef God. . After thesermon was ended, 
I went into the garden, and as I was going down the garden steps | 
(for I perfectly recollect the spot) 1 revolted at. the:recollection of 
what I had heard, and thought to myself that it was making God 
Almighty act hke a passionate man that killed his son, whenthe 
could, not revenge himself any other way; andas I was sure a 
man would be hanged that did such a thing, I could not see for 
what purpose they preached such sermons. This was not one of 
those kind of thoughts that bad any thing in it of childish Jevity 3) 
it was to. me a serious reflection, arising from the idea Thad, that: 
God, was too good to do such an action, and also too almighty to: 
be under any necessity of doing it. I believe in the same manner 
to this moment ;.and I moreover believe, that any system of religion; 
that has any thing in it that shocks the mind of a child, cannot 
be a true system. 

« 1t seems as if parents of the Christian profession were ashamed 
to tell their children any thing about the principles of their reli-’ 
gion, .. They. sometimes instruct them in morals, and talk to them 
of the goodness of what.they call Providence; for the Christian 
mythology has five deities—there is God the Father, God ‘the ‘Son, 
God: the Holy, Ghost, the God Providence, and: the Goddess 
Nature... But,the Christian, story. of God the Father putting his 
son to death, or employimg people to do it (for that is the plain 
language of the story) cannot be told by a parent'to a child; and 
to tell him that it was done to make mankind happier and better, 
is making the story still worse, as if mankind could be improved 
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by thesexample of murden; and to tell him that, all this i ig amys-, 
ne is only making an exiuse for the incredibility, of .2 Mei Ht 
cifow)) Soka is this tothe pure. and, simple. profession of 
pears ! The true Deist has but one Deity ; ; and his religion | co 
sists/in ‘contemplating: the POW etn: HBA ORN and benignity o of ‘the 
Deity: uihis werks,cand jin endeavounng, to imitate. him in OEY: 
thingimoral,scientiical, and enueliauiaal ; ‘ 
hiss bh: religion that appivaches, the nearest of all others to rue 
Deisar, 1m the moral and di nign part, thereof, is, that professed by 
the Quakers; but tuey, have contracted themselves too niuch, by 
leaving the works of God out, of their system. Though I ‘reve- 
rence: subir philanthrop ss I cannot, belp smuling at the conceit, | ‘that 
ifthertaste of a Quaker could, have been consulted at, the creation, 
what alsilent and. drab. oloured. creation, it would have been"! 
Not a flower would have blossomed its waities, nor a, bird been per> 
mitted to-siug. 

«< Qui ting: these reflect{ons, I proceed to, other matters, 3 
I hdd made - myself master of the-use, of the globes, and t € or- 
rerysicaud conceived a)idea of the infi: nity. of space, ‘and , ‘the 
eternal’ dlivistbility of matter, and. obtauied,,.at least, a general 
knbowledgesof what is,.called natural phitosopy,) h began | to. con 
pareyor,.asl have. before, said, to, coeufront.the eternal evi elce 
those things afford with the ER system of faith, tea 
esp hough itus not adodireet article of the Christian, sy stem, Uist 
this world that! we inhabit, is the whole of the habitable c eation, 
yet dtiisesoi worked up therewith, from what is called, the Mosaic 
account of the Creation, the stery, of Eve, and the ap fe, ‘and the 
counterpart of that story, the death.of. the. Son, of God, that to 
believe other wise, thatis,..to believe:that, God created a ‘plurality 
of worlds, iat least.as naimerous.as what we. call stars,, renders 1 the 
Christian system of faithat once little and. ridiculous, and scat- 
ters! i¢ian the mind dike feathers in. the air... The two beliefs | cannot 
be'held together in the sae mind; and he who thinks that he, be- 
heves both, bas thought but little ef either, _ 

“* Though the belief of a plar: ality. of worlds was familiar, to. the 
ancients, itis only within the last, three, centuries that the extent 
and dimensions of this globe that. we inhabit have been ascertained, 
Several vessels following tle tract of the ocean, have sailed entirely 
rouod: the world, as a mawumay march ina circle, and come round 
by the contrary side of the, circle to the spot he set out from. The 
circular: dimensions of our world,;in the widest part, as a man 
would measure the widest round of an apple or a ball, is ‘only 
twenty-five thousand and, twenty, English) miles,’ reckoning sixty- 
nine miles and a half to an equatorial degree, and may be sailed 
round im the space of abuut three years, 

‘+ A world of this extent may, at first thought, « appear to us. to be 
great; but if we compare it swith the immensity, of space in which 
it tssuspended, like-a bubble or balloon in, the air, it is infinitel y 
less, in proportion, than the smallest grainof sand is to the size of 
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the World, or the finest particle of dew {o the whole ocean, and) is 
therefore but small; and, as will be hereafter shewny is. only 
one of a system of worlds, of which the ab ptyenadtl mceatipn is 
composed. . id figs pies 

“It is not difficult to gain some faint idea of the agnataity of 
space in which this and all the other worlds are suspended, if;we 
follow a progression of ideas, When we think of the size or: di- 
mensions of a room, our ideas limit themselves to the walls,! and 
there they stop 3 but whea our eye, or our imagination darts, into 
space, that is, when it looks award 1ito what, we call, the open 
air, we cannot conceive any walls or boundaries it. can bave;.and 
if, for the sake of resting out ideas, we suppose a boundary, the 
question immediately renews itself, and asks, what is beyond, that 
boundary ? and, in “the same manner, what is beyond the next 
boundary ? and so on, till the fatigued imagination: returns. and 
says, there is no end. Certaiuly, fem the Creator. was mot pent 
for room, when he made this world ne larger than it is ;):and we 
have. to seek the reason in something else. 

“Tf we take a survey of our own world, or ah i this, of 
w vhich the Creator has given us the use, ‘as our portion in the im- 
mense system of Creution, we find every part of it, the earth, the 
aie and the air that surrounds it, filled, and, as it were, crouded 
with life, down from the largest ‘abhwalls that we. know; of.,to 
the smallest insects the naked eye cin behold, and from thence 
to others still smaller and totally invisible without the assistance of 
the anicroscope. Every tree, every plant, every ileafy-serves not 
only as an habitation, but as a world t) some! mumerous race, till 
apimal existence becomes so exceedingly refined, that /the efduwia 
of_a blade of grass would be food for thousands. 

«Since then no part of our earth is left unoccupied, why as jit 
to be supposed that the immensity of space is a naked -void, lying 
in, eternal waste? ‘Phere is room for fil lioht’ of worlds asi large 
or larger than ours, and each of them millions of miles apart from 
each other. te ae 

<< Haying now arrived ut this pomt, if we'carry our ideas only 
one ‘thought further, we shall see, perhaps, the true’ reason, at 
least a yery good reason, for our happmess: why the Creator, ho- 
st. ad Ko) making one immeuse world, ex stending over an linmense 
quantity of Space, has preferred dividing: that quantity of; matter, 
into several distinct and separate worlds, ii A nich we cabl planets,; of 
which. our earth is one. Bu t before f explains my ideas) upom this 
subject, itis necessary fage for the sake of those that already 
knows “but for those who do not) to shew what the system of gbe 
universe is. 

‘© That part of the universe that ts called the solar-sys stem ‘(mean- 
ing the system of worlds to which our earth belongs; and of, which 
él: or.in Bnelish language, the Si’, isthe centre) cox asists, be- 
eae the Sub, OF six aastinet orbs, “or planets, ‘or worlds, besides 
the secondary bodies, called the ‘satellites’ or moons, jof hich our 
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earth hes one that attends her in her annual revolution round.the 

sun, inlike manner as the other satellites or moons attend; the pla- 

nets, or worlds to which they severally. belong, as:may, be, seen. py 
the assistance of the telescope. Bis 

. © The Sun is the centre, round which those six Soul te ore Blac 

nets revolve at different distances therefrom, and in circles con- 

scentrate to. each other. . Each world keeps constantly in nearly the 

% same tr ack reund the Sun, and continues at the same time, ;taurn- 

Ing round itself, innearly an upright position, asa top turns: round 
itself when it is spinning. on the ground, - ia leans a wtide isle 
wa % 

Ext Itis this leaning of the earth (23h deans that Cnredonatien 
-mer.and winter; and the “ferent length of days! and. nightss> If 
the earth turned reund itself in aiposition perpendicular to the plane 

or level of the circle it moves in around the Suny /as,a.top turns 
round when, it. stands erect on the ground, the, days and nights 
would be always of the same length, “twelve hours day-and| stwelve 
hours night, and the seasons would be suitorl): the same assngh- 
out the year. 

“«Eyery time that a planet (oar earth for setae) hull Farin 
itself, it makes what we call day abd night ; and every time it goes 
entirely round the Sun, it makes what we-call a year, consequently 
our world turns three hundred and sixty-five times round itself, in 
going once round the Sun,.* J “ 

«The names that the ancients gave to those six worlds; and which 
are still called by the samenames, are Mercury, Venus, this: world 

_that.we-call-ours, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturos They appesr larger 
to the eye than the stars, being many million miles nearer-to; our 
earth than any of the stars are, The planet Venus is that) which 
is called the evening star, and sometimes the morning star, asishe 
happens to set sia: or rise before the Sun, which) in oer case, 
is néver more than three hours, rei 

«The Sun, as before said, being the centre, the pint or world, 
nearest the Sun, is Mercury ; his distance from the Sun is thirty- 
four million Hac pa and he moves round ina -circle always. at that 
distance from the Sun, as a top’ may he supposed to spm-round in 
the tract in which a horse goes in a mill... The second) word is 

Veuus; she is fifty-seven million miles distant from the Sin, and 

consequently moves round in a circle much greater than that of 
Mercury. The third world is this that. we inbabit,“and which is 
eighty-eight million miles distant from the San, and) consequently 
moves round in a circle greater than that of Venus. The fourth 
worldis Mars, he is distant from the Sun one hundred and thirty- 
four. million miles, and consequestly, moves round in a circle 
greater than that of our earth. The fifth is Jupiter, he is distant 


* «Those who supposed that the Sun went round the earth every 24 hours made 
the same mistake in idea:that a cook would do in fact, that should make the fire 
go round the meat, instead of the meat turning round itself towards the fire.” 
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fromthe Suntive hundred and fifty-seven’ Annie? saege ‘and con- 
~ “sequently inoves round in a ciréle greater than’ that of Mars.” “The 
sixth worlds Saturs, be is distant: from ‘the Sah seven Nundved 
and sixty-three million miles, and consequently inoves round in a 
-) circle that surrounds the eile ‘or orbits of all the other worl: ds, 
‘or planets, 6) O0® Peg 0s ‘gpg 
© The space; severance in the air, or in che tantlnastty2 of spate, 
that our solar system takes ‘up forthe several worlds to perform 
their révolutions’in routd the Sup; is of the extent in a strait! me 
of the whole diameter of the orbit or circle, in which pon move 
round the Sun, which being double his distance from the Sun, 
fifteen hundred and twenty-six million miles and its circular ex- 
tent is nearly five thousand million ; and its globical content is 
almost three thousand five hundred million. times three thousand 
“five hundred million square miles, 
> But this, imimenie as it is, is only one system of worlds. ~Be- 
yond this; at a’vast distance into space, far beyond all power of 
“calculation, are the stars called the fixed stars. They are called 
fixed, because they have no revolutionary motion, as the stx worlds 
‘or planets have ‘that IT have been deseribing. Those fixed stars 
continue always at the same distance from éhieth other, and ‘always 
im the sameplace, as the Sun does in the ceutre of our system. 
The probability, therefore, is, that each of these fixed stars is ‘also 
a Sun, round which another system of worlds or planets, though 
teo remote for us to discover, performs its revolutions, as our sys-’ 
tem:of worlds docs round our central Sun. 
By this easy progressicn of ideas, the immensity of space will 
appear to us to be filled with systems of worlds; and that 10 part 
of space lies at waste, any more than any part of the globe of earth 
and water is left unoccupied. 

‘Having thus endeavoured to convey, in a familiar and’ easy 
manner, some idea of the structure of the universe, I return to ex- 
plain-what I before alluded to, namely, the great benefits arising 
to man in consequence of the Creatot having made a plurality of 
worlds, such as our system is, consisting of a central Sun’and’ six 
worlds, besides satellites, in preferchee to that of creating one world 
only ofa vast extent. 

“Tt is an idea L have never lost ak of, that all our knowledge 
of science is derived from the revo! Repos (exhibited to our ‘eye, 
and from thence to our understanding) which thoce several planets 
or worlds, of which our system is composed, make in their circuit 
round the Sun. 

«< Had then the quantity of matter which these six worlds contain 
been blended into one solitary globe, the consequence to us would 
have been, that either no revolutionary motion would have existed, 
or not a sufficiency oe it to give us the idea and the knowledge of 
science we bow have; and it is from the sciences. that all the me- 
chanical aris that contribute so much to owr earthly feleity and 
comfort, are derived. 
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inttoAsy therefore, the Croator made nothing in vain; so also must 
it-be believed) that he, organized the structure ‘of the ‘universe ‘in 
the most advantageous manner for the benefit of man jscandias«we 
see, and fronp-experience feel, the benetits we derive fronv«the 
structure of the wniverse; focmealt as it: is, which benefits weishould 
not have had the opportuntty of enjoying; ifthe structures: so. far 
asrelates to-oursystem, had been a solitary globe—we can «disco- 
veratdeast one.reason why a plurality-of worlds: has been made, 
and thatireason calls forth the devotional gratitude of man,.as: moe 
eas his admiration. 

“ Bututas.notito us, the Grshalistarot of A eidhe: pbs that 
benefits arising from a plurality of worlds are limited. The inha- 
-bitants of eachof the worlds of which oun system iscomposed, 
enjoy the same opportunities.of knowledge: aswe ‘do. ;Phey be- 
hold: the revolutionary motions of our ear thy as cowe behold: theirs. 
All.the planets revolveiin sight of each other; and, triage ala 3 ithe 
same universal school of science presents itself tovalls such. 200 

. Neither: does the knowledge stop here: The system: of tans 
next to us exhibits, in its revel tition; the: same: :principleso and 
school.ofscience; to the inhabitants of their system, as our system 
does, tous, and inchke manner throughout the mmensity ofispace. 
16 Qurideas, not only of the almightiness of) the Creator,’ but: of 
his' wisidtour and, his beneficence, become enlarged in proportion as 
we.contemplate the extent and the structure of the universes’. The 
solitary idea-of a solitary world, rolling or at. rest-im the immense 
ocean of} space, gives place to the cheerful idea of a society cof 
worlds, so happily contrived as to administer, even by their mo- 
tion, mgtruction-to man. We see our own earth filled with‘abun- 
dances” but.we forget to cousider how much. ef that: abundance 
is, owing’ to the scientific: knowledge the vast machinery oof tie 
universe has unfolded, 

<* But, tn:the midst of those reflections, what are we to ih of 
the Christian system of faith, that forms itself upon theidea of only 
one world, and that of no greater extent, as. is before shewns: than 
twenty-five thousand miles? An extent which-a> man, walking:at 
the rate of three miles an hour, for twelve hours im the day, could 
he keep on in a circular direction, would: walk ‘entirely roundsda 
less than:two years. Alas! what1s: this to. thecmighty> ocean ‘of 
space, and the almighty power of the Creator | tf 

““From whence then could arise the solitary and strange conteat, 
that the Almighty, who had milhons of worlds equally: dependent 
oft his protection, should quit the care of all the rest, andocanre to 
to.die inour world, because, they say, oné man and one!-woman 
had eaten an apple! Ane, on the other hand, are we to suppose 
that every world in tue boundless creation, had an Eve, an apple, a 
serpent, anda redeemer? In this case, the person who is irreverently 
called the Son ef God; and sometimes God himself, would have no+ 
thing else to do than to travel from world to world, in-aw endless 
succession of death, with scarcely a momentary interval of life. 
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teutithas been) by rejecting the evidence, that the word or works 
.of God in:the’ Creation/atiords-to our senses, and the action of our 
‘reason upon that evidence, thatiso many wild:and whimsical sys- 
tems:ofi faith, and of religion, have been fabricated and: set up. 
'There:may~ be. many systems of religion, that so far from being mo- 
rallyebad,:are im many: respects: thorally good): but ‘there ‘can! obe 
but oN: that is true; andethat> one aecessarily must, “as it ever 
will,» besm alk! thinkers ‘consistent»with the ever-existing word of 
God-that we | behold im-his:works. But: such: is the strange’ con- 
struction of the Christian system of faith, that every evidence’ the 
Heavens afford to man, either ‘directly contradicts it, or seein i 
atsurdi? , .boton 
bostdteiss ee a to. bakiondl and I always feel pleasure in aiotide 
rayiug inyselfito believe it, that there have been men tn the world 
who: persuade themselves that, what is called a pious fraud, might, 
atileast. under. particular) circumstances, be productive) of | sore 
good. But the:fraud»being once established, could mot afterwards 
be explained :-for-it is iebeh a pious fraud as ‘withe a bad actiotr, it 
ibegets!a calamitous: necessity of going on. 
mote! Lhe persons who first preached the Christian systeni of faith, 
andin) some: nyeasure combined it with the morality»preached by 
Jesus Christ, might persuade themselves that it was btter than the 
heathen: my tholos ry that: then prevailed. Krom: the first ‘preachers 
the fraud) went:on to the’ second, and to the third, till the idea of 
its being a:pious’ fraud: became lost in the belief of its» being true’; 
andithat-belief became sagain encouraged by ‘the interest of = 
who made a livelihood by ‘preaching i Its) 

#4.Bat though such» a belief might, by such means; be edacuril 
led; general’ among the Jaity, it is next to: impossible to account 
for the ee ae per secution carried on by the church; for'several 
hundred years, against the sciences, and against ‘the professors of 
sciences, if the chukeh had not some posta or seme tradition, that 
itowas originally no: other than a pious’ fraud, or did not” foresed, 
that itecould not be maintained against the:evidence that the struc 
ture of the universe afforded. 

6: Having thus shewn the irreconcileable inconsistencies between 
the sweabworid: of» God existing in the universe and that) which is 
‘ealled the word: of God, as shewn to us ina printed, book that any 
man might make, I proceed to speak of ‘the three: principal means 
thatchave been: employed in all ages, and perhaps in‘all countries, 
toimpose upon maokind. 

6s: Those three: means:are:- Mystery, Miracle, and Prophesy. ‘The 
two-first) ave incompatible with true religion, and the third ought 
always to be suspected. 

<¢ With respect to mystery every thing we behold is, 'm one sense, 
a mystery tous. Our own existence isa mystery ; the whole vege- 
table, world: is a mystery. We cannot account how it is that an 
acorn; when. put into the ground, is made to: develope itself, and 
become an oak. We know not how it is that the seed wesow un- 
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folds.and, multiplies itself; and. returns to us such.an, nb whidaniti ies 
terest for so small a capital. 

«< The fact, however, as distinct from the operating, eaeeak is ‘init a, 
mystery, because we see it ; and we know also the meaus)we dre to 
use, which is no other than putting the seed in the ground, We 
know, therefore, as much as is necessary for us to know, ;, and that 

_part of the operation that we do..not know,, and. which if: we did we 
could not. perform, the Creator takes upon himself and performs it 
for us. We are, therefore, better off than if we had. been let. into 
the secret, and left to do it for ourselves, 

_*¢ But though every created thing is, in this sense, -amystery, the 
word mystery. cannot be applied to moral truth, any more than ob- 
scurity can be applied to light... The. God in whom we believe is a 
God of moral truth, and not a God of mystery or obscurity. . Mys- 
tery is the antagonist of truth., It isa fog of buman invention, 
that ,obscures truth, and represents it in distortion, Truth vever 
envelopes itself in mystery ; and the mystery in which it is at any 
time enyeloped.is the work ofits antagonist, and never of itself. 

‘Religion, therefore, being the belief of a God, and the practice 
of moral truth, cannot have connection with mystery, The belief 
of a God, so far from having any thing of mystery, inat, is ofall 
beliefs the most.easy, Eenaais it. arises oe us, as-is befere observed, 
out of necessity. And the practices of moral truth, or,.in other 
words, a practical imitation of the moral goodness of God, .is no 
other than our acting towards each other as he acts beniguly.to- 
wards all, We cannot serve God in the manner we serve those who 
cannot do without such service; and therefore the only idea we.can 
have of serving God, is that of contributing to the happimess of the 
living creation, that God has made. This cannot be done by. retir- 
ing ourselves from. the society of the world, and spending a recluse 
life in. selfish devotion. 

«The very nature and design of religion, if I may so express, it, 
prove, even to demonstration, that it must be free from every thing 
of mystery, and unincumbered with every thing that is mysterious. 
Religion, considered as a duty, is inewmbent upon. every. living 
soul alike, and, therefore, must be on a level to the understanding 
and comprehension of all. Man does not learn religion as. he learns 
the secrets and mysteries of a trade. He learns the theory of reli- 
gion by reflection, It anses out of the action of bis own mind upon 
the things which he sees, or upon what he may happen to hear: or to 
read, and the practice joins itself thereto, 

*¢ When men, whether from policy or pious fraud, set up systems 
of religion incompatible with the word or works of God in, theicrea= 
tion, a and-not only above, but repugnant to human comprehension, 
they were under the necessity of inventing or adopting a word 
that should serve as a bar to all risa inquiries, and specula- 
tions. The word mystery answered this purpose ; and thus it has 
happened that religion, which in itself is without mystery; bas 
been corrupted into a fog of mysteries. 
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as an occasional auxiliary. The former served to bewilder the 
mind, the latter to puzzle the senses, The one was the lingo, the 
other the legerdemain, 

- «© But before going farther into this subject, it will be proper 
‘to mquiré what is to be understood by a miracle. 

‘46 Thi the samie sense that every thing may be said to be a mys- 
tery, so also may it be said that every thing is a miracle, and that 
‘no one thing is’ greater miracle than another. The elephant, 
though larger, i is not a greater miracle than a mite: nor a moun- 
tain a gréater miracle than an atom. To an Almighty power, it 
is no more difficult ‘to muke the one than the other; and no more 
difficult to make’ a million of worlds than’ to make one: ‘Every 
thing, therefore, isa miracle, in one sense, whilst in the other sense, 
there is no'sueh thipg-as a miracle.” It is amiracle when compared 
to’our power, and to out comprehension ; ; it is not a miracle com~ 
paredto the power that performs it ; but as nothing in this descrip- 
tion conveys ‘the idea that is affixed to the word miracle, it is ne 
veessary to carry the inquiry further. 

«© Mankind have conceived to’themselves certain laws, by’ which 

what they call nature is supposed to act; and that a miracle i is 
something contrary to the operation and effect of those laws ; but 
unless we kiiow the whole extent of those laws, and of what are 
commonly called the powers of nature, we are not able to judge 
‘whether any thing that may appear to us wonderful or miraculous, 
we within, or’ be “bey ond, or be contrary to, her natural power of 
acting. 

« "Phe ascension Of. 4 man ‘several miles high into the air, would 
have every thing in it that constitutes the idea of a miracle, if it 
were not known. that 'a species of air can be generated several 
times lighter than the common atmospheric air, and yet possess 
‘elasticity’ enough to prevent the balloon, in which that light air is 

“inclosed, “from ‘being compressed into as many times less bulk, by 
‘the common air that surrounds it. Inu like manner, extracting 
‘flamés or sparks of fire from the human body, as visible'as from a 
steél stiuck with a flmt, and causing iron or steel to move without 
“any visible agent, would also give the idea of a miracle, if we were 
not acquainted with electricity anc magnetism; so also would 
many other experiments in natural philosophy, to those who are 
not acquainted with the subject. The restoring persons to life, 
who are to appearance dead, asis practised upon drow nivg persons, 
would also be'a miracle, if it were not known that snhitnation is Ca= 
pable of being suspended without being extinct. 
NORGE Esles these, there are performances by slight of hand, and 
by persons acting in concert, that have a miraculous appearance, 
‘which when Rib: are thought nothing of. And, besides these, 
there are mechanical and optical deceptigns. There is now an ex~ 
hibition in Paris of ghosts or spectres, which, though it 1s not 
imposed upon the spectators, as a fact, has an astonishing appears 
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ance, As, therefore, we know not the extent to which either na- 
ture or art can go, there is no positive criterion to determme what 
a miracle is; and mankind, in giving credit to appearances, under, 
the idea of their being miracles, are subject, to be contingally, jim, 
posed upon. . shi oo heedat etd to 

« Since then appearances are so capable of deceiving, and, things 
not real have ‘a’strong resemblance to things that, are, nothing can 
be niore. inconsistent than to suppose ‘that: the Alinighty would 
make vse of means, such as are called miracles, that would subject 
the person who performed them to the suspicion of being, au im- 
postor, und ithe person who related them to be suspected of lying, 
and the doctrine intended to be supported thereby to be suspected. 
as a fabulous invention. 

“© Of all the modes of evidence that ever were invented to obtain 
belief to any system or opipion to which. the name of religion, has 
been given, that of miracle, however successful the imposition, may, 
have’ been, is the most inconsistent... For, in the first piace, whea- 
ever recourse is had to show, for the purpose of procuring..that 
belief, (for a miracle, under any idea of the word, 1s,a show) it,im- 
pliés'a lameness or weaknéss in the dectrive that is preached. And, 
in'the second place, it is degrading the Almighty into the charac. ~ 
ter'of a’ show-man, playing tricks to amuse, aud,make, the people 
stare-and wonder. It is also the most equivocal sort, of evidence 
that ‘can be:set up ; for the belief is not to, depend upon. the, thing 
called: a miracle, but upon the credit of the reporter, who says that 
he-saw-it';and, therefore, the thing, were it true, would have .no 
better chance of being believed than if it were a he: ai 

*¢ Suppose I'were to say, that when I sat down to write this, book 
a handpresented itself im the air, took up the pea and wrote every 
word that is herein written ; would any body believe me? Certainly 
they:would not. Would they believe me a whit, the more if the 
thing had been a fact > Certamly they would. not, . Since then,.a 
real: miracle, were it\ to happen, would be, subject to the same fate 
as the falsehood, the inconsistency becomes the, greater, of. suppo- 
sing the Almighty would make use of means that would not.an- 
swer the purpose for which they were intended, even, if they..were 
realy: ©)’ iSdnetess 

«Lf we are to suppose a miracle to be something’ so. entirely. out 
of the course of what is called nature, that. she must,go out.of that 
course to accomplish it, and we see an account, given.of such mi- 
racle bythe person: who said he saw, it, it raises, a question in, the 
mind very easily decided, which is, is it more, probable that, nature 
should go out of her course, or that,.a man should tell.a lie? We 
have never'scen, im our time, nature go out, of her,course; but we 
have good reasonto: believe that. millions, of hes, have. been. told. in 
the same times itis, therefore, at least millions to one, that, the re- 
porter ofa miracle tells ale, 

** But supposing that Jonah had really swallowed, the whale, and 
had gone with it in his belly to Nineveh, and to convince the peo- 
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ple that it was true, have cast it upin their sight, of the full length 
and size of a whale, would they not have believed him to have been 
the devil, instead of a prophet ? Gr; if the whale had, carried Jonah 
to Ninevely, and cast him up in the same public: manner, would,they. 
mt hive believed the whale to have been the devil, aiid Jonah one 
of his imps ? oqu. bseog 
“2:Phe most extraordinary of all the things called miracles, related 
inthe New Testameit, is that of the devil flying away, with Jesus 
Christ, and carryiug him to the top of a ligh mountain ; and te 
the top of thé highest pinnacle of the temple, and. shewing. him, 
and promising to him ali the kingdoms of the world. How, hap- 
pened it‘that hé did not discover America ; or is it only with ing- 
doms that his sooty highwess has any interest ? oS sdt han 
«* T have too much respect for the moral character of Christ, to 
believe that he told this whale of a miracle himself; neither is it easy 
to account for’ what purpose it could have been fabricated, unless 
it'were’ to“impose upon the coiuoisseurs of; miracles): as; 4S; somen 
tiniés’ practised’ upow the. connoisseurs of Queen: Anne's, farthings, 
and collectors of relies'and) antiquities; or to render. the. behef, of 
mitacles ridiculous,’ by outdomg miracle, as Don Quixote: outdid 
chivalry; or to ‘embarrass the belief of miracles, -by making: it 
doubtfal by what power, whether of God or of the Devil, any thing 
catledia miracle was performed. It requires, howevery,a great deal 
of faith in the devil to believe this miracle. ba bigs sista 
066 Tn every point of view in which those things called misacles cant 
be placed’and considered, the reality of them, is improbableé;-and 
their existence unnecessary. They would not, as before;observed, 
answer amy useful purpose, even if they were true 3: forit/is»more 
dificult to obtain belief to a miracle, than toa prmciple evidently 
moral,’ without any miracle. Moral principle speaks) universally 
for itself. Miracle could be but a thing of the moment, and iseen 
but by a few ; after this it requires a transfer of faith fromcGod ta 
man, to believe a miracle upon man’s report. | Tnstead:therefore of 
adinittiog the recitals of miracles as evidence ofany system of; reli- 
eion being true, they ought to be considered as symptoms off) its 
being fabulous. It is necessary to the full and upright character 
of truth,’ that it rejects the crutch ; and. it is consistent with the 
character of fable, to seek the aid that truth rejects. Thus much 
for niystety and miracle. me 
‘oi As'mystery and miracle took charge of the past and the present, 
prophesy took charge of the future, and rounded the tenses of faith. 
It was not sufficient to know what had been done, but what would 
be’ done.’ The stipposed prophet was the supposed historian, of 
times to come 3 andif he happened, in shooting with along bow of | 
a'thousand years, to strike within a theusand mules of a mark, the 
iogenuity of posterity could make it point-blank; and if he bap- 
pened to be directly wrong, it was only. to suppose, as in the case of 
Jonah and Nineych, that God had repented himself. and changed 


his mind. What a fool do fabulous systeins make of man ! 
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‘It has been shewn, in a former part of this work, that the original 
meaning of the words prophet and eased aa ee been’ changed, * 
and that a prophet, in the sense of the word as now teed, is a’ creas 
ture of modern invention; and it is owing to this ichanlgé" in'the 
meaning of the words, that the flights and metaphors of the Jewish’ 
poets and phrases, and expressions now rendered obscure, by our 
not being acquaiated with the local circumstances to which they 
applied. at the time they were used, have been erected into prophe- 
cies, and: nade to bend to explanations; and ‘the will and whimsi-’ 
cal ‘conceits of sectaries, expounders, and commentators. Every 
thing unintelligible was frophetical, and every thing insignificant 
was typical. A blunder would have served for a prophecy 3 ; anda 
dish-clout for a type. 

ct by a prophet we are to suppose a man, to whom the Almighty 
communicated some event that would take place in future, cither 
there were such men, or there were not, If there were, it is con-" 
sistent to believe that the event, so communicated, would be told 
in terms that could be understood; and not related im such'a loose’ 
and obscure manner as to be out of the comprehension of those that 
heard it, and so equivocal as to fit almost any circumstance that 
might happen afterwards. It is conceiving very irreverently of’ 
the Almighty, to suppose he would deal in this jesting manner 
with mankind ; yet all the things called prophecies in the book 
called the Bible, come under this description. 

‘¢ But it is with prophecy as it is with miracle; it could not answer 
the purpese even if it were real, Those to whom prophecy should 
be told, could not tell whether the man prophesied or lied, or whe- 


ther it had been reyealed to him, or whether he conceited it; and ” 


if the thing that he prophesied, or intended to prophecy, should 
happen, or “something like it, among the multitude of things that 
are daily happening, nobody could again know whether he fore- 
knew it, or guessed ; ah it, or whether it was accidental. A prophet - 
therefore is a character iseless and unnecessary ; and the safe’ side’: 
of the case is, to guard against being imposed upon ss not giving 
credit to. such relations. 

‘* Upon the whole, mystery, miracle, and prophecy, are appenda- 
gcs that belong to fabulous and not to true religion., They are 
the means by Which so many Lo heres / and Lo theres : / have been.., 
spread about the world, and religion been made into a trade, The 
success of one impostor gave encouragement to another, and the 
quieting salvo of doing some good by keeping up a picus Jraud, 
protected them from remorse. 

«« Having now extended the subject to a greater length than I first” 
intended, I shall bring it to a close by abstracting a summary from 
the whole. 

‘“* First——That the idea or belief of a word of God existing in print, © 
or in writing, or in speech, is inconsistent iu itself for reasons )al- 
ready assigned. These reasons, among many others, are the want | 
of an universal language; the mutability of language; the errors 
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to which, translations are subject ; the possibility, of totally suppres- 
sing such ‘a word; the probability of altering it, or of fabricating: 
the whole, and imposing it upon the world. . 

«Second ly—That the Creation we behold is the real and ever‘ex= 
isting word of Ged, in which we cannot be deceived. It proclaims 
his power, it demonstiates his wisdom, it mauifests his goodness 
and beneticence. 5 

“ Thirdly—That the moral duty of man consists in imitating the 
moral goodness and beneficence of God manifested im the Creation 
towards all his creatures. That seeing.as we daily do the good- 
ness of God to all men, itis an exainple calling upon all men to 
practise the same towards each other ; and consequently that every 
thing of persecution and revenge between man and man, and every 
thing of cruelty to animals, is a violation of moral duty. 

“1 trouble not myself about the mauner of future existence. 1 
content myself with believing, even to positive conviction, that: the 
power, that gave me existence is able to continue it, inany form 
and manner he pleases, ether with or without this body 3: and: it 
appears more probable to me that I shall continue: to exist here- 
after, than that I should have had existence, as I now have, before 
that existence began. 

‘It is certain that, in one point, all nations of the earth and all 
religions agree ; ali believe in a God; the things in which they dis- 
aoree, are the redundancies siaeent to that belief; and, therefore, 
if ever an universal religion should prevail, 1t will not be believing 
any thing new, but in getting rid of redundancies, and believing as 
man believed at first. Adam, if ever there was. such a man, was 
created a. Deist.; but in the mean time, let every man fellow, as he 
has a right to do, the religion and the worship he prefers.” 


This, Gentlemen, finishes the first part of the Age of 
Reason, and | now ask you, or rather I leave -you to judge 
for yourselves, whether there is to be found in it a single 
sentence hostile to the cause of justice, or morality, or tend- 
ing to demoralize the mind of man? No, Gentlemen, it does 
not, but on the contrary it contains a finer system of ethics, 
andi is more calculated to improve and exalt the human facul- 
ties, than any thing which can be congregated, or formed 
from that Book which it so ably investigates. Two.extracts 
only have been made from all that.I ‘have just read,.and, 
inserted in the Indictment which my. persecutors: have soo 
zealously put together for the purpose of overwhelming me’ 
—and these. two passages I have already noticed. I shall 
now, Gentlemen, proceed to read the Second Part of Paine’s” 
Age of Reason, being the continuation of an investigation 
of True and Fabulous Theology. 


““T HAVE mentioned i inthe former part of .The Age of Riewny 


‘ 
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that it had long been my intention to publish my thoughts upoi 

religion; but that I had originally reserved it to a later period im 

life, intending it to be the last work I should undertake. The cir- 

cumstances, however, which existed in France in the latter end of 
the year,1793, determined me.to delay it no longer, The just and - 
humane principles of the revolution, which philosophy had first 

diffused, had: been departed from. The idea, always dangerons to 

society as it is derogatory to the Almighty, that priests could! for- 

give sins, though it seemed to exist no longer, had blunted the 

feelings, of humanity, and callously prepared men for the com- 

mission of all manner of crimes. The intclerant spirit of church 

persecutions had transferred jiiself into politics; the tribunal, styled 

revolutionary, supplied the place of an inquisition’; and the guil- 

lotine and the stake out-did the fire and faygot of the church.” IT 
saw many of my most intimate friends destroyed ; others daily car- 

ried to. prison; and | had reasou to believe, and had also intira- 

tions given me, that the same danger was approuching myself, 

“« Under these disadvantages, I began the former part ofthe Age 
of Reason + IT had, besides, neither Bible nor Testament to. refer 
to, though Twas writing against both; nor could I procure any ; 
notwithstanding which, I have produced a work that no Bible be-— 
liever, though writing at his ease, and with a hbrary of chureh 
beoks about him, can.refute. Towards the latter end of December 
of that year, a motion was made and carried, to exclude foreign 
ers from the Convention. There were but two in it, Anacharsi¥’ 
Cloots and “myself; and I saw, I was particularly pointed at by® 
Bourdon de Il’Oise, in his speech on that motion.» Sew yale 

.s* Conceiving, after this, that I had but a few days of liberty, 
Lsat down. and:brought the work toa close es speedily as possible 
aud I had not finished it more than six hours, in the state It has’ 
since appeared, | before a guard came there about three 1a the morn- 
ing, with an order signed by the two committees of public safety and” 
surety-general, for putting me in arrestation as a foreigner, and 
conveyed me to the prison of the Luxembourg. J contrived, in 
my way there, to call on Joel Barlow, and 1 putthe manusenpt of 
the work into his hands, as more safethan in my possession in pri- 
son; and not knowing what might be the fate in France, either of 
the writer or the work, I addressed it to the protection of ‘the citi- 
zens of the United States, ornre 

<“¢ It iswith justice that Tsay, that the guard who executed this 
order, and. the interpreter of the Committee of General Surety, 
who accompanied thein to examine my papers, treated me uot.only 
with civility, but with respect. The keeper of the Luxeimbourg, 
Bennoit, a man of a good heart, shewed to me every fiiendship ia 
his power, as did also all his family, while he continued in that 
station, Hewas removed from it, put into arrestation, and car- 
ried before: the tribunal upoua malignant accusation, but, ac- 
quitted. 

“ After Lhadbeen inthe Laxembourg about three weeks, the 
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Americans, then in Paris, went in a body to the convention, to 
reclaim me.ae their countryman and friend; but were answered by 
the President, Vadier, who was also.Pres bite of the Committee 6f 
Surety-General, and had signed the order for my arrestation, that 
I was bern in Faigiand: Y heard no more after this, from any’ per~ 
_ son-out of the: walls.of the prison, till the fall of Robespierre, on 
the 9th of Thermidor—July 27, 1794. 

«< About two months before this event, I was scized with a fever, 
that in its progress had every symptom , of becoming mortal, and 
from. the effects of which | am not recovered. It was then that I 
remembered with renewed satisfaction, and. congratulated tayself 
most, sin cerely, on haying written the furmer part of “ The Age of 
Reason,” Lhbad then but little expectation of surviving, atid those 
about me had less. I know, therefore, by experience, the con- 
scientious trial of my own principles.” 


This is a flat contradiction to the ditkdvon of Mr. Attor- 
ney-General as to Mr. Paine’s death. But the best authori- 
ties deny the circumstances, in which that Learned Gentle~ 
man, together with many others, not beiter informed, state 
him to have died. To. discolour and misrepresent seems 
to. have been the object of these ‘persons; but they cannot 
still alter facts, or divert i anguiry into the only channels they 
may wish themselves. 


s* 1 was then with three chaitber comrades, Joseph Vanhutele, of 
Bruges, Charles Bastini, and Michael Robyns, of Louvain. The 
unceasing and anxious attention of these three friends tome, by 
night and by day, I remember with gratitade, and meution® with 
pleasure. It happened that a physician (Dr. Graham) anda sure 
geon (Mr. Bond), part of the suite of General O'Hara, were then 
m the Luxembourg. I ask not myself, whether it be convenient 
to them, as men under th he English Government, that I express to 
them my thanks; but I should reproach myself if I did not; and 
alee to the physician of the Luxembourg, Dr. Markoski. 

«¢ | have some reason to believe, because 1 cannot discover any 
other cause, that this illness preserved me in existence. Among 
the papers of Robespierre that were examined and reported upou 
to the Convention, by a Committee of Deputies, is a note in ste 
hand-writing of Robespierre, in the following words : 


“ Demand that Thomas Paine be decreed of accusation, for the 
interest of America as well as of France.” 


« From what cause it was that the intention was not put in exe- 
cution, I know not, and cannot inform myself; and therefore I as- 
scribe it to impossibility, on account of that illness. 

‘¢ The Convention, togrepair as much as lay in their power the 
injustice I had sustained, invited me publicly and unanimously to 
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return ito the Convention, and which Baccepted, to shéw Peould”’ 
bear, an injury without permitting it to injure my principles, or my 
disposition. Itis not because right principles have been violated, ” 
that they are to be abandoned. Bs. os pei ae 
I have seen, since [ have been at liberty, several publications” 
written, some in America, aud some in England, as answers te the 
former, part of ** The Age of Reason.” If the authors of these’ 
eal amuse themselves by so dotng, {shall not intercupt them.” 
Theymay write against the work, and against me, as inuch as they 
please; they de me more service than they intend, and Pecan have 
no objection that they write on, “They will tind, ‘however, by this’ 
Second Part, without. iis being written as an answer to them, ‘thie’ 
they must return to their work, and spin their cobweb over again,’ 
The first is brushed away by accident. See 
<They will now find that Ihave furnished myself with a Bible” 
aud Testament, and I can say also, that I have found them® to Be° 
mach worse books thai 1 had conceived. If f have evred iil any” 
thing, ln the former part of the Age of Reason, it has been by’ 
speaking better of some parts of those books than they desérvedy 
_ * Lobserve, that all my opponents resort, more’ or less, to’ what 
they call Scri pfure Evidence and Bible Authority, to hel p'thern out. 
They are so little masters of the subject, as to confound a dispate’ 
about authenticity with a dispute about doctrines ; T will, howeves, * 
put them right, that if they should be disposed to write any more,” 


they, may kuow how to begin, eS aes ine eee ors ee 
se asides | | {THOMAS PAINE) 7" 


<< Tr has often been said, that any thing may bé proved from the’ 
Bible, but before auy thing cau be admitted as ‘proved’ by “the 
Bible, the: Bible rtself must. be proved-to be true for ifthe Brble 
be not.true, or the truth of it be doubtful, it. ceases to have authe= 
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nity, and cannot be sdmitted as proof of any thing. 
_—** It has been the practice of all Christian commentatérs on the 
Bible, and of ali Christian priests aiid preachers, to impose the 
Bible on the world as a mass of truth, aud as the ‘word of ‘God; 
they have disputed and wrangled, and “have “anathematized “each 
other about the supposablé meaning of parfietilar paits. and pase 
sages therein ; one has suid aud insisted that such a pussape*medns 
such a thing ; another, that it meant directly the contrary; and 
a third, that it meant neither one nor the other, but something 
different from beth; and this they ‘call undérstanding ‘the Bibles" 
~« Tehds happened, that ‘all the answers whiclil have seen to the 
former part of the Age of Reason have been written “by ‘priestess 
and these pious men, like their predecéssors; contend and wranuley 
and pretend to understand the Bibles! each “understands it! diffez 
rently, but each wnderstands it best ‘and they have agreéd in’ wee 
thing, but in telling their readers that Thomas ‘Paine - understands 
i nate 29 83 Tus aine 9G Ditvow geele Tes out ad of a = 
** Mow instead of wasting their time, and heating thetiselvesiia 
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fractious disputations about doctrinal points drawn from the Bible, 
these men vught to know, and if they do not, it is civility to inform 
them,, that the first thing. to be understood is, whether there is suf- 
ficient authority for believing the Bible to be the w ord of” God, or, 
whether there is not, d 
« There are matters in that book, said to be done by the express 
command of God, that : are as ‘shocking to humanity, and to‘ every 
idea we have of nroral justice, as any thing done by Robespierre, ‘by 
Carrier, by Joseph le Bon, in France, by the Euglish g government in 
the East Indies, or by any other assassin in modern times.. “When 
we xead in the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, &c. that they (the” 
Israelites) came by stealth upon whole nations of people, who, as 
the: history itself, shews, bad given them no offence; that they put 
all those nations to the sword ; that they spared neither age nor, 
infaney,; thut they utterly destroyed men, women, and children ; 
that they left nota soul to breathe ; expressions that are repeated 
over. and over again, in those books, and that too with exulting, fe.” 
rocity 5. are we, sure these thing's are facts ? > Are we sure that. the’ 
Creator of maa commissioned these things to be done ? ie sure 
that, the. books that tell us so. were w. area by his authority #° 7" 
f6It.is not the autiquity of a tale that is any evidence of i its trath ; 
on the coutrary, it 18 a symptom of its being fabulous * : ee the’ 
more ancient any history. pretends to be, the more it has the” reset 
blance of.a fable... The origin of every nation. 1s buried” in “fabu-" 
lous tradition, and that of the Jews is as much to be suspected | as” 
_ any, other. .To charge the commission ofvacts upon the ‘Ahnighty, 
which in their own natare, and by every rule of moral Justice, are 
' Crimes, as all assassination is,and more especial ly the assassination of 
infants, is matter of serious concern,—’ 


~ Gentlemen, although the last thrée sentences of the paras 
graph I have read are also included amongst the offensive 
passages, declared to be so heinous in the eyes of the Deity, 
and inserted in the information; yet his Majesty’s s Attorney- 
General has thought proper to pass it over without offering 
to, you a single observation. A circumstance which, I have 
no.doubt,-.will make its due impression,.,.when the period 
arrivesfor-the delivery of your verdict. 
ft ees. TDP Bible tells us, that those 
sceagennations were done by. the express. command of God. , To be- 
lieve, therefore, the Bible.to..be.true, we must unbdelieve all our 
belief.in the moral,justice of God; for wherein..could crying or 
smiling infants offend 2. And to read the Bible without horror, we 
mist undo every thing that iste nder, sympathising,, and beneyo- 
lent in the. heart.of man, | Speaking for myself, ii | had no other 
evidence’ that the Bible.is Poilent: than the sacrifice I must make 
to believe it to be true, that alone would be sufficient to determine 


my choices - 
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~.€ But, in addition to all the moral evidence against the Bible, I 
will, in the progress of this work, produce such other evidence, as 
even a priest cannot deny ; and shew from that evidence, that the 
Bible is not entitled to credit, as being the word of God. ns 
«© But, before I proceed to this examination, I will shew wherein 
the Bible differs from all other ancient writings with respect to the 
nature of the evidence necessary, to establish its authenticity ; and 
this is the more proper to be done, because the advocates of the 
Bible, in their answers to the former part ‘of the Age of Reason, 
undertake to say, and they put some stress thereon, that the au- 
thenticity of the Bible is as well established as that “of any other 
ancient book ; as if our belief of the one could become any rule 
for our belief of the other. SENG pep ee 
-. “I know, however, but of one ancient book that authoritatively 
challenges universal consent and belief, and that is Euclid’s Ele- 
ments of Geometry*; and the reason is, because it isa book of self- 
evident demonstration, entirely independent of its ‘author, and of 
every thing relating to time, place, and, circumstance. “The mat- 
ters, contained in that book would have the same authority they 
now have, had they been written by any other person, or had the 
work been anonymous, or had the author never been known ; for 
the identical certainty of who was the author, makes no part of our 
belief of the matters contained in the book. But it is quite other- . 
wise with respect to the buoks ascribed to Moses, to Joshua, to 
Samuel, &c,—those are books of testimony, and they testify of 
things naturally incredible ; and therefore. the whole of-our belief, 
_as to the authenticity of those books, rests, inthe first place, upon 
‘the certainty that they were written by “Moses, Joshua, and 
' Samuel; secondly, upon the credit we give to their testimony. 
. We may believe the first, that is, we may believe the certainty of 
the authorship, and yet not the testimony; in the same manner 
that we may believe that a certain person gave evidence upon a 
“case, and yet not believe the evidence that he gave. But if it 
should be found, that the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, and 
Samuel, were not written by Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, every 
part of the authority and authenticity of those books is gone“at 
once ; for there can be no such thing as forged or invented testi- 
mony ; neither can there be anonymous testimony, more especially 
_as to things naturally incredible; such as that of talking with God 
face to face, or that of the sun and moon standing still at the com- 
mand of a man. The greatest part of the other ancient books are 
works of genius ; of which kind are those ascribed to Homer, to 
Plato, to Aristotle, to Demosthenes, to Cicero, &c. Here again 
the author is not an essential in the credit we give to any of those- 
works; for, as works of genius, they would’ have the same merit 


_. * Euclid, according“to chronological history, lived three lndred years before 
Christ, and about one hundred before Archimedes ; he was: of the city of Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt. ; 
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they have now, were ney anonymous. Nobody believes the. Tro- 
jan story, as related by Homer, to be true: for it is the poet only, 
that is admired: and the merit of the poet will remain, thongh 
the story be fabulous, But if we disbelieve the matters related by 
the Bible authors (Moses, for instance) as we disbelieve the things 
related hy Homer, there remains nothing of Moses in our estima- 
tion, but an impostor. As to the ancient historians from Herodo- 
tus to Tacitus, we credit them as far as they relate things probable 
and credible, and no further; for if we do, we must believe the 
two miracles which Tacitus relates were performed by Vespasian, 
that of curing alame man, and a blind man, in just the’ same 
manner as the same things are told of Jesus Christ by his historians. 
We must also believe the miracle cited by Josephus, that of the 
sea of Pamphilia opening to let Alexander and his army pass, as is 
related of the Red Sea in Exodus. These miracles are quite as 
well authenticated as the Bible miracles, and yet we do not believe 
them; consequently the degree of evidence necessary to establish 
‘our belief of things naturally incredible, whether in the Bible or 
elsewhere, is far yreater than that which obtains our belief to natu- 
ral and probable things; and therefore the advocates for the Bible 
have no claim to our belief of the Bible, because that we believe 
things stated in other ancient writings; since we believe the things 
stated in these writings no further than they are probable and cre- 
dible, or because they are self-evident, like Euclid; or admite 
‘them because, they are clegant, like Homer; or approve ther be- 
cause they, are sedate, hke Plato; or judicious, like Aristotle.” 
ese Having premised these things, I proceed to examine the authen- 
ticity of the Bible, and I begin with what are called the five books 
of Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuterono- 
my. ‘My intention is to shew that those books are spurious, and 
that Moses is not the author of them; and still further, that they 
‘were not written in the time of Moses, nor till several hundred 
years afterwards ; that they are no other than an attempted history 
of the life of Moses, and of the times in which he is said to have 
lived, and also of the times prior thereto, written by some very 
ignorant and stupid pretenders to authorship, several hundred 
years after the death of Moses, as men now write histories of things 
that happened, or aresupposed to have happened, several hundred 
or several thousand years ago. = AS 
«© The evidence that I shall’ produce in this case is from the books 
‘themselyes ;-and { will confine inyself to this evidence only. Were 
I to refer for proofs to any of the ancient authors, whom the ad- 
yocates of the Bible call profane authors, they would’ controvert 
that authority, as I controvert theirs ; I will therefore meet them 
on. their own ground, aud oppose them with their own weapon, the 


Bible.” 


If any of you, Gentlemen, wish for a Bible, to compare 
the quotations as I read’ them from “The Age of Reason,” 
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vata sée én brthey b are 3 exilotlyp the: same,. At bane, tivdlvetin 
weet for that purpose, which are entirely at your service., 
CTb he ‘offer, hot eee accepted, Mr. Cami, ereertce | uy 
‘read. on.) 
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a In the first aie’ there is no ifinmative ie aaanes ‘that. Moses 
‘is ne author of those books 3 and that he is the author, is altoge- 
“ther an “unfounded opirion, yot abroad vobody knows: how. «Phe 
“style and manner im which those’ books are written, give no room 
‘to believe, or even to Suppose, they were written by Moses ; for. it 
Asal ogether the style and manner of another person: speaking. of 
“Moses. In Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers: (for every thing iin 
Genesis is prior to the time of Moses, and not the least allusion i as 
nade to him therein) the whole, “I say, of these books; is’ in the 
“third person; if, is always, the Lord said. unto: Moses,» or Mases 
“said unto the Lord ; or Moses suid unto the people, or the people 
‘said | unto Moses ; and this 1 is the style and) manuer that historians 
use, in, speaking of the person whose lives and \actions. they» are 
‘writing. “It may bé said that a ian may speak of huiiselfi inthe 
“third person ; and therefore, it may be supposed ihat Moses.did ; 
, but supposition proves nothing ; and if the advocates for the: is 
“lief that Moses wrote those books himself, ‘have nothing better to 
“advance than supposition, they may as well be silent. i 
* But granting the grammatical right, that Moses mabe eaek 
‘of himeelf inthe third person, because z avy man might | speak, of 
himself in that manner, it cannot be admitted as a fact-im-thoce 
books, that.it is Moses who speaks, without rendering) Moses: ‘truly 
Migliculous. and absurd :—for example, Numbers, chaps oxi! verses. 
ee! ‘Now, the man Moses wus very meek, above allthe imen which 
Were On. the face of the earth.’ If Moses said this of cbimselfin- 
sid, of being the meekest of men, be was one of the: fiest!vain 
‘ and, arrogant Of coxcombs; and the advociites for those books olay 
TOW. take. which side they please, for both sides are against. them ; 
he Moses, was not the author, the books are without authority; ent 
f he was the author, the author is without credit, because te: hoast 
of meekness, is the reverse of meekness, and is‘@ toi sentiment. 
ss Tn Deuteronoiny, the style and manner of! writing naurks more 
evidently than im the former books,’ that’ Moses iswotsthe writer. 
The manner here used is dramatical : the writer opems: the subject 
by a short introductory discourse, and thén introduces: Moses as in 
the act of speaking, and when he has made Moses! finish his ha- 
rangue, he. (the writer) resumes his dwn part, und speaks till he 
brings Moses forward again, apd at “last closes ‘the scene svith an 
seeaeat of the death; funeral, atid charactér of Mosésis yn 
“This interchange’ of ebaikete’ ocewrs four tines inthis-book : 
from the first'verse of ‘the ‘first’ chaptér,°to the -end ofithe fifth 
verse, it is the writer’ who speaks 3 hé then introduces Moses-as in 
the act of making his’ harangue;, and this continues to -the-end of 
the 40th verse of the fourth chapter; here the writer drops Moses, 
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and speaks historically of what was done jn consequence of what 
“Moses, when living, is supposed to have suid, and. wait Dy, writer 
has-dr: amatically: weltadede 
o) & Theowriter opens the subject again in the. fist verse. ‘of the 
fifth chapter, though it is only by saying, that Moses. called the 
people of Israel together ; ; he then introduces Moses as before; ‘and 
continues eit asin the act-of speaking, to the end of the 26th 
~ehapter. le does the same, thing at the beginning of ‘the 27th 
odie ; andcontinues Moses, .as.in the act Mat speaking, to the 
‘end of the 28ih chapter. At the 29th chapter the writer speaks 
again throagh the whole of the first verse, and the first line of ‘the 
sceunth verse; where-he introduces Moses for the last time, and. con- 
‘tinues’ him,» as in the act of speaking, to the end of the Hi 
chapter. 

* «The: writer uclaite now. finished. the Feleareet, on the pa 
‘Moses, comes forward, and speaks. through the whole of the last 
‘chapter; he begins by telling the reader, that Moses went up to 

*thetop of. Pis: sal; 3 that he saw from thence the land. which (the 
Writer Says) shad bee promised to. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; 
that he,-Moses, died there, in the land of Moab, but that ne man 
khoweth’ of his sepulchre unto this day ;_that is, unto the time, in 
-owhich the writer lived, who wrote the book of Deuteronomy. The 
writer then tells us, that. Moses was 110 years of age when he. died 
—that his eye was not dim, nor his natural force: abated; and he 
concludes by saying, that there arose not a prophet since in Jsrael 
“jike yato Moses, whem, says this anonymous writer, the, Lord Knew 

»-face'to face. 
saving thus shewn, as far as grammatical RES applies, 
-othat Moses. was not the writer of those books, I will, after making a 
few observations on the inconsistencies of the writer of the book. ‘of 
Deuteronomy, proc eed to shew, from the historical and. clironologi- 
‘eal’evidence contained in those books, that Moses was not, because 
he could not:be, the writer of them; and, consequently, that there 
is’ no authority for believing, that the Hi eects and horrid but- 
-ccheries of men, women, and children, told of in those books, were 
done, as those books say they were, at the command of God. ‘It 
igo duty incumbent. on every. true Deist, that he vindicates the 
moral justice of God against the calumnies of the Bible. 

© Thetowriter of, the, Book, of Deuteronomy, whoever he was, 

(for itis an-ayonymous, work) 1s ebscure, and also in contradiction 
©. with himself, in the account, he has given of. Moses. 

-¢ After telling that Moses went to the top of Pisgah {and it 
does not.appear from any account. that he ever came down again) 
he tells:us, that Moses died there in the land of Moab, and that 
he buried hiniin a valley in the. land of Moab; but-as "iene is no 
antecedent to the pro:oun he, there is no knowing who he-was that 

“did-bury him. = Jf the writer, meant, that he (God), buried him, 
how should he, {the writer), know, it? or, why should we (the Yeas 
ders): beheve hun.p.simee we know pot: w ho. the, writer: was That 


an 
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tells us so, for certainly Moses. could not himself tell where he was 
buried, f : +h ‘ Ga! iY 

.** The writer also tells us, that no man knoweth where these. 
pulchre of Moses is unto this duy, meaning the time in which this, 
writer lived ; how. then should he know, that: Moses was. buried in 
a.valley, in the land of Moab? For as the writer lived lovg after 
the. time of Moses, as is evident from his using the expression of 
unto thes day, meaning a great length. of timeafter the death of 
Moses, he certainly was not at his faneral ; and, on the other hand, 
itis impossible that Moses himself could say, that no man knoweth 
where the sepulchre is unto this day. Tomake Moses the speaker, 
would be an improvement on the play of a child that hides him- 
self, and cries nobody can find me; nobody ean find Moses. 

‘© This, writer has no where told us how he came. by. the speeches 
which he has put into the mouth of Moses te speak, and. therefore 
we have aright to conclude, that he either composed them him- 
self, or wrote them from oval tradition, One or other of these 
is the more probable, since he has given, in the. fifth: chap- 
ter, atable of commandments, in which that called the fourth 
commandment is different from the fourth commandment) m 
the 20th chapter of Exodus, In that of Exodus, the reason given 
for keeping the, seventh day. is, ‘“* because (says the commandment) 
God made the heavens and the earth in six days, and rested onthe 
seventh ;” but.in that of Deuteronomy, the reason given is, that it 
was the day on which the children of Israel. came out. of Egypt, - 
and, therefore, says thiscommandment, the Lord thy God comman- 
ded thee to. keep the sabbath-day. ‘This makes no mention of the 
creation, nor that of the coming out of Egypt. There are also 
many things given as laws of Moses in this bouk, that are not tobe 
found in-any.of the other books ; among which is, that inhuman 
and brutal, law,. chap. xxi. ver. 18, 19, 20, 21, which authorizes | 
parents. the father and the mother, to bring their own children to 
nave them stoned to death, for what it is pleased to call stubbornness, 
But priests have always been fond of preaching up» Deuteronomy, 
for Deuteronomy. preaches up tythes; and it is from this book, 
chap. xxv. ver 4, they have taken the phrase, and applied it ‘to 
tything, that thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadcth out the 
corn ; and that this might not escape observation, they have noted 
it in the table of contents at the head of the chapter, though it is 
only a single verse of less than two lines, © priests ! priests } ‘ye 
are willing to. be compared to an ox, for the sake of ‘tythes, 
Though it 1s impossible for us to know édentically who the writer of 
Deuteronomy was, it is not difficult to discover him professtonally 
that he was.some Jewish priest, who lived, as Ishall shew in the 
course of this work, at least three hundred and. fifty years after the 
time of Moses. j 

«¢ Ycome now to speak of the historical and chronological evidence. 
The chronology that I shall use is the Bible chronology; for I 
mean not to go out of the Bible for evidence of any thing, but to 
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make the Bible iteelf prove: historically and chronologically ‘that 
Moses is not the author of the books ascribed te him. - It is there-_ 
fore: proper that: Ivinform the reader, (such an ‘one at least as may 
not have the opportunity: of knowing it) that in the larger Bibles, : 
and’also im some smaller ones, there is a series of chronology printed 
in the margin:of every page, for the purpose of shewing how long 
the historical matters stated in each page happened, or are suppo-- 
sed to have happened, before Christ, and consequently the dis- 
tance of time beeween one historical circuimstance and another. 

** | begin with the book of Genesis, Inthe 14th chapter of Ge- 
nesis, the writer gives an account of Lot being taken prisoner in a 
battle between the four kings against five, and carried off; and 
that when the account of Lot being taken came to“Abraham, he 
armediall his.household, and marched to rescue Lot from the cap- 
tors ; and that he pursued them unto Dan, (ver. 14.) — 

*¢ To shew in what manner this expression of pursuing them 
unto Dan applies to the case’ in question, I will refer to two cir- 
eumstances, the one in America, the other in France. The city 
now called New York, in America, was originally New Amsterdam ; 
andthe town in France, lately called Havre Marat, was before 
called: Havre de Grace, New Amsterdam was changed to Mew 
Yorkin. the year 1664; Havre de Grace to Havre Marat in the 
year 1793.°: Should, therefore, any writing be found, though with- 
out date, in which the name of New York should be mentioned, 
. It would be certain evidence that such a writing could not have 
been» written before, and must have ‘been written after New Am- 
sterdam was changed'to New York, and consequently not till after 
the year 1664, or at least during the course of that year. « And, in 
hke manner; any dateless writing, with the name of Havre Marat, 
would be certain evidence that such a writing must have been writ- 
ten after Havre de Grace became Havre Marat, and consequently 
not till after'the year 1793, or at least during the course of that 
year. : 
4 <¢. now come'to the application of those cases, and to shew that 
there was no such place as Dan, till many years after the death of 
Moses; and, consequently, that Moses could not be the writer of 
the book of Genesis, where this account of pursuing them unto 
Dan is given. é 

‘* The place that is called Dan in the Bible was originally a town 
of the Gentiles, called Laish; and when the tribe of Dan seized 
upon this town, they changed its name to Dan, in commemoration 
of Dan, who was the father of that tribe, and the great grandson of 
Abraham. 

<« To-establish this in proof, it is necessary to refer from Genesis to 
the 18th ‘chapter of the book called the Book of Judges, It is 
there said (ver. 27) that they (the Danites) came unto Laish to a 
_ people that were quiet and secure, and they smote them with the 
‘edge of the sword (the Bible is filled with murder) and bicrned the 
city with fire 3 and they built a eity,. (ver, 28) and dwelt therem 


eid shy culled the nume.of thé. city Dan,..after the nome of Der. 
their father ; p howbert the name of the city was Laish at the fiTsle. ms 
# Thiscaceorit of the Danites taking possession ef Liish and 
ehatrgingnit to Bans is placed. inthe. book: of Judges, immediately 
witer the death of Sampson. The death of Sampson is said to have 
hapuenerl 1420 years: before Christ, -and that of Moses 1451 before 
nist’; sand therefore, according | to. the) historical arrangement, 
the: whaiee was not called. Dan Gl 331 years after the. death of 
Mosese iy | 
ose: Thereisia att sWiboe ieihasien hetive een , thehistorical and the chro- 
nological arrangement in the. Book of Judges. , be five Jast chap- 
Leip as they stared in the book, 17, 16, 19; 20, 21, are put ehro- 
nologieally before all the prereding' chapters; they are made to be 
OR years before the 16th ch apter, 266 before the LDth,. 245, before 


the 13th; 195: before the Sth, 20 before the 4th, and 15 years he- 


fore thesdstichapter. - This shews the uncertain and ¢ fabulous state 


“of the eB sible. i2Aécerding to the chronological wrangement, ‘the 


takiag! of Laishy cand. giving i the name, of Dan, 1s ates to be 20 
years! aiften: the-death of Joshua, who, was.the. successor of Moses; 
‘and toythethistorical order as it stands.ip the, book,. it 1s made to be 
305 yearsiafter the death of Joshua, and 53'L after that of Moses, 
but aheys hoth-exelude Moses from. being the writer of Genesis, 
because, according to either, of the statements, no sich place as 
Din existed:in the time of Moses ; and therefore the writer of | Ge= 
nests ‘must have been some person who lived after the town of Laish 


had: the.viinse of \Dan.;.and who that person was, nobody knows ; 
atid cousequeitly the, book of Genesis. 1s auony.uoUs and without 


aibthovity z 
#9 D proceed now to.state another point of histor ical aud chronole- 


esol evidence, and to shew therefrom, as,in the preceding | case, 


that Mases4s not thé.author of the book. of Genesis,, 
‘¢ Ie the 86th chapter of Genesis therejs given a genealogy of 
the sais and descendants of .Esau,. who are ealled Eomites, and 
alsova list, by vame,-of the kings of Edom ; in enumerating: ‘of 
which, it: is saidy ver. 31, * dnd these are the kings that, reigned 
en Sidom, before there reigned any king over the children of 
Psrizel? 
ae Now, were any dateless wr tine to be found, in which, speak- 
ig of any past events. the writer should.s ay, these things ‘happened 
before there was any Conyress in America, or before there was any 
Convention in France, it w aise be evidence that, such writing could 
not have been written. before, and could ouly be written after there 
was a Cougress in America, or a Convention in France, as the case 
might be';-and consequently that, it could not be written by any 


fyperbnin who: died. before there was a Congress 1 in the, one country, 


or» Convention ia the other... 

“< Nothing is more frequent, as, well in history. as in conversation, 
than to refer to a factin the room of a date: 21 18 most natural so 
to dow first, because, a fact, fixes itself in. the memory better than FY 
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date ; secondly » because the fact includes ‘the date, and serves te 
excite two ideas at once ; and this manner of speaking ‘by cireurn- 
stances implies as positively that the fact alluded :toas:past, as if 
it was so expressed. When a ‘person, speaking upon any matter, 
says, it was before I was’ married, or before my sua was horny: er 
before I went to America, or Bb bebstd I went to “Prauce, itissabse- 
lutely understood, and intended to be understood, that be :has 
been in America, or beet in France, Language does not admitof | 
using this mode of expression in any other seuse; and whenever 
such an expression is found any ‘where, it can only be sath i gi 
in the sense in which only it could have been used. 

“© The passage, therefore, that I have quoted—* that Sheen are 
the kings that reigned in Edom, before there reigned any: king 
over the children of Israel,’ could only have been written alter the 
first king began to reign over them 3 and, consequently, that the 
book. of Genesis, so far trom having been written: by Moses, could 
not, havé been written: till the time of Saul at least. This-is) the 
positive sense of the passage; but the expression, any kings: im- 
plies more kings than’ one, at least it imphes two, and thisv will 
carry, it to the time of David ; and, if taken in’ a general sensé, it 
‘carries itself through afl the times of the Jewish: Monateby. 
“ee Had we met with this verse in any part of the Bibie that pro- 
Jessed to have been written after kgs began to reigmin Israelyit 
“would have been impossible not to have: seen the appheation of uit, 
“Tt happens thén that this is the case ;) the two books:of Chronieles, 
‘which gave a history of all the kings of “Israel, are professedly,: as 
‘well as in fact, written after the Jewish inonarchy began; and this 
verse that, I have quoted, and all the remaining verses of the 36th 
“chapter of Genesis, are, word for word, in the frst chapter of Chro- 
nicles, beginning at the 43d verse. 

, ** It was with éousigtency that the writer of the Ghansvabse cosibe 
“say, as he has said, Ist Chron, chap. 1, ver: 43, -Thesetare the kings 

. that reigned in PPh: before there reigned any king over the 
children of Israel, because he was going togive, aud has given, 
a list of the kings that had reigned in Israels but weit 1s lnpotsi- 
ble that the same expression could have been ‘used: before what per 
riod, it is as certain as any thing can be proved from historical dan- 
guage, that this part of Gdtieds' is taken from Chronicles, and that 
Genesis is not so old ws Chronicles, and probabiy:not so old. asthe 
‘book of Homer, or as FEsop’s Fables, admitting Homer toiave been, 

asthe tables of Chronolovy state, contemporary with David, or So- 
lomon, and Asop to have lived about the end of the Jewish m0- 
narehy, 

«* Take away from Genesis the belief that Wes s was the saihat, 
on which only the strange belief that it is the word of God has steod, 
and there remains nothing of Genesis but an anonyinous bookyof 

-stories, fables, and. traditionary or invented aisurdities, or of dow n- 
right Ties. The story of Eve and the serpent,-and of Noah and: his 
; ark, drops ‘to a level with the Arabian Tales, withoutithe merit of 
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being entertaining ;. and the account of men living to eight or 
nite hundred years becomes as fabulous. as the immortality. of the 
giants of Mythology. 

*s Besides, the character of Moses, .as stated in the Bible, is the 
most’horrid that can be imagined. If those accounts be true, he 
was the wretch that first began and carried on wars on,the score, or 
on the pretence of religion; and under that mask, or that infatua- 
tion, committed the most unexampled atrocities that are to be 
found in_ the history of any nation, of which I will state only one 
instance. 

‘When the Jewish army returned from one of their plundering 
and murdering excursions, the account goes on as follows, Num- 
bers, chap, xxxi. ver. 13. 

«¢¢ And Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and all the princes of the 
congregation, went forth to meet them without the camp; and 
Moses was wrath with the officers of the host, with the captains 
over thousands, and captains over hundreds, which came from. the 
battle;.and Moses. said unto them, Have ye saved. ull the women 
alive ? behold, these caused the children of Israel, through the 
council of Bolyamnes to commit trespass against the en in the mat= 
'ter.of Peor, and there was a plague among the congregation of the 
Lord... ‘Now; therefore, Kill every male among the little ones, and 
kill every, woman thai hath known a man by lying with, him; but 
all the: women children that have not known a man. by lying with 
him, keep.alive for yourselves.’ 

66 Among: the detestable villains that in any period. of the world 
have disgraced the name of man, it is impossible to find a greater 
than ‘Moses, if this account be true. Here isan order to butcher 
the ‘boys, to massacre the mothers, and debauch the daughters. 

“¢ Let any mother put herself in the situation. of those "mothers : : 
one child murdered, another destined to violation, and herself in- 
the hands of an executioner: let any daughter put herself in the 
situation of those daughters, destined asa prey to the murderers 
of a mother and a dcoubace and what will be their feelings ?..It is 
in vain ‘that we attempt to impose upon. nature, for nature will 
have her course, and the religion that tortures. all her social ties is 
a false religion. 

sé After this dotesianie order, follows an ect of the plunder 
taken, and the manner of dividing it; and here itis that, the; pro- 
faneness of priestly hypocrisy increases. the catalogue of crimes. 
Verse 37,: “And the Lord’s tribute of the sheep. was. six hundred 
and threescove and fifteen ; and the beeves was thirty and six thou- 
sand, of which the Lord's tribute was threescore and twelve ;, and 
the.asses were thirty thousand, of »which: the Lord’s tribute was 
threescore and one; and the persons were thirty thousand, of witch 
the:Lord’s tribute was thirty and two,’, In short, the matters con- 
tained in this chapter, as well as,in many other parts.of the Bible, 
are too horrid for humanity to read, or for decency to, hear; for 
it appears, front-the 35th verse of this chapter, that. the number 
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of women-children consigned to debauchery by the order of Moses 
was thirty-two thousand,” ee 


Gentlemen, Mr. Paine should also have added here, 
that the priests took for themselves out of the spoil, thirty 
and two. Gentlemen, if I had written or published any 
thing to equal this in indecency or wickedness, could I ex- 
pect any favour or indulgence at your hands? I could not, 
nor have I, or Mr. Paine, through the whole course of his 
writings, ever attempted to affix such slanders, or)>such 
blasphemies, on the Deity ; but on the other hand, we haye 
endeavoured to destroy the belief in such horrid attributes. 


‘<Peoplein general know not what wickedness there isin this pre- 
teuded word of God. Brought up in habits of superstition, ‘they 
take it for granted that the Bible is true, and that it is good; they 
‘permit themselves not‘to deubt of it, and they carry the ideas 
they forin of the benevolence of the Almighty to the book: which 
they have been taught to believe was written by his authority. 
Good heavens ! it is quite another thing; it isa book of: lies, wick 
edness, and blasphemy ; for what can be greater blasphemy, than 
to ascribe the wickedness of man to the orders of the Almighty ? 

“*¢ But to return to my subject, that of shewing that Moses 1s not 
the author of the books ascribed to’ him, and that the ~ Bible ‘is 
spurious. _ The two instances I have already given. would: be stiffi- 
cient, without any additional evidence, to invalidate the authenti- 
-eity of any book that pretended to be four or five hundred years 
more ancient than the matters it speaks of or refers to as facts ; for 
in the case of pursuing them unto Dan, and of ‘the kings that 
reigned over the children of Israel, not even the flimsy pretence 
of prophesy can be pleaded. The expressions are in the'preter 
tense, and it would be downright idiotism to say that a man‘could 
prophesy in the preter tense. 2 ON Ee 

** But there are many other passages scattered throughout’ those 
books that unite in the same peint of evidence. It is said in Ex- 
-odus, (another of the books. aseribed to Moses) chap. xvi. verse 
84, © And the children of Israel did eat manna until they came 
‘to a land inhabited ; they did eat manna until they came unto the 
borders of the land of Canaan.’ (9 

¢¢ Whether the children of Israelate manna or not, or what manna 
“was, or whether it was any thing more than a kind of fungws or 
small mushroom, or other vegetable substance common to that 
-part of the country, makes nothing to my argument; all’ that’ 1 
“mean to shew is, that'it is not Moses that could write this account, 
“because the account extends itself beyond the life and*time' of 
Moses. Moses, according to the Bible (but it is such a book oftlies 

-and ‘contradictions there is no knowing which part to’ beheve;‘or 
whether any) diesin the wilderness, and never came wpon the bor- 
. ders of the land of Canaan’; and consequently it céuld sot? be he 
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that said what the childres of Israel.did, or what) they. ate,when, 
they came there. This account of eating wannay which, they. telly 
‘us was written by Moses, extends itself to the time of as: the: 

sticcessors of Moses) as appears by the account given tthe; book 

of Joshua, after the children-of israel had Dak sed the river Jordan, 

and icume unto the borders of the land of Canaan.) Joshua; chaps, 
vever. 12.6 And the manna éeased.on ihe morrow, after they had’ 
eaten of the old corn of the lands neither had the children) of 
fsrael manna any mores but they didseut of the fruit of the lund of 

Canaan that year. 

$¢: Buta anore remarkable, instanee than this occurs in, ies teres 
nomy 3 which, while it shews that Moses could not be the writer of | 
that book, sews also the fabulous notions, that. prevailed. at that 
time about giants. In the third chapter of Deuteronomy, among 
the conquests said to be made by Moses, is au account of the tak- 
mg of Ox, king of Bashan, ver. Li. «For only Og, king .of, 
Bashan, remained of the vace of giants ; behold, his. be -dstead was, 
w Bedstead:of irom; is it vot in Rabbath; of the children of Am-- 
mono nme cubits was the length thereof, aod four cubits, the: 
breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.’ | A cubit, is 1.foot 9, 
peace iaches; the leugth, therefore, of the bed was 16) feet 

4oinchesy avd the breadth 7 feet 4 inches; thas much for | this: 
giant's bed. Now for the historical part, which, though \the\ evi-, 
defce is not so directiand positive, asin the former cases, is nevers. 
thelessivery presumable and corroborating evidence, and is better: 
uiamthe Best evidence on the contrary side. eae 

“* The writer, by way of proving the existerice of this giants: refers 
to: his bedjas to.an ancient relic, and says, 1s.it not. in Rabbath 
(or Rabbah) of the children of Ammon? meaning that. it is; for; 
suchis trequenthy the Bible method of affirming’ a thing. But. it 
could not be Moses that said this, because Moses could a now, Nes, 
thing about Rabbah, nor of what was init, Rabbah was not a 
city ‘belonging to this giant king, nor was it.one of the cities that 
Moses:'took, » The knowledge, ate teics that.this. bed, was at Rab- 
bah, atid of the particulars of its dimensions, must be/referred te 
the time when Rabbah was taken, and this was not-till, four, buns 
dred years after the death of Moses); for which, see 2. Sam. chap. 
xii. ver 26. * And Joab (David's general) fought against, Rabbah. 
of the children of Ammon, and took the royal city.’ 

As Lam not undertaking to point out all the contradictions in in 
time, place, and cireumstance, that abound.in the books: ascribed 
to Moses, and which> prove toa demonstration that. those. books 
eould not be written by Moses, norin the time ot Moses ; I pro- 
eeed to the book of Joshua, and to shew that Joshuais notithe au- 
thor of that book, and that it is anonymous and without authority, 
The evidence Ishall produce is contaimed in the book. itself 3:1 will 
mot Zo out of the Bible for proof against the supposed authentic 
eity of the Bible, False testimony is always good against itself.. 

* Joshua; according tothe first chapter-of Joshua, was the immee 
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diste successor of Moses phe was*moreover ‘a military’ man, which 
Moses was net, aud he’ continue as chief of the people of israel 
25 year's; that ig, from the time that Moses died/ which; ucvordimy 
to the Bible chrevolooy, was 45) pears before Christ, watrh: 14203 : 
years before Christ, when, according to the same chronology; Joshua 
died. If, therefores we fiudin this | beok, said to have beenswnittew: 
by Joshua, reterence to faets done after the death of Joshi, it is 
evidence that Joshua could not be the author; aud also tbat othe: 
book contd not have been written till-after the time of the latest: 
fact which tt records. As: to the character of the book jaf‘is chor 
nid 5 itis a military histery ef rapibe and: wnirder, as) savage and 
bratal as those recorded of his ibeate fale Tt) villainy cand hypo: 
crisy, Moses 3 and ibe blasphemy cons ists, v8 in the former ete 
an ascribuig those deeds to the orders’ of the Almigtty. 50 

~*¢ Tn the’ first place, the book of Joshua, as is Dobe Case: the 
preceding besks, 1s written in the third persona ; it is the shistorian 
of Joshua that speak=, for it would have been absuril aud-wainsg los 
tious that Joshua should say of hanself, as is> said of Jon. da! vile. 
last verse'of the sixth chapter, that “his fame was noised throughs 
aut ati the country.” | new come more daunddiataly to the proof; 

% In the 24th chapter, vert SH, 76 as2-sardi, << that [srieliserveds 

tlie Lord all'the aus of Joshua, aud all thedays of the elders that: 
wve7-dived Soshuae Now, ithe name of conuion sense, “cain th: be: 
Joshua that relates what people had dewe alter he was-dead 2 “This 
account must vot only have beew written by some histonandhat 
lived after Jeshaa, but that lived also after the Aveibis that: ont- 
whe Joshua. wat 

eccThere ave several passages of a general meaning on respect 
to time, scattered throuvhout the bale of Joshua, thar carries the 
fiméain whieh the book was written toa distance from the time-of 
Joshuay but without marking by exclasien any particular timiesas 
in the! passage above quoted. fo that passaye, the tine. thatcus 
ter'vened' between the death’ of Joshua aud the death of the-eldeis 
is excluded! déseriptively and absotutely,! and the evidence subs 
stantates that the book veuld not have been written tid after es 
déath of the lasts 

i But thovel the passages to which 1 allude, na wick, Dam 
going te quote, do sot designate any particular time by exclusions 
they imply a tine far more ‘distant from the days of Joshua, than’t is 
eontiined between the death of Joshua and the death of the elders. 
Sveh isthe passave, chaps x. ver. 14; where, after giving anaccount 
hatte sun siood sallaren Gibewus andothe: moon im: the-valley 
of ‘Aj led) ut thee coniruand of Joshua (a tale ouly fitto:amuse chile 
den} ‘the ‘passive-says) | And theie was no day Like thatbefore 
ene y ferutytbat che Lord: hearkencad 1¢ the voice of arnman.' 

Thi Hat ‘@ofthe sun standing» stid upon mount Gibeony and 
sites Moe» Ltresvailey of Ajaion, 1s.one vf those fables that, detects 
jteckat Meelpaa circumstance: could: not have happened withowt 
pring load wavalb over’ te world. One-half would have wondered 
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why the sun dit not rise, and the other why it did not set ; and 
the tradition of it would be universal: whereas there is not a nation 
in the world that knows any thing about it. But why must the 
moon stand still? What occasion could there be for moon-light 
in the day-time, and that too whilst the sun shined ? Ag a’ poeti- 
cal figure, the whole is well enough; it is akin to that in the song 
of Deborah and Baruk, Phe stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera; but it is inferior to the figurative declaration of Mahomet, 
to the persons who came to expostulate with him on his goings on: 
Wert thou, said he, to come to me with the sun in thy vight hand 
and the moon in thy left, it should not alter my career. For Jo- 
shua to have exceeded Mahomet, he should have put the sun and 
meon one in each pocket, and’ carried them as Guy Feux carried 
his dark lanthorn, and taken them out to shine as be might hap- 
“pen to want thems Ry RD [orees 

<@ The sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly related, 
that it is dificult to class them separately, One step above the 
sublime makes the ridiculous, and one step above the ridicnlous 
makes the sublime again: the account, however, abstracted from 
the poetical fancy, shews the ignorance of Joshua, for he should 
have commanded the earth to have stood still. 

«¢ The time implied by the expression after it, that is, after that 
day, being put in comparison with all the time that passed before 
it, must, in order to give any expressive signification to the pas- 
sage, mean a great length of time :—for example, it would have 
‘been ‘ridiculous to have said to the next day, or the next week, or 
the next month, or the next year; to give, therefore,’ meaning to 
the passage, comparative with the wonder it relates, and the prior 
time it alludes to, it must meah centuries of years; ‘less, however, 
than one would be triflmg, and less than two would be barely 
‘admissible. 

“* A distant, but general time, is also expressed in the Sth chap- 
ter, where, after giving an account of the taking’ the city of “Aa, 
it is said, ver. 28th, § And Joshva burned Ai, and madeit an heap 
for ever, a desolation unto this day ;’ and again, ver. 29, where 
speaking of the king of Ai, whom Joshua had hanged, and buried 
‘at the entering of the gate, it is said, * And he raised thereon a 
great heap of stones, which remaineth unto this day ;’ that is, unto 
the day or time in which the writer of the book of Joshua lived. 
And again, in the 10th chapter, where, after speaking of the ‘five 
kings whom Joshua had hanged on five trees, and then thrown in a 
cave, it is said, * And he laid great stones on the cave’s mouth, 
which remain unto this very day.’ 

<¢ In enumerating the several’ exploits of Joshua, and of the 
tribes, and of the places which they conquered or attempted, it is 
said, chap. xv. ver. 63, © As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them out ; bat 
the Jebusites dwell ‘with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto 
this day,’ The question upon this passage is, at what time did the 
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debusites and the children.of Judah dwell together at Jerusalem ? 
- As this matter occurs. agaia in the. first chapter of Judges, I shall 
reserve my observations till I.come to that part... 
“* Having thus shewn from the book of Joshua itself, without 

" any auxiliary evidence whatever, that. doshuais not the author of 
that. book, and that it is anonymous, and, consequently, with+ 
out authority, 1 proceed, as before-mentioned, to the book . of 
Judges. aeeeiaah 64 “is ue 
. < The book.of Judges. is.anonymous on the face of it; and 
therefore even .the pretence is wanting to.call it the word of Gods 
‘epee so much.as a nominal voucher; it 1s altogether father- 
‘CSS. z : e: nae, ; 
0, This book. begins with the same expression as the book of 
Joshua,..That of Joshua begins, chap..i..ver. 1: Now after the 
death of Moses, §c. and this of Judges begins, Now after the 
death of Joshua, &ce: This, and the.similanty of style between 
the two books, indicate that they ave.the work of the came anthor; 
but who he was, is,altogether unknown: the.only point. that, the 
beok proves: is,.that the author lived long after the time of Joshua ; 
for.though.1t begins as if it, followed immediately after, his death, 
the second chapter is an epitome or abstract of the whole book, 
whieh, :according .to.the Bible Chronology, extends its history 
through, a space of 306. years; that is, from the death of Joshua, 
1426. years before Christ,-to.the death of Sampson, . 1120 years be- 
fore Christ, and only 25 years before Saul went to seck his father’s 
asses, und was.made king... But-there is good reason to believe, 
that it was: not. written till the time of .Dayid at least, and.that the 
book of Joshua was not. written before,the same time.. 

‘4« In the first.chapter of Judges, the writer, after announcing 
the death of Joshua, proceeds to tell what happened between the 
children of Judah and the native inhabitants of the land of Ca- 
naan. In this statement, the writer, having abruptly mentioned 
Jerusalem in the 7th verse, says immediately after, in the 8th 
verse, by way of explanation, ‘ Now the children of Judah had 
fought against Jerusalem, and taken it ;’ consequently, this book 
could not have been written before Jerusalem had been taken, 
The-reader will. recollect the quotation I have just before made 
from the 45th chapter of Joshua, ver. 63, where it is said, that 
the Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah at. Jerusalem. at 
this day ; measing:the time when the book of Joshua was written. 

«“ he evidence I have already produced, to prove that the 
books: I have hitherto treated of were not written by the persons 
to whom they are ascribed, nor till many years after their death, 
af such persons: ever lived, is already so-abundant, that I can afford 
to admit this passage with less weight than Tum entitled to draw 
from:it. For the case is, that.so far as the Bible can be credited 
as-an history, the city of Jerusalem was not taken till the time of 
David ; and, consequently, that the books of Joshua, and of Judges, 
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were!/notewritten till after the commencement of the: reign’ of" De- 
vid, which:was 370 yearsoatter the death of! Joshua. 2towens 06 
«Phe name of the. city, thatswas. afterwards:called : aotheaken, 
was originally Jebus or Jebusi, and was the capital ofthe: Jebusites. 
‘Thes account. of David's taking this city is given im 2 Samuel, 
Fa ve ver. 4, &e. ; alsoin InChron. chap. xiv. vers 4, &ce:There 
“Fs'no mention in any part of the Bible that it was ever taken before, 
“nor any account that favours such an opinion. « Itas' not said, 
tebe in Samuel or in Chronicles, that they wtterly destroyed men, 
‘women, and children ; that they left.not a soul to breathe, as. is 
‘saidoof their other conquests; avdthe silence. here observed im- 
plies that it was taken by capitulation, and that the Jebusites;'the 
native inhabitants, continued to live in the place after it-was taken. 
‘Ofhe account, therefore, given'in Joshua, that the Jebusites dwell . 
eth the children of Judakat Jerusalem at this day, icorresponds 
Sto no‘other ‘time tban after the taking the city by David) gui? 

BC: Having now shewn ‘that every bbokel inthe Bible, from Genesis 
‘to Judges, is without authenticity, lb come to'the book of Ruthjan 
idle, bungling story, foolishly told, nobody knows by whomy/abdut 
a strolling country girl creeping alily to bed to her cousin! Boaz. 
Pretty stutf indeed to be called the word of God'l> Itisy however, 
‘one of the best books in eg Bible, for it is free from enue and 
rapine, | 1303 

© J come next'to the two Hookes of Samuel, and to: Shel that 
‘those books were not written ‘by Samuel, nor till a ereat lenethof 
time after the death of Samuel; and that they are, lke = the a 
mer books; anonymous, and witioons authority.) | me 

<* To be_convinced that these books have been written: isch 

“ater than’ the time of Samuel, and consequently not by him; it is 
only necessary to read the account which the) writer gives of Saul 
going to seek his father’s asses, and of his interview with Saniel, 
‘of whotnm Saul went to enquire ubout those lost assesjicas foolish 
people now-a-days go toa conjurer to enquire after lost things? 

“© The writer, ‘in’ relating this’ story’ of Saul, Sanmely and ‘the 
asses, does ot tell it'asa thing that had just then happened, but 
‘as an ancient sfory in the time ‘this writer lived; for he tells i€ in 
the language or tertas used at the time that Samuel: liveds which 
“obliges the writer to explain the story in. the terms °or language 
used in the time the writer lived, 

** Samuel, in the account given of him, in the first of those 
books, chap. ix. is called the seer; anditis by this‘term that Saul 
‘inquires after him, ver, 11 2 /©Aud’ as they «(Saul aud:his‘ser vant) 
went up ‘the hill to the city, they found young maidens’ goin out 
‘to draw’ water; and’ they said unto them, Js» the seer Abie | 2 
Saul then went'according to ‘the direction: of these maidens, ‘and 
met Samuel without knowing him, and: said unto hin, vere 8, 
© Tellme, T-pray thee, where the seer’s house nes aud! peo 
afiswered Saul, and ‘said, Lam the: seer, STO B 
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00 So As theo writer of the book of:Samuel relates these.questions 
and answers, in) the laguage: or: manner: of) speaking; used inthe 
ote they are said: .to:have-been:spoken; -andi as) thatamanner of 
speaking was. out of use when this author, wrote, he found it me- 
_ cessary, ba order to make. the«story, understood, ;to.explain the 
oatermsin, which these:questions! and answers are. spoken,; and he 
does this invthe 9th verse, where heisays, 6 Before-time,oin Israel, 
owhenoa man! went to anquire of God, thus he spake, Come, let.us 
«ge to the seer; for he thatis now called-a prophet, .wasbefore-time 
( called\ayseer.>) Nhis proves,as ob haveibefore-said, that thissstory 
of Sauls Samuel,-and the asses, was an-ancient storysat the} time 
ithe: book of Samuel was written, and, consequently, that Samuel 
adid notswrite its and that:that book is without antheutiditysy ioc 
“isorf Butafowesgo further: into those: books, the’ evidence is still 
pmore positive that Samuelis aot: the writer of them; for they: relate 
things that «id mot happen till’ several:years: after the death, of Sa- 
anweeh. oo Samuel died before Saul ;.forthe ist Samuel, chaps xxviil. 
vetells, that Saul and.the watch of Endor conjured Sampelup latter 
ohéwasdead;' yet: thevhistory of the matters: contained ,10 those 
sbookscisextended through the. remaining part) of Saul’s/lifeyand 
tothe latter endof) tie life: of David, who succeeded: Saukis;fhe 
yaccotnt.of thé death and iburial) of Samuel.(a | thing!; which he 
could not write himself) is related in the 25th chapter of the, first 
sbeok-of Samuel ; andthe chronology afixedto this chapter makes 
Jothis te! be LOGO |yeans: before Christ p:yet-the history of thisofirsé 
-- Book iss brought downto 1056 years. before Christ ;,that,is,;to 
the death of Saul, which was not,till foun years after the death of 
iSamuelktinw os: dz besa f oF 
») 4) $f Pheseecond book of Samuel begins with an account.of things 
othats did; not shappen till four years after Samuel was-dead,; for, 1t 
jsbegins with the reign of David, who succeeded Saul; andtt.goes,on 
{otto thecend: of: Dayid’s reigns which, was forty-three yeays,atgen the 
deathiof Samuel and.therefore the books are in) themselves opasi- 
tive evidence-that-they, were not written by, Samueks of 7 > 
id “Soldaveinow gone through all the books inthe first part of the 
| Bible, to which)the names.of persons are affixed, as.being the au- 
dothors fof; {hosesbooks,! :and which) the church, ,styling, itself; the 
~Christianschurch, have-imposed upon the world as,the; writings of 
Moses, Joshua, and Samuel ; and. I have detected, and proved, the 
falsehood, of this imposition. .-And;now,) ye priests. of every de- 
~séription;:whoHaveipreached and,wyritten! against. the, formex,part 
of, the: Age. of Reason, whatthare ye ito say 2p); Walk ‘¥@>-Math, all 
sy this;mass of evidencesagainst you, and staring| yous ,in, the face, 
‘e sth have the assurance! to mar¢hante,your pul pits, and,continue 
b-to impose these books, your congregations, as; the works; ofain- 
aspired peninen, end, theiword ot | Gods when: jit,is;as evident as,de- 
;;monsthation cammake-truth appear thatthe persons whos lye say, 
are the authors, are not the,authiorsyabd/that ye know not who, the 
authors are, What shadew of pretence have ye now to produce, 
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for continumy. the blasphemous fraud 2» What chaveye stilfito 
ofter against, the pore and moral ‘religion of Déism, ini support:of 
‘your, system, of «falsehood, idolatry, /and ‘pretended revelatiow? 
Had the cruel and murderous orders, with which the Bible is filled; 
andthe sumberless: torturing executions ef men, women, aad 
children, im consequence of éhbads orders, been ascribed  to-some 
friend, whose memory you revered; you would have glowed with 
satisfaction. at detecting the, falsehood of the: charge, and gioned 
lu, defending bis. injured fame. oit is: becausecye arersunk in the 
cruelty, of superstition, or feel no-interest im the honour’ of your 
Creator, that ye listen to the horrid tales of the Bible; or hearthem 
with .callous imdiserence. » Thevevidence 4 -have producedl and 
shall, still; produce in the course of ‘this work, :tovprove thatthe 
Bibles without autherity, will, whilst itowouads the-stalbbotimness 
of a; priest, relieve and tranquillize the minds of mubionsg/it yell 
free them from all-those hard thoughts of? the Almightyt< which 
pr iestcratt aud: the. Bible had endluledis tuto stheir minds, and which 
stood in everlasting opposition to all weabics ages of his — \yus- 
tice .and benevolence. sy wor stats 

4 eee now! tothe two beoks of ik Kings, aii the twa bales: 50f 
Chronicles. | Those books are altogether historical; and are chiefly 
contined to, the lives and actions ws the Jewish kings, whom ges 

neral,were a parcel of rascals; bat these are matters withowhich we 
have no; more concerv, than we have with the RLomam emperors; ior 
Homer's account of the Trojan war.) Besides: whichy as those worles 
are, avonymenus, and as we know nothing of thewriter,corofhins 
character, it is impossible for ws to know what degree of evedit oto 
give to. the matters related therem. Like all other ancient histos 
ries, they eppeay to be.a jumble of fable and of fact,) and of pro= 
bable \and, of improbable things: but which Gistance:ofitime and 
place, and change of circamstances in the world, have sige ege 
obsolete and waiateresting. 

“« The chief use b shall siniiie of those books, will be that’ io coms 
paring them with each other, and with other parts of the-Buble, to 
shew the confusiou, eoutradiction, and cruelty, in ths'pretended 
word of God. fie 

“. The first book of Kings begins with the reign oof Sclomon 
which, according to the Bible Chronology; was 1015 years before 
Christ; and the second, book ends 588 years before Christ, -beimg ia 
little, after the reign of Zedekiah, whoin Nebuchadnezzar, \ vaifind 
taking, Jerusalem, and conquering the Jews, carried magne fos se 
lagi The two books include.a space ef 427 years, if 

‘The two books of Chronicles are am history of othe same times, 
— ui.general of ithe same persons, by another author; for it would 
he,absird te suppose that the same author wrote the history twice 
over. The first book of Chronicles: (after giving the genealogy from 
Adam to Saal, whichotakes up thé first: nme chapters) begins with 
the reigy ‘of Davids; ;) and the last book ends as in the last beok of 
Kings, soon after the reign. of Zedekiah,: about 599 years before 
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Christ. -The two last verses of the last chapter bring the history 52 
years more forward, that is; to 536, But these verses do not belong 
toithe book, as £ shall shew when I come to speak’ of the book’ of 
Bsstad ai eld idivs lorals iss 213: Dew 
yt The two books ef Kings, besides the history of Saul; David, 
and Solomon, who reigned ever «dl Israel, contain an abstract’of the 
lives of seventeen kings and one queen, who are styled’ kings’ of 
Judah; and of nimeteen, who are styled kings of Israel’; for'the 
Jewish nation, immediately on the death of Solomon, split into two 
parties; who chose separate kings, and who carried’ on mest ran- 
corous wars against each other. pehedtey 
‘* Those two books are little more than a history of assassina- 
tions, treachery, ‘and wars. The eruelties that the Jews had accus- 
tomed themselves - to practise on the Canaanites, whose’ country. 
they hadi savagely invaded under a pretended gift from God, 
they wafterwards. practised..as\ furiously on each other. ° Searcé- 
lp half ‘their kings died ‘a aatural death, and in some iustances whole 
families were destroyed to secure possession to the successor, who, 
after a few years, and sometimes only a few months, or less, shared 
thessame fate. - In the 10th chapter of the second’ book of Kings, 
an account ‘is given of two baskets full of children’s heads, ‘7Oin 
number, being exposed at the entrance of the city ; they were! the 
elmidrenof Ahab, and were murdered by the orders ‘of Jehu, whom 
Klisha,: the pretended man of God, had anointed to be ‘kitg over 
Israel, -on purpose to commit this bloody deed, aud assassmite his 
predecessor. And-in the account of the reign of Matahani, ‘one of 
the kings of Israel who had murdered Shallam, | who! had reigned 
but one: month, it is said, 2 Kings, chap. xv.'ver. 16, that Manaliaty 
smeté the city of Tiphsah, because they opened not the city to hini, 
and aliithe women that were therein that were with: child they 
ripped up. 3 Va DEB ne 
«« Could we permit ourselves to suppose that the Almighty would 
distinguish‘any nation ef people by the name of his chosen people, 
we must'suppose that people to have been an example to all the rest 
of the world of the purest piety and humanity, and not such’a na- 
tion of ruffians and cut-throats as the ancient Jews were; a people, 
who, corrupted by; and copying after, such monsters and impostors 
as Moses and Alaron; Joshua, Samuel, and David, haddistinguished 
themselves-above all others’ on the face of the known earth, for bar- 
barity and: wickedness. If we will not stubbornly shat our eyes, 
and steel our hearts, ifis.impessible not: to‘see,in spite of all that 
long-established superstition imposes upon the minds that the flatter- 
ing appellation of hes chosenspeople is no ether than a fie; which 
the: priests. and deaders of thewlews badiuvented to cover the base+ 
ness’ of ‘their own oCharacters ; and which hristicn priests, some- 
times as corrupt, and often as cruel, have professed: to believe. 
64'Bhetwo bouks of Chronicles ave @ “repetition. of the ‘sunre 
édnies; buat the history is'broken in several places, ‘by the author 
leaving’ out the veign of some of their kings; atid thisjas well’as 
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at of Kings, there is such a frequent transition from kid pls 
‘to kings of Israel, and from. kings of Israel to kings 0 79 
: 2 tvarrative is obscure in the reading. In the same 
tory sonretimes contradicts itself; for example, in. the se- 
cond book of Kings, chap. 1, ver, 8,6 are told, butin rather 
im biguous terins, that after the death of Abaziab, king of Israel, 
eheram, or Joram (who was of the house of, Ahab) reigned’ in‘his 
tead:in the second year of Jeboram, or Joram, son of Jehosbaphat 
King of Judah; and in chap. vin, ver, IG, of the same book,. it is 
suid, and in the fifth year of Joram, the son of Ahab, ‘king of 
Israel, Jehoshaphat being then king of Judah, began to reign ; 
tha n18, one Chapter says Joram of Judah began to reign m the 
second year of Joram of Israel's and the other chapter says, that 
Joram of Israel began to reign in the fifth year of Joram of Judah. 
“| Several of the most extraordinary matters related in one his- 
tory, as haying happened during the reign of such and ‘such, of 
their. kings, are not to be found in the other, in relating the reign 
of the same king; for example, the two first rival kings, after t 1e 
death of Solomon, were Rehoboam and Jeroboam ; and ind Kings , 
chap, xii, and Xl. an account is given of, Jeroboam making an 
offering of burnt, incense, and that a man, who is_there called ay 
man} of God, cried out against the altar, chap. viii. ver. 2,/°O 
altar ! ‘altar! thus saith the. Lord; Behold, a child shall be born to. 
the*house of David, Josiah by name, and upon thee shall he offer 
the priests of the high places, and burn. incense upon. thee, and 
men’s bones. shall be burnt upon thee,’—Ver. 3, + And it came 
to pass, when king Jeroboam heard the saying of the man’ of God, 
which had cried against. the altar in Bethel, that he put forth his 
hafid from the altar, saying, Lay hold on him; ‘and his hand 
which he put out against him dried up, so that he could not pull at 
in again to him.’ Rada eh Fhe 
ay One would think that such an extraordinary ,case as. this, 


which is spoken of as a judgment) happening, to the chief of, one 


of the patties, and that at the first moment of the separation of 
the Israelites into two, nations, would, if it had been true, been 
recorded in both histories. But though men m later times have 
believed all that the prophets have said unto them, it does not ap- 
peat that these: prophets ‘or historians believed! each other } they 
knew éach other too well, Lk SO) 10 sid Eb Pg 
bas Aolong account also is given in Kings about Elijahololt runs! 
through several chapters; and: concludes with tellingsoQ) Kgs, 
chap) ciniver. hbo of And. itscamie! to: passy-as they (Elijah vand: 
Elisha) still went on, and talked, that behold, there appeared ,a 
chariot of fire and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder, 
and’ Elijali went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” Prany! this the 
author of Chronicles, miraculous ak the story Is, makés no mention’ 
of; though he mentions Ehjah by name}; neithér does he’ say any 
thing of the story related in the’ Second chapter of the’ sanie book: 
of Kings, of a parcel of childyein calling Elisha bald heads Sald 
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head ; and that this man of God,, ver, 24, turned, back, and looked 
upon. them, and cursed them in the name of the Lord ; and there 
came forth two she bears out of the wood, and tore forty and two chil- 
drenof them.’ He also passes over in silence the story told, 2 Kings, 
chap, xiii, that when they were burying a man inthe sepulchre, 
where Elisha had been buried, it happened that the dead man, as 
they were letting him, down, (ver. 21,) ‘ touched the bones of 
Elisha, and he (the dead man) revived, and stood upon his feet.’ 
The story, does not tell us whether they buried the man notwith- 
standing he reviyed and stood upon his feet, or drew, hiny up 
again. Upon all these stories, the writer of Chronicles is a8 silent 
as any writer of the present day, who did not chuse to be accused 
of lying, or at least of romancing, would be about stories of the 
same kind. amps SPO a & 
_*© But, however these two historians may ‘differ from each other, 
with respect to the tales related by either, they, are silent alike 
with respect to those men styled prophets, whose writings fill up 
the latter part of the Bible. ~ Isaiah, who lived in the time of He- 
zekiah, is mentioned in Kings, and again in Chronicles, when these 
historians are speaking of that reign ; but except in oue or two 
instances at most, and those very slightly, none of the rest are so 
much as spoken of, or even their existence hinted at; though, ac- 
cording to the, Bible chronology, they lived within the time those 
histories were written; some of them long before, If those pro- 
phets, as they are called, were men of such importance in their day, 
as the compilers of the Bible, and priests, and com mentators have 
since represented them to be, how can it be accounted for, that 
not one of these histories should say any thing about them ? 

. * The history of the books of Kings aud of Chronicles is brought 
forward, as I have already said, to the year 588 before Christ ; it 
will therefore be proper to examine, which of these prophets lived 
before that period. 

* Vere follows a table of all the prophets, with the times in 
which they lived before Christ, Lugiliee to the Chronology affixed 
to the first chapter of each of the books of the prophets ;, and also 
of the number of years they lived before the books of Kings and 
Chronicles were written.” 

Gentlemen, I need not read the Table which, follows, it is 
a “Table of the Prophets, with the times inj which they 
lived before Christ, and also before the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles-were written:” you have copies of the ‘Table m 
the:volume before you, and [need not occupy your atten- 
tion with its ‘recital. 

_ © This table is. either not, very honourable for the Bible histo; 
ylans, or not very honourable for. the Bible prophets; and J leaye, 
to priests, and commentators, who, are. veny learned.in little things,, 
to settle. the poimt.of, etiquette, between the two;,.and to assign. a. 
reason, why the authors of, Kings and, Chronicles have treated those 
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‘prophets, whoo j in ‘the fol er part’ “of the Age’6f Redson; © have 
considered as poets, ‘with as much degrading silencé’as @tiy ‘histol 
rian of the present day would treat Péter Pindar, © S!°-! wi dera 
-* T have one observation more to make ‘on the book’ ‘ofoChroni+ 
cles; after which I shall pass on to review the remaining books of 
the Bible, 
-. f“ Jip wy. observations on the book of Genesis, I have aaignedl a 
passage from, the 36th chapter, verse 31, which’ evidently refers 
‘to a time, after that kings began to reign oyer the children ‘of Is- 
rael’; and I have shewn that as this verse is verbatim the same as in 
Ghucineless chap. i. ver, 43, where it stands consistently with the 
order of history, which in Genesis it does not, the verse in ‘Gene- 
sis, and a great part of the 36th chapter, have been taken from 
Chronicles ; ; and that the book of Genesis, though itis placed’ first 
inthe. Bible, and ascribed to Moses,. has been manufactured by 
some unknown person, after the book of Chronicles was written, 
which was not until at least eight hundred, and’ sixty yeits afver 
thetime of Moses, 

‘The evidence I proceed by to substantiate this is regular,’ ‘and 
-has.in it) but two stages. First, as I have already stuted; ‘that’ the 
passage in Genesis refers itself for time to Chroniclés ;' sc‘oidly, 
that the book of Chyonicles, to which this passage refers itself, 
was not begun to be written until at least eight hundied and sixty 
years after ‘the time of Moses, To prove this, we have only to look 
into, the thirteenth verse of the third chapter of the first book of 
Chronicles, where the witter, in giving the genealog zy of the de- 
scendants of David, mentions Zedekion* ; and it was inthe time of 
Zedekiah, that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem, 588 years 
before Christ, and consequently more than 860 years after Moses, 
Those who have superstitiously boasted of the antiquity of the Bi- 
ble, and particularly of the books ascribed to Moses, have done it 
withont examination, and without any other authority than that of 
one. credulous man telling it to another ; for, so far as histotical 
and chronological evidence u ipplies, the very first book in the’Bible 
is not. so ancient as the beok of Homer, by more than ‘threé hun- 

‘dred years, and is about the same age with Zsop’s Fablés.’ 

«Tam not coutending for the morality of Homer} “on the °eon- 
trary, I thinkit a book of false glory, tending to inspire imiforal 
and mischievous notions of honour: and with respect-to-A‘sop, 
‘though the moral is in general just, the fable is ofte ertel: and 
theer ideli of the fable mie more injury. to the heart, especially in 
achild, than the moral does good to the judgment,.. ... 

ae ‘Having ' now dismissed Kings and Chronicles, I come. to, the 
next.in course, the book of Ezra. 

As one proof, among others, [ shall produce, tnighéw the 
disorder in which this pretended word: of God; the Bible, has been 
put together, andthe uncertainty of who the authors. were, we 
have only to look at the three first’ versesin Ezra, andthe two last 
in Chronicles; for by what kind of cutting and shuffling-hasit:been, 
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that the.three) first.verses in Ezra should be the two last verses in 
Chronicles, or that. the two last in Chronicles should’ be ‘the three 


first in Ezra? 


Either the authors did not know thelr own works, 


orthe scom pilers 4 did net know the authors, - 


« ‘Two last Verses of Chronicles. 


“s Ver, 22; ‘Now i in the first year 
of Cyrus, king of Persia, that 
the word of the Lord, spoken by 
the mouth. of are tetas might 
be accomplished, the Lord stir- 
red up the spirit of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, that he made a pro- 
clamation throughout all his 
kingdom, - and put it. also in 
muting, saying, 

« 93. Thus saith Cue king 
of Persia, Allthe kingdoms ofthe 
earth hath the Lord God of hea- 
ven given me, and hehath charged 
me to build him an house in Je- 
rusalem, which is in° Judah. 
Who §is.there among you of his 
people? the Lord his God be with 
him, and let. him go up.’ 


“ Three derkes Verses a pe 


© Ver. 1. Now in che aie year 
of Cyrus, king of Persiay that 
the word of the Lord; ‘by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, might! be 
fulfilled, the Lord stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia, 
that he made a > folAmneton 
throughout all his kingdom, and 
put it 7A1865 in writing, saying, 

‘2, Thus saith Cyrus, king of 
Persia, The Lord God of intaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth; and het hath 
charged. me ts build ‘hitaan 
house at Jerusalem, ei A 18 in 
Judah. 

‘3. Who is there amone you 
of all his people ? his God be with 
him, and let him go up to Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah, and 
build the house of the Lord’'God 
of Israel (he is the God) which 
as inthe Jerusalem! 


_ The last verse in Chronicles is broken abruptly, and ends in the 


middle.of a phrase with the word up, without signifying to what 

places This abrupt break, and the appearance of the same verses 

an different books, shew, bet have already said, the disorder “and 
ignorance in which the Bible has been put together, and that the 

¢ compilers of it had no authority for what they ¢ were doing, tor we 
any authority for believing what they have done*. 


‘© *_T obseryed, as I passed along, several broken and senseless passages in the 
Bible, without thinking them of consequence enough to be introduced in the ‘body 
of the work; such as that, 1 Samuel, chap. xiii. ver. 1, where it is said, “ Saul 
reigned one year; and when he had reigned two years over Israel, Saul. chose 
him three thousand men,’ &c. The first part of the verse, that Saul reigned one 
year, has no sense, since it does not tell us what Saul did, nor say any thing of 
what-happened at the end of that one year; and it is, besides, mere absurdity to 
say he reigned one year, when the very next phrase says he had reigned two; for 
if he had reigned two, it was impossible not to have reigned one. 

«Another instance oceurs in Joshua, chap. v. where the writer tells us a story 
ofan angel (for such the table of contents, at the head of the chapter, calls him) 
appearing unto Joshua; and the story ends abruptly, and without any conclusion. 
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_§¢ The only thing that, has any appearance.of.certamty,in the book, 
of Ezra, is the time in which it was. written, which was immedi-; 
ately after the return of the Jews from. the Babylonian eaptiyity, 
about 586 years before Christ. Ezra (who, according to the Jew- 
ish commentators, is the same person as is called Esdras in ‘the 
Apocrypha) was one of the’ persons who ‘retarned, and who, it is 
probable, wrote the account of that affair... Nehemiah, whose book; 
follows!next! to Ezra, was another of the returned “persons 5 and 
who, it is also probable, wrote the account of the same affair, in 
the book that ‘bears his name. ~ But those accounts are nething to 
uss! nor: to; any other persons, unlessit be to the Jews, as’ a part of 
the shistery of their nation ; and there is just.as much of the word 
ofsGod in those books as there is in any of the: histories of France, 
or Rapin’s) History of England, or the history of any other 
countrys q 

*« Buteven im matters of historical record, neither of those writers: 
are: to» be depended upon. In the second chapter of Ezra, ‘the’ 
writergives'a list of the tribes’ and families, and of the precise 
number ofssouls of each that» returaed fron: Babylon to Jerusae 
lenny and this enrolment of the persons: so’ returned,’ appears to! 
have beenone of the principal objects for writing «the book’; but 
inthis “there is an error that destroys the intention of the under- 
takiagy' > © i 

« The writer beginshis enrolment in the following manner ¢ chap. 
livver,'8,> 6 Phe cluldren of Parosh, two thousand one hundred 
seyentyoand four.’ Verse 4, * The children of ) Shephatiah; ‘three 
hundred! iseventy and two.’ Aud im this manner he proceeds: . 
through /alk'the families; and in the 64th verse, ke makes a total 


The. story,is.,as, follows :---Ver. 13, ‘And it came to-pass, when Joshua; was, by;{ 
Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold there stood a man over 
against him with his sword drawn in his hand; and Jeshua went unto him, and 
sud inte him, Art thou for us, or for out adversaries?’ Verse 14,“ And’he said; 
Nay) but ds captain of the hosts of the Lord am I now come, “And Joshua fell’ 
cn hisface tothe earth, and did worship} and said unte him, What saith my Lord 
wito his.servant??. Verse 14, ‘And the captain of, the Lord’s,.host said, unte 
Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot; for the place whereon thon. standest is 
holy. “And Joshua did so.’---And what then? nothing: for here the story ends, 
and thé ehapter too. ' 1S EP ISO STEEN 
‘« bother this story is broken off in the middle, or itis‘a story told hy-some Jewish: 
humgurist, in ridicule of Joshua’s pretended mission from, Gods and the conipilers. 
of the Bible, not, perceiving the, design of the story, have, told, it as,a serions 
matter, ,As a story of humour and ridicule, it has a great deal of point ;. for it 
poinpousky introduces an angel in the figure of a man, with a drawn sword in his 
hand} Defore whoin Joshiva falls on his face to the earth, and worships (whichas” 
contrary toitheir second commandment); and then, this most important embassy 
from heayen) ends,, in telling Joshua,to pull off his shoe... It) might).as well, hay¢e 
told Kim to pull up his breeches. : P 
“Tt is certain, however, that the Jews didnot credit every thing their leaders 
told them; “as ‘appears from the cavalier manner in whieh they spéak of Moses, 
when Neowas ‘gone into fhe mount. © As for this Moses, say the yj “we wot nat: 
what is become! of hims’)\ Exod. chap. iy xxii, vers 1.7; 
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and says, the whole congrezation 2 pelea was forty and two Bas 
sdnd'three hundred ‘and typescore.” f ef 


“CP hg, A ttoruey- General here ‘smiled significantly, at Mr. 
Senjeant.Copley.).. Mr. Carlile proceeded... 


2/** Bat whoever will-take! the: trouble of casting up tints: oem 
particulars,y will find that; the: total 1s but 29 ,818 5 \so that the. 
ebror 1s:12,542, /Wihat roms thencan there be in the Bible for 
any thingy? 

of Nehemiah, in like aeeact: piles : alist of the returned: Get 
lies,:and of the nuinber of eachfamily.-: He begins as in Ezra, by: 
sayme;chap.vii. ver.'8, ¢ Phe children:of | Par ‘ash, tivo thousand 
three: huudred: and seventy-two? and).so on through ‘all the: fa- 
milies, . The list differs in ‘several.of the particulars from that of 
Ezra. In the 66th verse, Nehemiah makes a total, and sayss::as 
Karavhad said, “The whole congregation together was» forty ‘and 
two; thousand, ue fm nilned-andith rebscones).: Baitathe particulars 
ofethisdistimakeastotal’ but of 381,089, so that the error here js 
11,27h., Thesé writers: may do well enotigh for Bible-makersy/ but 
not forany: thing where truth and exactnessis necessary,’ The next 
book jnicourseis the book of Esther.) If: Madam Esther:thought 
it-aiy: houourcto offer herself as a: kept mistress to Ahasuerits,or jas’ 
a rival fo Queen Vashty, who had refused to come to a drunken) 
king} 1 in the: midst of a drunken company, tobe made a show of, 
{for} ithe nceount says, they) had been’ drinking seven daysscand 
were merry;) let Esther. and Mordecai look to that, ré ismoybusi+ 
ness ef,ours; atleast, it is none of wine; besides: whichy: the-story: 
haga) great deal the appearance of being Chalice andiis‘also:anoe 
nymous. 1 pass on to the book of Job. 

“ The book of Job differs in character fom all the books we 
have‘hitherto passed over. Treachery and murder make'‘no” part 
of this book; itis the meditations of a mind strongly impressed 
with, the vicissitudes of human life, and by turns sinking. uuder, 
and struggling against the pressure, «Itis.a highly wrought com-= 
position, between willing submission and involuntary discontent 5 
and’ shews man, as he sprietlanes is, more disposed to be résigned 
than he is capable of being. Patience has bits small sharein the 
character of the person of whom the book treats ;. on the contrary, 
hisi-grief as often ampetuous ; but he still comeadlonan to keep a 
guard upon it, and seems determined, in the midst of accumulating 
itt; to intbdbe upon himself the hard duty of coutentment. 

«© T have spoken in a respectful manner of the book ef Job i in 
the former part of the Age of Reason, but without knowing: at 
that: time what 1 have learned since; whichis, that: fromoall-the 
evidence’ that can be collected, the book of Job does not belong to 
the Bible. _ 

“« Thaye seen the opinion of iwo. Hebrew commentators, ‘Abe 
nezra and, Spinosa, upon this subject ; they both say that the book 
of Job carries no internal evidence of being an Hebrew book; that 
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the genius of the composition, and the drama of the piece, are not 
Hebrew; that it has been translated frem another language. inte. 
Hebrew, and that the author of the book was a Gentile; that the 
character represented under the name of Satan (which is the first 
and only time this name is mentioned in the Bible) does. not cor- 
respond to ‘any Hebrew idea ; and that the two convocations which 
the Deity is supposed to have made of those, whom the poem calls 
sous of God, and the familiarity which this supposed Satan is stated 
to have'with the Deity, are in the same case. 

\«sJ€ may also be ovserved, that the book shews itself to be the 
production of a mind eultivated’s in science, which the Jews, so far 
from ‘being famous for, were very ignorant of, The allusions, to 
objects of natural philosophy are frequent and strong, aud are of 
a different cast to any thing in the books known to be Hébrew. 
‘Fhe astronomical names, Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus are Greek, 
and not Hebrew names; and as it does not appear from any thing 
tliat is'to be found im the Bible, that the Jews knew any thing of 
astronomy, or that they studied it, they had no translation of those 
names into’ their own language, but adopted the names as they 
found ‘them in'the poem.” 


Now, Gentlemen, so little doubt does there exist of - the 
book of Job being a drama, and originally written as such, 
and acted, as.a drama, in Persia to this day, thata Persian 
copy of it, in. that shape, is at present to be found in’ the 
library of the East India Company. : 


«That the Jews did translate the literary productions Sf the 
Gentile nations into the Hebrew language, and mix. them with. 
their own, is not a matter of doubt; the hear chapter. of 
Proverbs'is'an evidence of this; it is has said, ver. 1, § The word 
of king Lemuel, the prophecy which his Wethise taug he him, ‘his 
verse atatids'as’A preface to the proverbs that follow, vand which are 
not’ the proverbs of Solomon, but of Lemuel; a this Lemuel, 
was not one of the kings of Israel, nor of Judah, but of some 
other country, and consequently a Gentile. The. Jews, however, 
have’ adopted his proverbs, and as they cannot give auy account 
who'tiié author of the book of Job was, nor how “they came by the, 
book; and as it differs in ‘character from the Hebrew writings, andy 
starids totally unconnected with every other book and chapter i in 
the Bible before it, and after it, it has all the circumstantial evi- 
denee of being driginally a book of the Gentiles.* 


velata The) prayer known by the name of Agur’s prayer, in the 30th chapter, of. 5 
Proverbs, immediately preceding the proverbs of Lemuel, and whieh is the only 
sensible, well-conceived, and well-expressed prayer in the Bible, has much;the 
appearance of being a prayer taken from the Gentiles. The name. of Agur occurs 
on ‘n6° other occasion than-this; and he is introduced, together, with the prayer 
ascribed ‘to him, in the same manner, and nearly in the same words, that Lemuel 
and his proverbs are introduced in the chapter that follows. The first verse. of the 
30th ehapter ‘says, « The words of Agur, the son of Iakeh, even the prophecy ;/ 
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The’ Bible-makeis, and those regulators of time, the Bible 
chronologists, appear to have been ata loss where to place, and:how! 
to ‘dispose of the hook of Job; for it contains no one historical.cir=) 
cumstance, nor allusion to any, that might serve to determine jits; 
plice'in thé Bible. But it would not have answered the purpose: 
of these men to have infornred the world of their ignorance;<and: 
therefore they” have affixed it. to the era of 1520. years» before: 
Christ, which is during the time the Israelites were in Egypt, and) 
for which they have just as much authority and: no more tham I 
should have for saying it was a thousand years before-that period, 
The probability, however, is, that it is older than any-book-in the’ 
Bible; and it is the only one that can be read without indignation: 


or disgust. «> Jes 3 SBM 
“« We know nothing of what the ancient Gentile world, (as.it is) 
called) was before the time of the Jews, whose practice has been to 
calumuiate and blacken, the character of all other nations 3-and)it 
is fromthe Jewish accounts that we have learned to ¢all them heas 
thens. But'as fur as we know to the contrary, they: were ajusty: 
and moral people, and not addicted, like the Jews, to.cruelty and) 
revenge, but of whose profession of faith we are unacquainted, At 
appears tovhave been their custom to personify both virtue and 
vice by “statues ‘and images, as’is done now-a-days both by sta- _ 
tuaryand by painting; but it does not follow from this, that 
they worshipped them any more than we do, I passon to the 
Book of rer iL SiS 40: YASIC 
«© Psalms, of which it is not necessary to make much, observa 
tioh, Some of them are moral, aud others are very revengeful 5: 
and ‘the greater part relate to certain local circumstances.of, the 
Jewish nation at the time they were written, with which. we have 
nothing’ to do. It is, however, au error or an imposition to .calk 
them the Psalms of David: they are a collection, as song-books, 
are now-a-days, from different song-writers, who lived at different 
times. The 187th Psalm could not have been written till more 
than 400 years after the time of David, because it is written. itt 
cominemoration Of an event, the captivity of the Jews in. Babylon, 
which did not happen till that distance of time. * By the rivers 
of Babylon we sat down ; yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows, in the midst. thereof ;. for 
there they that carried us away captive, required of us a song’, 
saying, sing us one of the songs of Zion.’ As a man would say 
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here’ tlie word prophecy is used with the same application it has in the following 
chapter ‘of Lemuel, unconnected with any thing of prediction. . The prayer. of. 
Agur is in the 8th and 9th verses, ‘ Remove fur from me vanity and. lees ; give me 
neither riches nor poverty, but feed me with food, convenient for me.; lest Ibe full and , 
deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest Ibe poor and steal, and take the name of;, 
my God in vain.’ This has not any of the marks of being a Jewish, prayer, for. the, 
Jews never prayéd but when they were in trouble, and never for any thing but 
victofy, vengeance, and riches, : 
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to.an American, or to.a Frenchman, or-to an: Englishman; sing) us 
one of your American songs, or your French songs; or your Kng~ 
lish: songs. This: remark with respect :to the time this: Psalm: was 
written, is of no other use than to shew (among others ‘already _ 
mentioned) the general imposition the world has been) under, «with 
respect. to the authors of the Bible. No regard has) been paid sto 
time, place, and circumstance; and the namesof persons have been 
affixed to the several books, which itsyinsiias ampossible they should 
write, as that a man should walk in procession at his: owm, funeral. 
«The Book of Proverbs... These, like the: Psalms, area collec- 
tion, and that from authors belonging to other nations. than those 
of the Jewish nation, as 1 have shewn in the observations upon the 
Book of Job; besides which, some of the proverbs ascribed to 
Solomon, did not appear till two hundred and fifty. years after ithe 
death of Solomon; for itis said in the Ist verse of the 25th chapter, 
« These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men:of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, copied out.’ It was two hundred ‘and fifty years 
from the time of Solomon to the time of Hezekiah. . When aman 
is-famous and: his name is abroad, hc is made the putative father 
of things he never said or did; and this, most.probably,chas been 
the case with Solomon. It appears to have been the fashion of that — 
day to make proverbs, as it is now..to make jest books, each father 
them: upon those who never saw them, tt big 
<¢ Phe Book of Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher, is, i ae 
to Solomon, and that with much reason, if not with truths odtds 
written as’ the solitary reflections. of a, worn-out. debaucheé, such 
as Solomon was, who doghiog back on scenes hecan no longersen- 
joys‘cries out, Allis vanity / A great ideal of the:'metaphoniand 
of the sentiment is obscure, most probably by. translations; dout 
enough is left to shew they were strongly pointed in the origuial. 
Fiony what is transmitted .to. us of the charactersof Sol oményshe 
was witty, ostentatious, dissolute, and vat. last melancholy: y (He 
lived fast, and died, saihy of the world, atthe age of Aes eesghe 
years. won sf 
«s- Seven hundred wives, and three octets} rencuaiienns cafe 
wotse than noue ; ; and however it may. carry with it the appearance 
of heightened enjoyment, it defeats all the felicity of paffection, by 
Jeaving it no point: to fix upon : divided love is never chappysini Eins 
was the case with Solomon; and if he could not, with’ alk; his, pre- 
tensions to wisdom, discover it beforehand, he merited). Unpitied, 
the mortification he afterwards endured. In this poiutiof view, 
his’ preaching’is unnecessary, because, to know the consequences, 
it is only necessary to know the cause, Seven: hundred wives, and 
three-hundred concubines, would have stood, in place;of: the whole 
book. » It was meedless after zhis to say, that.all was, vanity sand 
vexatron of spirits ‘fortis impossible! to derive happiness f¥énr the 
company) of those whom we deprive of happiness, )) \[iy cls isel 
‘oTo be happy in old-age; it is necessary that) we accustom, our- 
selves to’ objects: that can accompany the mind all.the w yay throngh 
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Aife, and: lind ‘we take the rest as good in their day... The meré 
man of pleasure is miserable in, old age ; and the mere drudge in 
-business is: but little: better : whereas, nubunak philosophy, mathe- 
aaatical and mechanical science, ‘area continual source of tranquil 
pleasure; audin spite of the gloomy dogmas of priests, and of su- 
perstition, the study of those things is the study of the trug the- 
vology 5 3-1t teaches man to know ed to admire the Creator, for the 
principles of science are in the creation, and are unchangeable, and. 
of divine origin. 

“Those who iahlow Benjamin Franklin: will recollect,. that 1 
mind was! ever young; his temper ever serene: science, that never 
‘grows | grey, was always his mistress, He was never without.an ob- 
ject; for: when we cease’ to have-an. object, we become like anin- 
valid im am-hospital waiting for death. 
oof Solomon's Songs are amorous and foolish enough, bat. ‘shach 
wrinkled fanaticism ‘has called divine. . The compilers of the Bible 

shave placed these sougs after the book of Ecclesiastes.; ‘and «the 
chronologists have: affixed) tovthem theivera of) 1014. years’ before 
Christ; at which time Solomon, according to. the same. chronolog 
was nineteen years of age, and was iinen forming his seragtio Tot 
‘wives and -eoncubines. “The Bible-makers and the chronologists 
‘should have managed this matter a little better, and either hake 
said nothing about: the time, or chosen a time less inconsistent with 
‘the ‘supposed divinity of those songs ; for Solomon was then in the 
‘+honey-moon of ‘one thousand debancheries. 
(6 Tt should also have occurred to them, thatias he wrote, if be 
-did write, the book of Ecclesiastes, long after, these:songs, aad in 
which heexclaims, that all is vanity and vexation of spint;;-thathe 
-included:those' songs in that description. This is the more proba- 
ble, because he says, or somebody for himy Ecclesiastes, chapou. 
wer 8,0 ©L got me men singers, and women singers, (most proba- 
bly to sing those songs) and musical instruments of all sorts; .and 
tebe (ver PL.) all was vanity and vexation of spirit.’ The con- 
pilers, however, have done their work but by halves ; for as they 
havegiven°us the sonys, they should have given. us the busies; that 
we: een sing them, 

The vo dkts} called the bovks of the Prophets, filb up all the 
remaining: paitiof the Bible; they are sixteen/in simspuee. begin- 
nia ithy Isaiah, and ending with Malachi; of which have given 
you a list, in the disetvations upou Chroniclesi, OF these sixteen 
prophets, all of whom, except the three last, lived withinothe time 
the'books of Kings and Chronicles were deritteirin two. only; Tsaiah 
aud Jeremiah, ave y mentioned in the history of those wookg Jad shall 
begin with those: two; reserving what’ Lhave:to say on the general 
wharacter of the men called prophets to another part of the works 

“Whoever will take the trouble of reading the book aseribed to 
Isaiah, will find it one of the most wild «md: disorderly, conmposi- 
tions ‘ever put’ together; it has neither beginning, middle; nor 
ends and, except a’short historical part, and a itew sketches of 
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history in two or three of the first chapters, is. one continued inco- 

herent, bombastical rant, full of extravagant metaphor, without 
application, and destitute of meaning ; a school-boy would searcely 
have been excusable for writing such stuff; it is (atleast in trans- 
dation) that kind of composition and false. fre, that.1 is. pavnerly 
called prose run mad. 

*¢ The historical part begins at the 36th Chapter! and. is conti« 
hued to the end of the 39th chapter. It relates to some matters 
that are said to have passed during the reign of Hezekiahy): king of 
Judah, at which time Isaiah vee” This “Fragment of history: ‘be- 
gins and ends abruptly ; it has not the least connection. with the 
chapter that precedes it, nor with that which follows it, nor with 
any other in the book. It is probable that Isaiah wrote this frag~ 
ment himself, because he was an actor in the circumstances it 
treats of; but, except this part, there are scarcely two chapters 
that have any connection with each other: one is entitled, at the 
beginning of the first verse, the burden of Babylon ;- aniidhals the _ 
burden of Moab; another, the burden of Damascus; another, 
the burden of Evy pt ; another, the Uurden of the Desart.of the 
Sea; another, the burden of the Valley of Vision; as you. would 

“say, the story of the Knight of the Burning Mountain, the story 
of Cinderella, or the Children i in the Wood, &«c. &c. is 

*«] have already shewn, inthe instance of the two. last verses ‘of 
Chronicles, and the three first in Ezra, | that the compilers: of ‘the 
Bible mixed and confounded the writings of different authors with 
each other, which alone, were there no other. cause,, is sufficient 
to destroy the authenticity of an compilation, because it is more 
than presumptive evidence that the compilers are ignorant who the 
authors were. A very glaring instance of this occurs in the book 
ascribed to Isaiah ; the latter 1 part of the 44th chapter, and the. be~ 
ginning of the 45th, so far from having been written by Isaiah, 
could only have been written by some person who lived, at least, an 
hundred and fifty years after Isaiah was dead. 

‘¢ These chapters are a compliment to Cyrus, who permitted the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem from the Babyionian captivity, to re= 
build Jerusalem and the temple, as is stated in Ezra. The last 
verse of the 44th chapter, and the beginning of the 45th, are in 
the following words; * That saith of Cyrus, he is my shepherd, 
and shall perform all my pleasure; even saying to Jerusalem, 
thou shait be built; and to the temple thy foundations shall be 
laid: thus suith the- Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand I have holden to subdue nations before him, and I will loose 
the loins of kings to open before him, the two-leaved gates, and the 
gates shallnot be shut; I willgo before thee, &e. 

«What audacity of church and priestly ignorance itis to ims 
pose this book upon the world as the writing of Isaiah, when 
Isaiah, according to their own chronology, died seon after the 
death of Hezekiah, which was 698 years before Christ; and the 
decree of Cyrus, in favour of the Jews returniz ug’ to Jerugiliea was, 
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Reeording to the same chronology, 536 years before Christ; which 
was a’ distance of time between the two of 162 years. { do not 
suppose that the compilers of the Bible made these books, but 
rather that they picked up some loose, anonymons essays, and 
‘put them together under the names of such authors as best suited 
their purpose, They have encouraged the imposition, which is next 
to inventing it; for it was impossible but they must have ob- 
ETE: Pee! Pi: PB a3) : 

~- - When we see the studied craft of the scripture-makers, in 
making every part of this romantic book of school-boy’s eloquence, 
bend to the monstrous idea of a Son of God, begotten by a ghost 
on the body of a virgin, there is no imposition we are not justified 
in suspecting them of. Every phrase and ¢ircumstance is marked 
with the a Ganstth hand of superstitious torture, and forced into 
meanings it was impossible they could have. The head of every 
chapter; and the top of every page, are blazoned with the names of 
Christ and the church, that the unwary reader might suck in the 
-error before he began to read. 

*¢ Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear ason, Isaiah, chap. | 
vil. ver. 14, has been interpreted to mean the person called Jesus 
Christ, and his mother Mary, and has been echoed through chris- 
tendom for more than a thousand years: and such has been the 
rage of this opinion, that scarcely a spot init but has been-staimed 
with blood and marked with desolation in consequence of it. 
‘Though it is not my intention to enter into controversy on subjects 
of this kind, but to confine myself to shew that the Bible is spu- 
rious; and thus, by taking away the foundation, to overthrow at 
‘once the whole structure.of superstition raised thereon ; I will, 
however, stopa moment to expose the fallacious application of 
this passage. : 4 ap 

~ « Whether Isaiah was playing a trick with Abaz, king of Judah, 
to whom this passage is spoken, is no business of mine; I mean 
only to shew the misapplication of the passage, and that it has no 
more reference tg Christ and his mother than it has to me and my 
mother, The story is simply thus: 

: © Phe-king of Syria and the king of Israel (1 have already men- 
tioned that the Jews were split into two nations,*one of which was 
called’ Judah, the capital of which was Jerusalem, andthe other 
Israel) made war jointly against Ahaz, king of Judah, and marched 
their armies towards Jerusalem. Ahaz and_his people became 
alarmed, and the account says, ver. 2. ‘ Their hearts were moved 
as the treésof the wood are moved with the wind? ae 

«Tn this sitaation of things, Isaiah addresses himself to Ahaz,: 
and assures him in the name of the Lord (the cant phrase of all the 
prophets) that these two kings should not succeed against him ; 
and to satisfy Ahaz that this should be the case, tells him to ask 
asign. This, the account says, Ahaz declined doing; giving as 
a@*réason that he would not tempt the Lord; upon which Isaiah, 

wits 9. 
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who bis. theyspeaker, says, vers 14, 4 Therefore, the, Lord» himself 
shall give you a sign; behold a. virgin.shall conceives and: bean. \a 
son sand the 16th verse says, ¢ And beforedhis child shall know.to 
refuse the evil, and-chuse the:goods, the land which thon abherrest 
oF Alveadest/ (meaning: Syria and dhe kingdom of Israel) shall be 
forsaken of;both, berm-kingsi! | Here: then: was athe. sign,) and) the 
time hinited forthe completion of theassurance-or promise 7 name+ 
ly. before this. child should: ksow,to, refuse thesevil, and chuse ithe 
yoada wordt Eve? bwoos¢ds do sur areca ila Tt Ane tisd Pic tae 
$fsayah haying committed, himself thus far, it became necessary 
to him, in order toavoid the imputation of being; false prophet, 
and the consequence, thereof, to takey,measures to, make-this sign 
appean, i Jt{certainly was net adificult thing, dn, any time ofsthe 
world; to-find.a,girlwith eild,,.ortomake! her'-so;,and perhaps 
Isaialy knew. of) one ;beforé-haud'; ‘for LP downot! suppose (that the 
prophets.of) that day wereany: more to be! trusted than, the pests 
of this be that, however as itimay,, shes says inithe next cbapiers 
vets 2..f And'h..took unto | mé-faithfuls itnesses. te; records | Uriel 
the priest, -and, Zechariah,the sou of \Jeberéchiah, sand2] went enie 
the prophetess, and she conceived, dnd: base: @ sons) \o%-\-0o9 ef case 
bots Here then ds the, whole story, footish as itis, of; this child and 
this. virgingsand it,is upou-the, bare-faced perversiobof; thimstery, 
that the book of Matthew, and the impudence,and sordid interests 
of (priests)in -latter times, have founded a theory | whichotheyi call 
the gospel ; and: have apphed this story toosignify the: persom they 
call Jesus, Christ ;pbegottens they ssay,) by ani ghost,-whom,, they 
gallsholys; omithe body sofa woman, engaged in) marriage, sand caf-. 
terwands. marrieds >whom) they, call) a virging 7/7 OU }years: afters this 
fodlish story, wastold,;.a theory which, speaking! fer myself ch lier 
sitate not to believe, aud to say, is as fabulous dnd as falseas God 
isttuelos sui} ted? do eenuli bas ecomeg waliaagqesr estoboins 
ofS But to:shew. the amposition and» falsechood:ef; Isaiah, wei have 
only,,toattetid tothe) sequel) of this storys whichs though yitors 
passed;over.in sileuge in:sthe book of Isaiah) as related inthe. 26th 
chaptenof sthe 2d Chronicles ;) and which is; that instead dofy these 
two kings failing in their attempt against Aliaz! king of shidah;vas 
deaiah had. pretended) to: foretell inn the name! of: the Lerds; they suc- 
ceeded; Ahiaz was defeated, and destroyed);-amhundredatdtwenty 
thousand, of his, people owere, slaughtered; Jérusalem (was, qolub- 
dered, and:two. hundred thousand: women, and), sonsxandsdaugh> 
tets,,earriedy into captivity. ©) Thus mudhiforthis lying, prophet 
undbsainpéstor) Isaiahy and the) hook of falsehoods: that obears:his 
named dhpassien,tetheiboal fe isesd bath vexseubedoudshl ted? 
i) “derennah,¢ "Dhiss prophet, cas be isicalted, lived im othe; thave 
that, Nebuchadnezzar besieged! jertsalem,, in the:reigniof /Zede- 
knah, the last kimg of Jadah; ‘and the saspicioni was stiong against 
hun, thatos+he was a traitor vin the joterest: of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Every thug relating: toJeremish shews hiny to haye been a man of 
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anequivocal’ character? in his metaphor of the potter and the 
clay, chap. xviii, he guards his prognostications in sach-a crafty 
manner, as ‘always to leave himself a door to escape by in case the 
event! should be’ contrary to’ what he had’ prodicted, 996 °°) o< 
“Inthe Mth and: 8th verses of that chapter, ‘he makes the ‘Als 
mighty to'say,°* At’ what instant I shall speak concerning a tia- 
tion, and: concerning a'kingdom, to pluck’ up, ‘and to pull: down, 
and* ‘destroy it: ifethat nution, against whom ] have pronounced, 
turn from their evil, I will repent me of the evil that I thought'to 
do unto’ them? Here was a proviso against one side of vie: “cuse : 
now for the other side. 
ust Verses Gand Oy Ate what? inistant T shall spank ‘eonodinhag 

a! ittatinayi ‘and'concerning u kingdom, to‘build and to-plant it; rf) it 
dowevillin my: sight, that it obey not my voice: then Twill repent 
mé of’ the good wherewith I said I> would’ benefit’ them.” ‘Here is 
a “proviso- agaitist the other side; ‘and, according ‘to’ this’ plan of 
prophésying;: a prophet could never be wrong,’ showéver’ mistaken 
the! Almivhty might’be!’: This sort of “absurd subterfuge, and this 
munuer of ‘speaking: of thes Almighty, as “one would: speak oP a 
mun, 18 Consistent’ with nothing but the stupidity of the Bibles 

buss lAls to the authenticity of the book, itis ouly’ necessary to tad 
itm order to decide positively, that, though some passavés records 
edotherein' ‘may have’ been spoken by Jereiiahy he isnot the author 
ofthe béok: | The historicat ‘parts, 1f they? Gan ‘be ‘ealled ‘by ‘that 
name,Oare/im the! inest:confused ‘condition’: the® sate « events) aré 
several tinves. repeated, and that in a manner different, and: some= 
timbsiin contradiction toveach other; and this ‘disorder’ runs even 
to thelastechapter, where the history, upon which the greater part 
of the book: has been employed, ‘begins a-new, and ends abraptty! 
‘Phe book! has alb the appearancesof | being a medley: ‘of unconnected 
anecdotes, respecting persons and things of that time, collected 
together inthe samerude manner as if ‘the various and-contradic- 
tor aecoants; that are to’-be found“in’w bundle of news; papers; 
#especting persons and things of the present day, were put’ toge> 
her without ‘date,sorder, or Epplucation! t will give tworor three 
vexainples of this kind, : 

oa Tbappears, from the account of the sath ehaister, that sh 
army of) Nebuchadnezzar,-whichis called ‘the army ‘of the Chal 
deans,’ had beseiged Jerusalem some time ; and) on’ their ‘hearing 
that the army: of Pharaoh, of Evypt,; was marching against them: 
they-raised the seige, and retreated for a ‘time. | It may’ here “be 
proper to inention; im order to understand this confused history, 
that Nebuchadnezzar had beseiged and ‘take Jerusalem, during 
the!reign of Jehoiakim,:the predecessor of Zedekiah; aud: tat’ it 
was Nebuchadnezzar who had made Zedekich king, or rathet vice- 
sroy sz and: that=:this second seige, of which the book of Jeremiah 
treats, was im consey uence of the revolt) of Zedekiah against Nes 
ibuchadnezzar.>: Vhis willy isome nieasure, account for “the Sus- 
picion that affixes itself to Jeremiah, of being a traitor, and in the 
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interest of Nebuchadnezzar; whom Jeremiah sa in the 43rd 
chap. ver. 10, the servant of God. 

“The Tth verse of this chapter (the 37th) says ¢ «And it came to 
pass, that, when the anny of ‘the Chaldeans was broken up from 
Jerusalem, for fear of Pharaoh’ s army, that Jeremiah went foitl 
out of Jerusalem, to go (as this aceount states) into the land. of 
Benjamin, to separate himasel F thence in the midst of the people} 
and when he was in .the gate of Benjamin a captain of the ward 
was there, whose name was [rijah ; and he took Jeremiah the pro- 
phet, saying, Thou. fullest away to the Chaldeans : then’ Jeremiah 
sard, It is false, I fall not away to the Chaldeans.’ . Jeremiah being 
thus stopped and accused, was, after being examined, ‘committed 
to prison, on suspicion of being a traitor, where he remained, as is 
stated in the last verse of this chapter. 

‘* But the next chapter gives an account of the fiifiModthicn® of 
Jeremiah, which has no baier tind with this account, but ascribes 
his tmprisonment to another circumstance, and for which we must 
go back to the2Ist chapter. It is theré' stated, yer. 1, that Zede- 
kiah sent Pashur, the son of Malchiah, and Zephaniah, the son of 
Maaseiah the priest, to Jeremiah, to enquire of him concerning? ‘Ne- 
bachadnezzar, whose i was then before Jerusalem ; and Tare 
miah said to them, ver. 8, * Thus saith the Lord, Behold’ set before 
you the way of life, and the way of death; he that abideth in this 
city shall die by the sword, and by the faminey and by the pesti- 
lence; but he that goeth ont and falleth to the Chaldeans that be- 
siege you, he shall live, and his life shall be unte him fora prey.’ 

‘« This interview aud. conference breaks off abruptly. at the end 
of the 10th verse of the. 2st chapter ; and,such is the disorder of 
this book, that we have to pass over sixteen chapters,! upon various 
subjects, in order to come at the continuation and‘event ‘of ‘this 
conference ; and this brings us to the first verse of the 38th. chap- 
ter, as, have just cantina. 

The 38th ehapter opens with saying, “Then Shephatiah, the son 
of Mattan ; Gedaliah, the son of Pashurs and Jweal, the son sof 
Shelemiah; and Pathar, the. sou of Matehiah 3: (have are more 
persons inentioned than in the 2ist chapter) heard the words that 
Jeremiah spoke unto, the people, saving: Thus saith the,Lord, He 
that remaineth in this city, shall dée by, the swords the famine, and 
by the pestilence ; but he that goeth forth to the Chaldeans’ shall 
live, for he shall have his life for a prey, and shall live ; (whieh 
are the words of the conference) therefore (say they to Zedekiah) 
We beseech thee, let this;man, be put to death, for thus. he» weak- 
cnelhithe hands of the men of war that remain in thisscity, and 
the hands of all the people in spenking sich words unto them ; for 
this, man seeketh not the welfare of the people, but the hurt 2’ und 
at the sixth, verse it is,said, ‘Then they,took Jeremiah, and put 
him into a dungeon of Mileliah. } 

‘« These two accounts are different and contradictory... The one 
ascribes his imprisonment to his attempt to escape cut of the city ; 
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the other to his preaching and prophecying in the city; the one to, 
his being seized by the guard at the gate; the other to his being 
accused before Zedekiah, by the conferees.* | 


_‘‘Io the next chapter (the 39th) we have another instance of the 
disordered state of this book ; for notwithstanding. the.siege of the 
city, by Nebuchadnezzar, has been the subject of several of the 
-preceding chapters, particularly the 37th and 88th, the 89th chap- 
ter begins as if not a word had been said upon the subjéct ; and as 
if the reader was to be informed of every particular ‘respecting it ; 
for it beens with saying, ver. 1, ¢ In the ninth year of Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, in the tenth month, came Nebuchadnezzar, king 
iB th glut and all his army, against Jerusalem, and besieged vf,” 
_ But the instance in the last Chapter (the 52d) is still more glar- 
ing ; for though the story has been told over and over again, this 
chapter still supposes the reader not to know any thing of it, for 
it begins by saying, ver. 1, ‘Zedekiah was one.and twenty years 
old when he began to reign, and he reigned eleven.years in. J erusa- 
lem, and his mother's name was Humutal, the, daughter, of Jere- 
miah, of Libnah, (ver. 4.) And it came to pass, in the ninth year. of 
has reign, in the. tenth month, that Nebuchadnezzar, King of Ba- 
hylon,, came, he and all his, army, against. Jerusalem, and pitched 
against it, and built forts agamst ut, Se. Fe. “ 
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«* ® T observed two chapters 16th, and 17th, in the first: book ‘of Samuel, that 

contradict, each other with respect to, David, and the manner he became a¢quainted 
with Saul; as the 37th and 38th chapters of the book of Jeremiah contradict each 
‘ether with respect to’ the cause of Jeremiah’s imprisonment. 13 

Dy the 46th chapter of Samuel, it is said, that ansevil spirit of God troubled 
Saul, and that his. servants advised, him (asa remedy) -“to.geck. out.a.man who 
was'a cupning player upon the harp.’ And Saul said, yer. 17, ‘ Provide now a 
man that ean play well, and bring him unto me.’ Then answered one of his ser- 
vants, and said, * Behold, I have scen a son of Jesse, the Bethlemite, that is ctn- 
ining in playing, ‘anda mighty man, and a man of war, and prudént in matters, 
and a-comely person, and the Lord is with him ;’ wherefore Saul sent messengers 
unto Jesse, and said, ‘ Send me David, thy son.’ And [verse 21] Dayid came to 
Saul, and stood before him, and he loved him greatly, and he became his armour- 
bearer ; and when the evil spirit of God was upon Saul, [verse 23] David took his 
harp, and played with his band, and Saul was refreshed, and was well. 
oer But the next chapter [17] gives an account, all different to this, of the man- 
‘ner that, Saul. and David) became acquainted. . Here \it is ascribed. to Wayid’s 
‘encounter, with;Goliah, when Dayid was sent. by. his father to carry provision to 
his brethren in the camp., In the 55th verse of this chapter it is said, ‘ And when 
Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine [Golidh] he said to Abner, the Gap- 
tain of the’ host, Abner, whose son is this youth? And Abner said, As thy soul 
liveth) Ovking, I: cannot tell. And the King said, Inquire: thou whose son ‘the 
Stripling is. . And as David: returned from the. slaughter of the Philistine; Abner 
took him and brought him before Saul, with the head of the Philistine in, his 
hand ; and Saul said unto him, Whose son art thou, thou young men 4 And David 
answered; I am the 'son of ‘thy. servant Jesse, the Bethlemite.’. These two accounts 
belie cach other, because each of ther supposes Saul and David mot! to Have 
down each other before. ‘This book, the Bible, is toe ridiculows ‘ever for 
criticism. 
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* Tis not possible that any one nian, and move particularly, Jere. 
imiah, could have been the writer of this book. The errors ate 
such ; as could not have been committed by any person sitting dowu 
to compose a work. . Were I, or any other man, to write in sucha 
disordered manner, nobody ‘would read what was written ; and 
Gus, body would suppose that the writer was in a state of 1 Insani- 
ty, The only way, therefore, to account for this disorder is, that 
the book is a medley of detached unauthenticated anecdotes, put 
together by some stupid book-maker, under the name of Jeremiah ; 
because many of them refer to him, and to. the circumstances of 
the times he lived in. 

«© OF the duplicity , and of the false’ prtafetionl? of Jeremiah, ‘T 
shall mention two instances, and then proceed to review the, te- 

mainder of the Bible. — 
aie lt appears from the 38th chapter, that’ when yeraaiati was’ ‘in 
prison, Zedekiah sent for him, and at this interview, ‘which was 
private, Jeremiah pressed it strongly on Zedekiah to surrender 
himself to the enemy. ‘ Jf, says he, (ver. 17,) thou wilt assuredly 
go forth unto the king of Babylon's princes, then thy soul shall 
hive,’ &c. . Zedekiah was apprehensive that what passed at this con- 
ference, should be known ; and he said to Jeremiah (ver. 25.)° “if 
the p princes (meaning those of Judah) bear that I have talked‘ with 
thee; and they come unto thee and say unto thee, Declaré wnt us 
now what thou bast said unto the king; hide it not from’ ws, and 
we will not put thee to death; and also. what. the king said unto 
thee; then thou shalt say unto them, I presented my supplication 
before the king; that he would not cause me to tetum ‘to! Jona- 
“ than’s house to die there. Then came all the princes unto Jere- 
miah, and asked him, and he told them according to all the words ° 
the king had commanded.’ Thus this man of God, as he'is called, 
could tell_a lie, or very strongly prevaricate, when he supposed it 
would answer his purpose : for certainly he did not go to Zedekiah 
«to make hissupplication, neither did he make it ; he went betau’se 
he was sent for, and he employed that oppor tunity to advise’ eee 
kiah to. surrender himself to Nebuchadnezzar. 

** In the 34th clippter, is a prophecy of Jeremiah to Zedékiah, 
in these words ,(ver. 2) * Thus saith the Lord, Behold T will give 
this city, into, the hands of the king of Baby fon.’ and he will bar D 
it, with fire; and thou shalt not escape out of his hand; but ‘that . 
thon, shalt surely be taken, and delivered into his hand; avid thine 
eyes. shall behold the eyes of the king of Baby lon; ‘and he shall 

speak with thee mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon. 
Yet hear the word of the Lord; O Zedekiah, king of Judih, thus 
saith the Lord, Thou shalt not die by the sword, ith thou shalt die 
in peace ; and with the burnings of thy fathers, the former kings 
that were before thee, so shall they burn odours for thee, and they 
will lument thee, saying, Ah, Lord; for I have prea ne a. the 
word, saith the Lord.” 

«* Now, instead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes of the king of 
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Babylon, and. speaking with him mouth to mouth, and dying in 
_peace, and with the. Durning of odours, as at the funeral of his fathers 
(as Jeremiah had declared the Lord himself had pronounced) thé re- 
verse, according to the 52d chapter, was the case; it is there said 
(ver. 10) ‘That the. king of Babylon slew the sons ‘of Zedekiah, 
before his eyes ; ‘then he pul out the eyes of ‘Ledekiah, apd bound 
him in chains, and. carried him to. Babylon, and put hin’ in prison 
till the day of his death,’ What then can we say of these prophets, 
but that they are impostors and liars ? 

« As for Jeremiah, he experienced none e of thosé evils. “He was 
taken into favour by Nebuchadnezzar, who gave him'in charge’ to 
ithe captain of the guard, (chap. xxxix. ver. 12) ¢ Take him (said 
_he) and look well to him, ‘and do him no harn; but do unto him, even 
as he shall say unto thee.’ Jeremiah joined” himself afterwards’ to 
np ot RNS and went about prophesying for, him’ agatiist the 

eyptiaus, who had marched to the relief of Jerusalein while ‘it was 
_ besieged. - Thus. much for another of. the dying prophets, and’ the 
book “that bears his name. °° aye 

“© [have been the more particular in treating of the bodkS 4s- 
_euibed to, Isaiah and Jeremiah, because those two are spoken of inthe 

i hooks.of. Kings and of Chronicles, which the others are wot. ° Phe 
d remainder of the books ascribed to the men called prophets, YF shall 
_ not trouble. myself much about; bat take them colicetively 1 into ‘the 
obser vations I shall offer on the, character of the inen styled’ prophets. 
a+, f°: Jn. the former part of the Age of Reason, Thave said thatthe 
word: prophet was the Bible-word for poct, and that the flighits and 
metaphors of the Jewish poets have been foolishly erected into what 
are now, called prophecies. I am sufficiently justified in this Opinion, 
‘ not only. because the books called the pr ophecies are written in poeti- 
cal language, but because there is no, word in the Bible, except it be 
_ the word prophet, that. describes what we mean by a poet. } have 
also, said, that, the word signifies 2 performer upon musical instru- 
nents; of, which | have given some instances; such as that’ of a 
‘ company of pr ophets prophesying with psalteries, with tabrets, with 
pipes, with harps, &c. and that Saul prophesied with them, 1’Sam. 
_gebap: My ver.0; It appears from this passage, and from other parts 
_ in, the book, of. Samuel, that the word prophet was ‘confined to signify 
_poetny, and music ; aor the person who was supposed to have a Visioa- 
¢ BRY insight, into ‘concealed things, was not a prophet but ‘a “seer* 
(Fk Sam, chap, ix. yer, 9); andit was not till after the word ‘see)"went 
out of use (which. most, robably” was when Saul banished’ those he 
called awizards) that the profession of the seer, or the ‘art of seeing 
bee ame incorporated, into the word prophet. 
cA ccording te the moderit nicanlug’ ¢ ‘of ‘the word prophet and “pro- 
phesyingy it signifies foretelling events ‘to a great distas ice of tine ; : 
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no Dibnow not what i$ the Webrem Sonn ‘hat corres onde | 3 the ord seer in 
English ; but 1 observe it is translated into French by. Le Vouant,, from ge verb 
, totrto seej. and which means the person who sees, OF {he seer. : 38 
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and it. became necessary to the inventors. of the gospel to.give it this 
latitude of meaning, in order to apply, or, to lea es what they. call... 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, to the times of the New 5 but, 
according to the Old Testament, the prophesying of. the seer,)an 
afterwards of ‘the prophet, so far as the meaning of the word seer 
was incorporated into that of prophet, had reference only to things of. 
the time then passing, or very closely cannected with it;, such as the. 
event of 'a battle they were going to engage in, er of .ajourney,..or of. 
any enterprise they were going to. undertake, or of any..circumstance 
then pending, or of’ any difficulty they were then inj jallof, which 
had immediate reference to themselves (as in the case already, men=.,. 
tioned’ of Ahaz and Isaiah with respect to the expression, Behold, a. 
virgin shall’ conceive and, bear a son) aud not to, any,distant future: 
time. It was that kind of prophesying that eorresponds. to, what we... 
call fortune-tellime; such as casting nativities, predicting ziches,;fore >: 
tunate’ or uiforttinate marriages, conjuring for lost goods, &¢« 5. and tw 
it is the fraud of the Christian church, not that.of the Jews ; andthe.» 
ignoranée and the superstition of modern, not that of ancient timesyo 
that ‘elévated those poetical—musical—coni wing-—dreamingstrol-, 
ing gerry, into the rank they have since had, . ., wigan 


“But, besides this general character of all the prophets,,.they.» 
had also a’ particular character, . They were in. parties, and theys:9' 
prophesied for or against, according to the party they were with.;. as w 
the poetical and political writers of the present day write in defence 
of the party they associate with against the other.. cco one 

‘* “After the Jews were divided into. two nations, thatiof Judah 
and ‘that of Israel, each party had its prophets, who abused: and: 
accused éach other of being false prophets, lying prophets, impos- « 
tors sk err ey Se ered orcdyets 2S 

<< "Phe prophets of the party of Judah prophesied, against the. 
prophets of the party of Israel; and those of the party of Israel 
against those of Judah. ‘This party prophesying shewed itself im- 
mediately on the separation under the first two rival kings Rehoboam: | 
and Jeroboam. The prophet that cursed, or prophesied, against the 
altar that Jeroboam had built in Bethel, was of the party of Judah, 
wheré Rehoboam was. king; and he “was en his..return, 
home, bya prophet of the party of Israel, who said, unto him, 
(1 Kings, chap. x.) ‘ Art thow the man of God, that came ,from 
Judah? and he said I am.’ Then the prophet of, the,party of. 
Israel said to him, ‘f ama prophet also, as thou, art. (signifying of | 
Judah,) ard an angel spake unto me by the word of the. Lord, say-.. 
ing, Bring him back with thee unto thine house, that he may eat 
bread and drink water: but (says the 18th verse,) he lied unto him.’ 
The event, however, according to the story,.is, that the pro phet of 
Judah never got back to Judah,. for he was found dead on the road, 
by the contrivance of the prophet of Israel, who, no doubt, was 
called a true prophet by his own party, and. the prophet of Judah a 
lying prophet. + poe Se ee ree i 

‘* Inthe third chapter of the second of Kings, a story. is related». 
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of prophesying or conjuring, that shews, in several particulars, the 
character of a prophet. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and Joram, 
king of Israel, had for a while ceased their party animosity, and.en- 
tered into an alliance; and these two, together with the, king of 
Edom, engaged in a war against the king of Moab., After uniting, 
and marching their armies, the story says, they were jin great dis- 
tress for water, upon which Jehoshaphat said, ‘Js there not here a 
prophet of the Lord, that we may enquiré of the Lord by him? 
and one of the servants of the king of Israel said, here is Elisha, 
b yes was of the party of Judah.) And Jehoshaphat, the king of 

uduh, said, the word of the Lord is with him. The story then, , 
says, that these three kings went down to Elisha; and when. Elisha 
(who, as I have said, was a Judahmite prophet) saw the king of 
Israel,’ he said unto him, ‘ What have I to do with thee, get thee.to 
the prophets of thy father and the prophets of thy mother... Nay 
but, said the king of Israel, the Lord hath called these three kings 
together, to: déliver them into the hand of the king of Moab,’ 
(meaning because of the distress they were in for water); upon 
which Elisha’ said; * 4s the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom L 
stand, surely, were it not that I regard the presence of Jehosha- 
phats king of Judah, I would not look towards thee, nor see thee.’ 
Here; is-all the:venom and vulgarity of a party prophet. We. have 
now to see the performance, or manner of prophesying. i 

“Ver, 15. © Bring me, said Elisha, a minstrel: and it came_to 
pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came 
upon him? Here is the farce of the conjurer. Now for the pro- 
phecy :** And Elisha said, (singing most probably tothe . me he 
was playing) Thus saith the Lord, Make this valley full of 
ditches ;’ which was just telling them what every countryman could 
have told them, without etther fiddle or-farce, that the way .to get 
water was to dig for it. 

‘¢ But as every conjuror is not famous alike for the same thing, so 
neither were those prophets ; for though all of them, at least, those 
I have spoken ef, were famous for lying, some of them excelled im 
cursing. Elisha, whom 1 have just mentioned, was a chief in this 
branch'‘of prophesying ; it was he that cursed the forty-two. children 
in the‘name of the Lord, whom the two she-bears came and devour- 
ed. ‘We are'to’ suppose that those children were of the party of 
Israel; ‘but‘as those who’ will curse will lie, there is just as much 
credit to be given to this story of Elisha’s two. she-bears as there is 
to that of the Dragon-of Wantley, of whom it is said :— 

Y Poor children three devoured he, 
That could not with him grapple ; 
And at one sup he eat them up, 
As a man would eat an apple. 


‘* [here was another description of men called prophets, . that 
amused themselves with dreams ‘and visions ; but whether by, night 
or by day, we know not. These, if they were not quite harmless, 
were but little misthievous. Of this class are 
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* Ezekiel and Daniel ; and) the first. question upon thoke: nwioky 
as upon all: the others, is, Are they: Srna fink 85 were haji 
‘written by Ezekieb and Daniel? 

‘* Of this there is'no proof; but so si as: my « own eat saenys ni 
am more inclined to believe they were, than that they werejnot. . My 
reasons for this opinion are as follow: First, Because those books 
do not contain internal evidence to prove they were’ not’ written by 
Ezekiel and Daniel, as the books ascribed to’ Moses; Joshua, Samuel, 
&o. &c. prove they were not written by Moses; Joshua, Samuel, Xe. 

Secondly, Because they were not written till after the ‘Babylomsh 
captivity ‘began ; andithere is) good reason to) believe, that nov any 
book im ‘the Bible was written before, that-period,; jat. least, 3” is 
proveable, from the books themselves, as 1 have already shewn, that 
they were not written till after the commencement of the Jewish: mo- 
narchy.. A 
_ a ees Thirdly, Because the manner in- which "pe books” “ascribed to 
Ezekiel and Daniel are written, agrees with the condition these! men 
‘were 1 in at the time of writing” them: * 2 AE Ae 
_ €© Had the numerous cominentators aad priests, who have faolishty 

: eniployed or wasted their time in pretending to'ex pound and unriddle 
those books, been carried into captivity, as Ezekiel and Daniel were, 
it would have greatly improved their intellecis,.in’ comprehending 
the reason for this mode of ‘writing, and have saved theni the trou- 
ble of-racking their invention, as they-have done, to no,purpose ; 
for they would have! found that themselves would be soblige to, write 
whatever they had to write, respecting their own affairs, or those of 
their friends, or of their eee in a see gee Seems = these 
‘ine have‘done.* Loe a bo bets 
“6 Phese’ two books differ from all the rest ; nfar itis cig ‘those 
that are filled with accounts of dreams: ‘and’visions;’ and this: dif- 

“ference arose from the situation the wnters were im/as prisoners! vof 
‘war, or prisoners of state, ina foreign country, which obligedsthem 
t) convey even the most trifling information to each other, sandoall 
their political projects or opinions, in obscure and ‘metaphiorical 
terms. They pretend to have dreamed dreams, and:seen-visioiis, 
because it was tnsafe for them to speak facts: oriplain languages 5 We 
ought, however, to suppose, that the persons’ to whom ‘they ‘wrote 
understood what they meant, and ‘that it was notaintended any body 
else should, But these busy commentators: :and priests have ubeen 
puzzling their wits to find out what it was not'intended they = 
know, and with which they have nothing to do, esotiy ei) adie 

“© Ezekiel and Daniel were carried prisoners ‘to: Babylon, under 
the first captivity, im the’ time of Jeboiakim, nine years before the 
second captivity in the time of “Zedekiah. The. Jews were then) stili 
numerous, and had considerable force at Jerusalem and)asvit is:tia- 
tural to suppose that men, in the situation of Ezekiel and Daniel, 
‘would be meditating: ‘the recovery of their country, ands their own 
‘deliverance, ‘it 18 ‘réasénable to suppose, that the aecountsiofdreams 
and visions, with ‘whith theséboeks aréditled, avemo other thanva 
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disguised mode! of correspondence,’ to facilitate thdse\ objecis? it 
served then as ‘a cypher, orsecret alphabet. df they are not) this, 
they are tales, reveries, and nonsense 3 or at least, a fanciful way of 
weating off the wearisomeness ‘ge we bees ; but ne es is, 
ahey are'the former, “' 


While. Mr. Carlile was. reading this paragraph, the, Chief 
Iushise ordered..candles.. to fo brought into the Court. 
While the candles. were preparing,, he addressed. the, Chief 
—_ dee as followsi) o>: 

My Lord; 1 wish your Lordship would ate me- aby 
adjontiiing: the Court until’ to-morrow morning, “pe Idee! 
exhausted, ‘and find I éannot proceed’ much furthers s0vo% 

“Chief yastice “2T cantiot yet adjourn the Court; but you 
can_ retire for a few minutes, and take some refreshméitt? 
cal tea Carlile. then, withdrew v rith a few friends. Candles 
were introduced at half past. five; the law-officers of the 
Crown appeared in close cony ersation, and after an absence 
ofabout fire: minutes, Mr. Carlile returned, and was about 
to proceed, whens") - 
oulDhe Chief: Justice «observed, that. c one of the Jary.y was 
absent from the'box, although within hearing, and. thatthe 
‘Defendant had’ better wait until hewas in-his pineeto ie 
‘thie! retain: ‘of. “this ‘Jaryman, he proceeded: wei) DIO 10% 


1s eskict lneeriti his’ book- by speaking of a vision “of ch pi sins 

and of a vision of a wheel within a wheel, which he says he saw by 
the irivers Chebar, in the land of his captivity. Is it, not, reasonable 
io supposes that by thecherubims he meant the temple, at Jerusalem, 
where they dad: figures, of cherabiins ? and. by .a. wheel . within a 
wheebo(svhich, asa figures. has. always. been, understood to. signify 
‘(political contrivance) the project or means of recovering Jerusalem? 
iniithe; latter part-of; bis: book, he supposes himself transported ;to 
Jerusalemy: and: into the temple; and he refers back to the vision on 
the river: Chebar,/and says (chap. xlii. ver. 3,) that this .last, vision 
was-like ‘th e:vision on: the, river Chebar ;, which indicates,-that.those 
pretended: dreams: and, visions: had ,for their object the recovery. of 
Jerusalem, and nothing further, 

vot Assto theromantic interpretations and applications, wild as. the 
dreams and visions they, undertake to-explain, which commentators 
and priests have made.of those books, that,of conyerting them. into 
things» whicly they call prophecies, and»making them. bend. to»times 
and: citcumstances,.as” far remote even as, the, (present day,, it, shews 
the: fraud) or thes extreme folly tol cuhiehs aredulity or priestaratt 
can goon oti 

you Sénrbely any: ahoiek can: be, more absurd,.than, to suppose. that 
men situatedoass Ezekiel and Daniel, were, whose country was over- 
run;! and in thespossession.of-the enemy, all:their friends and jrela- 
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tions in, captivity abroad, or in slavery at home, .er amassacred, or am 
continual danger of it; scarcely any thing, 1 say, can be moreab- 
surd, than to suppose that,such men should find nothing-to. do: but 
that.ef employing. their time and. their thoughts. about what was, to 
happen. to other natious a thousand, or two thousand years, after they 
were dead;.at the same time, nothing is more natural,. than that 
they should meditate the, recovery of J erusalem, and their.own deliver- 
ance; and that, this was the sole object of all the obscure and appa- 
rently: frantic writings contained in those books. 

“« In this sense, the mode of writing used im those two, book’ being 
forced by necessity, and not adopted by. cheice,, is not, irrational ; 
but if we are to use the books as prophecies, they are false. Inthe 
29th. chapter.of Ezekiel, speaking of Egypt, ;it.is said,» (yer. 11,) 
* No fvot of man should pass through it, nor foot of beast should 
pass. through it; nether shall.it be imhabited for forty years, 
This.is what neyer came to pass, and consequently it is false, asi all 
the books Lhave already viewed are. I here. close this path of the 
subject, 

“In the former part.of the Age. ¢; ’ Reason, L-have spoken) od 
Jonah, and of the story of him and the whale, A. fit story for ridi- 
cule,, if it was written to be believed; orof. laughter, if it owas! ims 
tended. to try what credulity could: swallows for. ifat could aracer 
Jonah and the-whale, it could swallow any things 

. § But, .asiis already shewn.in the observations, on the henki he flabt 
and of Proverbs, it 18 not. always certain which of the books im the 
Bible are originally. Hebrew, or only translations from books of the 
Gentiles sto, Hebrew 5. and as the book.of Jonah, so far from treat- 
ing. of the affairs of the Jews,: says nothing upon that.subject, but 
treats altogether of the Gentiles, it is more probable that it -is-a book 
of the Gentiles than of the Jews; and thatit. has been written as.a 
fable, to expose the nonsense and satirize the vicious and ipatigngnt 
character of a Bible prophet, or a predicting priest. 

« Jonah. is represented, first, as a disobedient prophet, running 
away from his mission, and taking shelter aboard a vessel. of the 
Gentiles, bound from Joppa to Tarshish; as if he ignorantly sup- 
posed, by sueh a paltry contrivance, he could hide. himself: where 
God could.not find him. The vessel is overtaken by a storm-at sea; 
andthe mariners, all of whom are Gentiles, beheving it to bea judg- 
ment,;.on account of some one on board who had committed, a-crime, 
agreed to cast lots, to discover the offender; and .the lot fell upon 
Jonah, ~ But, before this, they had cast/all their waresand merchan- 
dize overboard, to lighten the vessel, while Jonah, like.a stupid fel- 
low, was fast asleep in the hold, 

“ After the! lot had designated Jonah. to be the se Te dling 
questioned him te-know who and what. he was? and he told them he 
was an. Hebrew ; and the story implies, that he. confessed himself 
to be guilty.. But these Gentiles, instead of sacrificing him.at once, 
without pity or mercy, asa. ¢ompany of Bible prophets oF priests 
would have done by'a Gentile in the same case, and a. . tis: related 
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Samuel liad-done by Agag, and Moses by the women and children ; 
they endeavoured to'save him, though at the risk of their own lives ; 
for the aceount says, * Nevertheless (that is, though Jonah was a 
Jew, and a foreigner, and the cause of all their misfortunes, and the 
loss of their cargo,) the men'rowed hard to bring the boat to land, 
but they gould not, for the sea wrought, and was tempestuous 
against them,’ Stull, however, they were unwilling to’ put the fate 
of the lot into execution ; and they cried (says the account) unto the 
Lord, saying, ‘ We beseech thee, O Lord, let ws not perish for this 
man's lifeand lay not upon us innocent blood ; for thou, O Lord, 
hast° done as it pleased thee.’ ‘Meaning thereby, that'they didnot 
presume to judge Jonah: guilty, since that he might be innocent; but 
that they considered the lot chat had fallen upon *him-as’ a decrée-of 
God, or as it pleased God. The address of this prayer shews that 
the Gentiles worshipped one Supreme Being, and that they weré not 
idolators; ‘as the Jews’ represented them to bes But the storm’ still 
continuing, and the danger increasing, they put the fate of the “lot 
into execution, and cast Jonah into the sea; where, according to the 
Story, a great fish swallowed him up whole and alive! : 
uf We have now to consider Jonah securely housed from ‘the storm 
m the'fish’s belly. | Here we are told that be prayed; “but the prayér _ 
is’a'made-up prayer, taken from various parts of the Psalms, with- 
out connection or consistency, and adapted to’ the ‘distress, but 
not.at all'to the condition that Jonah was in. \ Itis such a-prayer as 
a Gentile, who might know something of the Psalms, could’ copy 
out forhim. “This cireumstance alone, were there‘no othet, is’ suffi- 
cient to indicate that the whole is a made-up story. The prayer, how- 
ever, iS: supposed ‘to have answered the purpose, and the'story goes on 
(taking: off at the same time the cant language of a Bible-prophet,} 
saying, * The Lord spake wnto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah 
upon dry land.” ; a ; 

‘¢ Jonah then rec¢ived' a'second mission to Nineveh, with which 
he'sets out; and we have now to consider him‘as‘a'preacher.. "The 
distress he is represented to have suffered, and remembrance of his 
own disébediencé asthe cause of it, and the sriracutous escape heis 
supposed to have had, were sufficient, one’ would conceive, to’ have 
impressed ‘him with sympathy and benevolence in’ the execution ‘of 
his mission; but, imstead of this, he enters the city with denuncia~ 
tion’ and malediction in his mouth, erying, « Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.’ : sti: 
ins We havesnow to consider this supposed missionary in the last 
act of his ‘mission; and here it is that the malevolent: spirit ‘ofa 
Bible-prophet, or of a predicting priest, appears i all that blackness 
of character, that men ascribe to the being they'call the devil. 

** Having published his predictions, he withdrew, says the story, 
to the east side of the city. But for what? not to contemplate; ‘in 
retirement, the mercy of his Creator to himself, or to others; but’ to 
wait, with malignant impatience, ‘the’ destruction of Nimevely: “It 
camé to pass, however, as the story relates, that the Ninevites re- 
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formed, and that Gods according tothe Bibles phrase, repented: haw 
of the évilhe had:said he woulda downto them, and didit nets oThisy: 
saith the first verse of the last chapter, displeased Junuh exceeds 
ingly; aud he was very angry.) His obdurate: heart) would vather: 
that all Ninevehshould be destroyed, and every soul; young and: eld; 
perish in its rains, than that his prediction should not be> fulfilled. 
‘To expese the character of a ‘prophet still) more, a gourd is made ‘to 
grow upsin the night, that promiseth' him an agreeable; shelter from 
the heat:ofithe ‘sun; in the ops ro whieh he is retired 5. ele he next 
niorning'itidiess) © | anin, qasla ated? 1: Sth 

“« Here the rage of the peoples heetinegac eatiestind: sack he i as) 
ready to destroy himself, * Lt is better; said he, for me to: dze than 
io five” This brings ona ‘supposed ‘ex postulation between theoAl+ 
mighty and the prophet; - in which the | former’ Says, - te Dostithou 
well’ to be angry for the gourd? And Jonah said Edowell toobe 
angry even unto:deuth. ‘Then said the Lord, Thou hast had peti. 
on the gourd, for which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it 
to grow, which came up in anight, and perished t ina night ; and 
should Enot spare Nineveh, that great city, in which are more 
than threescore thousand persons, that curtnot discern between their 
right hand and their left? 

ot) Bereis both the winding up of: the/satires;and the moral/of the 

fable. »oAs>a satire it strikes against the character ofall the Bible- 
prophets,» and against all the indiscriminate, judgments. upon /aven, 
women; and children, swith: which this lying. book, . the» Biblej;is 
crowded ;:sueh.as Noah’s flood, the destruction. of the) cities »of 
Sodom, and Gomorrah, the extirpation: of the» Canaanites;; even to 
sucking infants; and women with -child, because ‘the same-reflection, 
that theré) are: moresthan threescore ‘Senehou ah persons that.cannot 
discern between: their right hand and their. left,.rneaning; young 
children; apphes'to all their cases. It) satirizes, alsor the :siipposed 
partiality, of the Creator for one nation more than for another. 2.02799 
, *¢ As amoral, it preaches against the malevolent spint,of predic~ 
tion; for:as- certainly asa man predicts:ill,.-he becomes inclined; to 
wish it. » The pride of having his judgmentright, hardens! his:hearty 
till at last he beholds with satisfaction, or sees with disappointment, 
the accomplishment or the: failure -of -his; predictionss» ;This book 
énds with: the same kind of strong and well-ditected point;against 
prophets, prophecies, and indiscriminate judgments,.as the*chapter 
that Benjamin Franklin»made for the Bible, about: Abraham andthe 
stranger, ends against the intolerant spirit of, sh age ai 
Thus much for the book of Jonah. x28 

*< Of the poetical parts of the Bible; thatare galled prophecies,., - 
have spoken im the former part of ‘the Age of Reason, and) already, 
in this ;: where f baye said that the word: prophet is the:Bible, word 
for poet; and that the flights and metaphors of those poets, many 
of ‘which are become.obscure by the lapse of time-and the change of 
circumstances, have been ridiculously erected into things called pro“ 
phecies, and applied to’ purposes’ the ‘writers never thought ‘ofl 
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When-ai priest quotes;any of those: passages, he unriddlesvit agrees 
ably to hisiown) views, and| imposes that explanation upon bis con= 
gregation \as.the; meaning ofthe writer The whore: of Babylon 
hasbeen the commonwhore of all the: priests, and each accused the 
other of keeping the strumpet; so,well do. they agree in their ex 
planiitiohsss jon bluode sotisibarg aid : fai detoq 

i There now sémain only’ ai few:books, which they «call the books 
of the'lesser: prophets; andas/L have already’ shewn: that the greater 
are linpostors, it) would be ‘cowardice to disturb the repose ef the 
ttle ones. Let them sleep, then, in the arms of their‘ nurses, the 
priests, and bothsbe forgotten together, =~ st adi ots? 

wf Tchavenow gone-through the Bible, as aman would:go through 
a wood. with an :ixe.on' his shoulder, and fell trees. « Here they he; 
and\ the-priests, «if: they«can, away, replant them...They may; per= 
haps; Stick) 'thentin: the ground, but. they. will never make: them 
grow.s+f pass onto the books of the New Testament, 


ts teshom vd 


FA Smvgss SF “DIRS SAO RH AG " a 4 
SROs -S4h hogan “bs Ao anowe Asay _f oe 7 L dlhsrose 
riods soaustod fab deo IN Wiy LES DAMEN Bxos2sse8s scott 
oo The New Vestament, they tell us, is founded upon the prophe- 
cies! of thé Olds 1f su,"it must follow the fateof its foundation. ct 
sWAS it 4s° nothine extraordinary’ that a woman «should be: with 
child ‘before 'sheowasvmarried, and* that ‘the son»she might «bring 
forth should be éxeeutéd, ‘even unjustly; Iseeato reason for. not»be= 
héving; that such’ a woman as‘Mary, and sucha man‘as Joseph, and 
Jesus, éxistease théiy 2nere’ existence is “a matter’ of “imditterence; 
about which there°is no eround, ‘either to “believe, or to: disbelieve; 
and which @omes. under the commen head of, It maybe soz uni 
whuti then 2°) The probability, however, is, that’ there were: such 
persons, ‘6r at™éast'such‘as resembled them in part>of the circams 
stances, ‘because almost all’ ramantic stories have been suggested by 
someractual cixeumstance ; as’ the’ adventures of Robinson’ Crusoe; 
nota wordof which’ is 'truey were suggested by the case. of /Alex« 
atatursSetkighketb isiw essa:10: aotiosiaiies dtw ebloded vost tash te Ne 
A«oL¢ 4s | notthen the’ “existence, or ‘non-existence, of the persons 
thatbtroable myself about pit isthe: fable of Jesus’ Christ, as told 
iu the New TFestament,and the wild and. visionary doctrine raised 
therein, avast; which! contend. The story, taking it as it is'told; 
is blasphemously obscene, - It gives an acoount of a young woman 
engaged to be married, and while under this engagement, shes; to 
speak' plain language, debauched by a ghost, under the impious pre- 
tence; (Luke, ‘chiapsi. vers 35,) that “the “Holy Ghost shull come 
upon thee; and the power of the Highest shall overshadow: thee.’ 

"Gentlemen, great stress has been laid on these passages 
by, Mr, Attorney, General, but when you find the Unitarians, 
who haye: established. their, own Bible, disbelieving the 1m- 
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snaculate conception, and consequently the divinity of 
Jesus; when you find, as I shall be able to shew you, that 
in many parts of their ‘Bible. the 7 disagree with that used by 
the established Church, I would ask you how you can cen- 
sure Mr. Paine for the expression of his opinions? J would 
ask the Attorney-General also how he could: prosécute me 
or Mr. Paine, for holding such opinions, as %e himself has 
always been under the repute of believing? The Unitarians, 
who disbelieve the Trinity, who deny therefore the divinity 
of Jesus, are protected by the Act of Parliament which I 
have read to you; and it is not a little strange to see, wh 
Mr. Paine, or myself, should be held guilty, or eonsi- 
dered to be doing wrong, merely for yr i that weeks 
others are allowed by law to do. 


Notwithstandiog which, Joseph afterwards smbkriea ee “eohabits 
with her as his wife, wad in his turn rivals the ghost. This i is put- 
ting the story into intelligible language and when told in this man- 
ner, there is not a priest ‘but must be ashamed to_own it. 

«« Obscenity in matters of faith, however wrapped up, is always 
atoken of fable and imposture ; for itis necessary to our serious be- 
lief in God, that we do not connect it with stories that run, as this 
does, into Tagierdus interpretations, This story is, upon the face of 
it, the same kind of story as that of Jupiter and Leda, or Jupiter and 
Europa,, or any of the amorous adventures of Jupiter; aud shews, 
as is already stated in the former part of the. Age of Reason,. ahat 
the Christian faith is built upon the heathen mythology, «9 ., 

‘«« As the historical parts of the New Testament, so far as ate 
cerns Jésus Christ, are confined to yery shortspace of. time, less than 
two years, and all within the same country, and nearly to the same 
spot, the lbcas Geiiee of time, | place, and circumstance, _ which de- 
tects the fallacy of the books of the Old Testament, and proves them 
to be impositions, cannot be expected to be found here in the same 
abuadance. The New Testament, compared with the, Old,..is like a 
farce of one act, in which there is not room for very numerous. vio- 
lations of the unities. There are, however, some glaring contradic- 
tions,. which, exclusive of the fallacy of the pretended prophecies, 
are sufficient. to shew the story of Jesus Christ to be false, : 

“* Tay it down ag a position which cannot, be controverted, first, that 
the agreement of all the parts of .a story does not prove that story to 
be true, because the parts may agree, and the whole may. be. false; 
secondly, that the disagreement of the parts of a story. ‘proves the 
whole cannot be true. The agreement does not prove, truth, but the 
disagreement proves falsehood positively. 

“<The history of Jesus Christis contained i in the four booksascribed 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The first chapter of Matthew 
begins with giving a.genealogy of Jesus Christ ;.and in the third 
chapter of Luke 5. ‘there. is also given a genealogy of Jesus. Christ. 
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Did these two agree, it would not prove the genealogy to be true, be« 
cause it might, nevertheless, be a fabrication ; but as they contra- 
dict each ‘other, in every particular, it proves falsehood absolutely. 
if Matthew speaks truth, Luke speaks falschood! and if Luke 
. Speaks truth, Matthew speaks falsehood ; and as there is no authority 
. for helieving one more than the ether, there is no authority for be- 
lieving either ; and if they cannot be believed even in the very first 
thing they say, and set out to prove, they are not entitled to be be- 
lieved in any thing they say, afterwards, Truth is an. uniform thing ; 
and as to inspiration and revelation, were we to admit, it is impossi- 
ble to suppose it can be contradictory. Lither then the men called 
_ apostles were impostors, or the books ascribed to them have been 
‘written by other persons, and fathered upon them, as is the case in 
the Gld Testament. if or J 
* The book of Matthew gives, chap. i. ver. 6, a genealogy by 
name from David, up through Joseph, the husband of Mary, to 
Christ ; and makes there to he twenty-eight generations. The book. 
of Luke gives also a genealogy by name from Christ, through Jo- 
seph, the husband of Mary, down to David, and makes there to be 
Jorty-three generations; besides which, there are only the two 
names of David and Joseph that are alike in the, two lists. _ I here 
insert both genealogical lists, and for the sake of perspicuity and 
comparison have placed them both in the same direction, that. is, 
from Joseph down to David.” * 


_ Gentlemen, I need not read to you the two genealogies, 
you. no doubt are well acquainted with them in the New 
‘Pestament. 7 

“*¢ Now, if these men, Matthew and Luke, set out with a falsehood 
between them (as these two accounts shew they do) in the very com- 
mencement of their history of Jesus Christ, and of who, and of 
what he was, what authority (as | have before asked) is there left 

‘for believing the strange things they tell us afterwards? If they 
cannot be believed in their account of his natural genealogy, how 
are we to believe them, when they tell us, hewas the Son of God, 
the begotten by a ghost; and that an angel announeed this in secret 
to his mother? If they lied in one genealogy, why are we to be- 
lieve them in the other?’ If his natural genealogy be manufactured, 
which it certainly is, why are not .we not to suppose, that his celes- 
tial genealogy is manufac{ured also; and that the whole is fabulous ? 
€an any man of serious reflection hazard his future happiness upon 
the belief of a story naturally impossible ; oo to every idea 
of decency ; and related by persons already detected of falsehood ? 
Is it not more safé, that we stop ourselves at the plain, pure, and un- 
mixed belief of one God, which is Deism, than that we commit our- 
selves on an ocean of improbable, irrational, indecent, and contra- 
dictory tales ? ‘ she th 

“ The first question, however, upon the books of the New Testa- 
ment, asupon those of the Old, is, Are they genuine? Were they 
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written by “the persons” ‘towhout’ they are ascribed? for'it is upon 
this sicund omy, that the strange things wlated. thereni/have. been 
credited. Upon this pomt,, there i is ‘no; direct\ proof fon.or against ; 

arid all that this state of aicase proves, is doubt /udacsss.and doubt- 
fulness is thes opposite cef behefsc) The staté,, therefore, that the 
mek are. in, proves against these yes, a8 far as, this, kand of. »proof 
mes) ra 1. 153400 w , 

Roll ae exclusive. ot. this, the pies sumption. is, aad the boaks call 
“sis the angels, Ans pase to. ADEN Mark, Luke, : 


have, a man sein: as ae ness of, te Old. 7 eo Pe ee 
been, by. other persons than those whose } names they b Beary, 2'5 
iff, The. story of, the angel announcing, W hat the chureh_ calls is, the 
immaculate con ception, is, net so, much as mentioned in the books. 
aseribedte Mark and John; andis differently related, in, Matth Lew 
atid, Lake... Phe former says, the angel appr ‘ared to Joseph 5, ; the lat. o 
ter, says, it, was to Mary ;. but aiher. Joseph or Mary, was the worst: 
evideuce, that.could, have been thought of ; for it. was others tt bi 
should have testified for then, ani ‘act ‘they for “themselves, via 
any, girl that is new with child to say, and even to swear, At, th hat te 
was gotten with child by a ghost, and that anangel told | her 80, seni 
she be believed ¢ Certainly she would net. Why, then.are ' we, lo _ 
heve the same thing of aucther ginl whom we heyer saw,, tel by nos. 7 
bed, knows who, | hor when, nor where ? How, strange and ingens 
sistent 1s it, that the same cire umstance that wou id weaken We heliek 
éven of a, prebable story, should be given as.a. anotive foy hel 1 Vang 
this one, that has upon the face of 1 every. token, of absolute i Jnpos- 
sibility an 1d linposture, 
Bis ‘The stor y.of Herod destroying. all the children uncer two: years 
old, belongs, altogether to the book of Matthew ; not, oe of, the, rest 
mentions. any, thing about it, Had sucha cireunsts ance beer true, the 
universality, of it must. have made it knewn to, ail, dhe: writer XS: 
the, thing, yould have been too striking to ha ave heen. enitted, hy, ay 
This writer tells us, that Jesus escaped this slaughter, because Joseph 
and Mary,were ware ed by an angel to flee with, him into, Ee SYPbs- but 
he forgot tom take any provision for Johny who was ben sgnets two 
years of age, John, however, whe staid, ‘pehine 
Jesus, whe, dvd : and peed the liniss Citeumstant 


us “was 5 tae over. Core st aa he was et srueiged nee 
Mark says, He was crucified at the thd, hour (nine j in, * Tosi 
ahd dokn saya, it. was the sixth hour (ivrel ve at neon.) 4 
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‘;Dhe inscription is thus,stated in those books: , 
gv sdMatthei This is Jesus the king-of the Jews. | 
2 ey Mark,’ wees edhe: king ot the Saves ; aie ag 4 —-.bebt 
dgoh babuker. Be Hbjsks 18: the: King rie the Jews. 2 eid ded Mad 


“98 wel may infer’ Gu aheSer circumstances, Vamiat as The ate abat® 
wake Writers, whoever they were, and in whatever time they lived, 
vere’ not’ ‘present at the Scene! The only. one of the men, called 
apos stles, Who ppears to he ave heen Hear tt ne spot, was Peter: ‘ond? 
feel acc ed of hes one of. Fests’s at ih it is “said” 

: : Paid to” 

ws know 3 not ih mun? pe We are ie tafe upon to" 

onvicted, by their own account of perjury 4 

0 on or On “Yili authority, shall we ds this > 5 

otints ‘that are “given of the diréin netanices! that? nay 

ta Ws Attended 1 the cicitixion, are ny tejate ci in th ose four” 


books: 
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gcritied to Matthew's says, ¢ Phere was’ darks ess over 
land. from the sixth hour wnto the ninth hour tha? Mie. elt 
: pu Fempiat } "rent tn tieuin | rom the top ‘to the Uotivnt that 
ve was A an eu quake —that The poeks es dald the gruces: 
sees tikes 
: of their ‘ raves after the re uTTECtLOR , did: went bite HE 
nd ippeared ‘unto many.’ "ibe Gs ‘the! addoune® we 
Writer of the book of Matthew gives $ Dat’ iy “whieh A 
is" ita supported by the writers of the other books." a bh ie 
oh The ter of the book ascribed’ to Mark; in detains’ es cles 
cilstances: cof the crucifixion, makes no mention of ay eabthyinkey’ 
nok ‘of the reeks fending g, wot of the graves opailing, nor of the “eal 
men walking” but, The writer of the bbok of rakes is ‘sitet’ 
thé saine e points.” “And as to the writer of ‘the béok ‘of Johit; housh. 
he details all‘the ¢ cirémnstatie es of the cricifzion down ‘to the: pier 
of Chiist, he says” nothing about eithér the darkness the veil of 
8 templethe ene the rocks—the gtaves—nor Uae déad 
oe ; 

** Now if it Had’ been true, that those’ things had 'naipenad £ and 
ifthe ‘writers of these books had lived at the tinte they did happeny 
afid Red been the persons they are said to be, namely, the four ainen® 
Falied aposiles, ‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, and. John, it was not persible 
for ther, as true historiaus, even without the aid of inspiration, not 
e corded: then, a tare, sap pene a to ra Pre 
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Daa ‘that the® bodies’ ofimany of” se sumnts that St ept ards 


abhi nibbled ‘not to nage ren ata: AY ieee: SOS séd2 apost 
tes must have been withesses of the earthquake, 1f there*had teen 
any ; > for it was not pessible for them to have been absent from it} 
the opening’ of the graves and the resurrection of tlie dead? mien, and 
their walking about the city, is. Of greater importa fice than the’ earth. 
quake. ~ An earthquake: is always possible, and natural, aid proves 
‘nothiig; but this dpeniiy of the gvaves is csupernattt al, and direetty! 
in point to their doctrine, their cause, und “heir apostleship! «Had 
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it been t 


to support the 


out-famed all the other apostles. But instead of this, these saintg 


«The book of Matthew states, that when Christ,was, put in 
sepulchre, the Jews apphed to Pilate for a watch or a guard, to, be 
placed over the sepulchre, to. prevent the body being stolen by, the 
disciples ; and that in consequence. of this, request, the Sepulchre 
was made sure, sealing the stone that edyeved, the mouth, and sét- 
ting a watch, But the other books say nothing about this ap plica- 
tion, nov about the sealing, nor the guard, nor the watch; and ac- 
cording to their accounts, there ,were none. Matthew, however, 
follows up this part of the,story of the guard or. the watch with a 
second part, that I shall notice, im the con¢hision, as if setves to 
defect the fallacy of those books. SUAS oath ok Sacer 
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. * The book of Matthew continues it; account, and says, (chap. 
xvii. ver, 1,) that at the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn, 
towards.the first day of the week, came Maury Magdalene and the. 
other Mari, to see ‘the sepulchre. Mark says it was sun-rising, 
and John says it was dark. Luke says it was Mary Magdelene, and 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and other women, that 
caine to the sepulchre ; and John states, that Mary Magdalene came 
alone. So well. do they agree about their first evidence ! they all, 
however, appear to have known most about Mary Magdalene ; she 
was a woman of a large acquaintance, and it was not an ill conjec- 
ture that she might be upon the stroll. 
_ “The book of Matthew goes on to say, (ver. 2.) * And behold 
_ there-was a great earthquake, for the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and caine and rolled back the stone from the door, and 
sat uponit.”” But the other books say nothing about any earthquake, 
dior about the angel rolling back the stone, and sitiing upon it ; and 
a ording to their account, there was no angel sitting there. Mark 
‘Says the angel was within the sepulchre, sitting on the vight side. 
“Luke says there were two, and they were both standing wp ; and - 
John says, they were’ both sitting down, one at the head and the 
‘other at the feet, LOU 
.__.** Matthew says, that the angel that was sitting upon the stone on 
1e ‘outside of the sepulchre, told the two Marys that Christ was rISen, 
and ‘that the women went away quickly. Mark. says, that’ the 
Women, upon seeing the stone rolled away, and wondering’ at it, 
went into the sepulchre, and that it was the angel that was sitting 
within on the right side, that told them so. Luke says, it was the 
two‘ angels that were stauding up; aud John says, it was’ Jésus 
Christ himself that told it to Mary Magdelene ; and that she did not 
"go into the sepulchre, but only stooped down and looked in, ath 
.** Now, if the writers of these four books had goue into a court 
“of justice to prove an althi (for itis of the nature of an alibi that 
“is here attempted 10 be proved, namely,:the absence of a dead. body 
~ by supernatural means,) aud had they given their evidence in the | 
“same contradictory manner as it is here given, they would have been 
in‘langer of having their ears cropt fer perjury, and would have 
_ justly deserved it, Yet this is the evidence, and these are the books, 
“that have-been imposed upon the world, as being given by divine in- 
spiration, and as the unchangeable word of God. 
. ** Vhe writer of the book of Matthew, after giving this account, 
relates a story that is not to be found in any of the other books, and 
“which is the same I have just before alluded to. 
, & «Now, says he, (that is, after the conversation the women’ had 
had with the angel sitting upon the stone,) behold some of the watch 
dneaning the watch that he had said had been placed over the Se- 
pulehre) came into the city, and shewed unto the chief priests all the 
Ahings, that were done ; and when they were assembied with the 
“elders and had taken counsel, they gave large money. unto the. sol- 
_diers, saying, Say ye, that his disciples came, by night, and stole 
Dim away while We slept; and if this copie to the governor's ear, 
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i wer cally essnade him, - and secure you, So they took ‘the mortey, 
| and did/as) they were taught;.and, this saying (that his d disc 
“Stole: hin away), is commonly reported among the Jews | unth ! 
“days 
Uy “oPhe expression, wnt? tts day, is anevidence that ihabont! as- 

uwribédoto Matthew was not written by Matthew, and that it has been 
gnanufactured long after the times and things of which it pretends 
vito treat; for the expression) implies, a great. length, of intervening - 

ov edlime.> it would be inconsistent iu, us te speak 1 in this manner of any 
‘thing: hep Honig ih our ewn time. To, GIVE, therefore, intelligible 

lt econait to the expression, we must Suppose a lapse of some genera- 

) tlonsvat least, fer, this inanner of apeaning carnesthe joined back to 
‘Janclentitimse. i 

dt 14% 'Phe absurdity also ap the story. is worth noticing et it shews 
ae mMuriter:of the book of Matthew to have, been an cidaty 
ywedk and foolish man. He tells a story, that contradicts itself 10 
pot of possibility ; for though the guard, if there were anys wight 
obe madeto say thai the body was taken away while they were asleep, 

! as) toi-give that asia reason. for their not having presented it, that 
jbame: sleep wust: also have prevented their knowing how, “and by 

han Ree it owas:-done; and yet they are made to say, that it, was ‘the 
idiserples who! didit. Were a man. to tender bis evidence. of soine- 
vodthing thatvhe: should say was done, and of the manner of doing it, 
and-ofi the person who did it while he was asleep, and could know 
emothing of the matter, such evidence could not be received: itwill do 
igual enough for Testament evidence, but not for any. thing augere 
‘truth, wss¢oneerhed, 

2) off% Ineome/now ‘to:that, part. of the evidence in those books, ‘that 
siarespects) ‘the pretended appearance of Christ after ihis pretended re- 
caupiec tite } 

The writer of the book of Matthew es that the. ‘angel 

ds dhs owas sitting on the stove at the monies of the sep ulehre,, said to 
dj 9 files two Marys, « chap.oxxvil. ver.7, 6 Behold Christ is gone before 
you into, Galilee, there ye shall see him; lo, I have. told you.’ 
\Andithe some writer, at the to next verses (8, 9,) makes € hrist J him- 
self: to speak to the same purpose to these women, immediately: after 
uqthe vngel had told. it. to them, and that they ran quickly. to, tel it to 
bln horas and at the 16th verse itis said, < thea the eleven. dis- 
viples wentiuway into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had 
ee and; when they saw, him, they. w orshipped him. A 
soF8 Butethe writer of the book of deb tells. us astory, very GL Her ent 

‘to this; for he says, chap. xx, ver. 19,.¢ Then the same day at. even- 

-cesctanegis being the jirst.day of the week (that, 1s, the save ‘day that 

b@htistiiis Stidito have riseu,) when the.doors were shut, where the 

900 désciplesacere assembled, for fear ofthe ews, Came Jesus s and 

2h sstoodi de dhe mbdst of them, ; I " 

* bisa & Aceording te Matthew-the. aickan were oe et to Gale, to 
meet Jesus an x: mountam, by his, own appomtment, at the very, time 
when, aecording to John, they were assembled in another nee and 
that not by appointment but in secret, fer fear of the Jews. 


ASp 


.S& The waiter of, the. neck bo Luke, contradicts’ that. of Matthew 
ey nore pointedly, Fe John does; for’ -he.says < his tables\ ak that: the 
ngeting | was in, Jerusufem thé evening of the ysameday> that he 
(Christ) rose, and that the eleven sere rheve: “See Lukes fehaylo XXIV. 
-ver. 13. 23. rie 
_. “Now, it is not possible, uiless we adinit theae, supposed ae 

“ples the Hehe of wilful lying’, that the writerof these cbooks: coutd 
de any of. the eleven’ persous called disciples; for if; according to 
“Matthew, the eleven went into Galilee to teat Jesisin cdmoutitain 
_ by his own appointment,’ on the same day that he is said.to: have 
risen, Luke and John must have been two of that veleven j.-yet: the 

writer of Luke says expressly, | and Jolin implies “as mweby: sthat the 
ineeting was, that sanié day, 1 in ‘a house in‘Jerusalenn;) (andea on the 
_other hand, if according to Luke and Jobn, the e/even weresassem- 
_ bledin a house in Jerisalem, Matihew urust lave! deen ohie’of that 

“eleven ; yet Matthew says, the meeting was in ‘a mountain inliGa- 
2 lilee, aud consequently the evidence ever in these: books destroys 
“each other, Sey res eo LO TOG. 
||, “ The writer of the Vook of Mark 8 says piothiine about any meet- 
< ‘ing: in Galilee ; but he Says, chap. xvievers 12 ; that Christy iafter his 
tesurréction, appeared in another form to two of them, as’ theyawalked 
~ into the country, and that these two told it ‘to the beside; who would 
not believe ‘them. Luke also tells a story, in which le keeps Christ 
ae employed the’ whole of’ the day of this pretended: resurrection, antl 
. the ‘evening, and which totally invalidates: the account of gome to 
the mountain: im. Galilee.’ He says, that-two’ of» thems withontsay- 
“fag which two, went that same day fo'a village’ caHedotiimans, 
_threescore furlongs (seven miles and a half) from Jerusalem, andithat 
3 ~ Christ, in aisgaise, went with them, and statd withsthem unto the 
; evening, and supped with them, aud then vanished out oftheirsight, 

and re-appeared that same evening, at the meeting of: the eleven i in 

: Jerusalem, 
This is’ the contradictory manner in which the edema oft this 

pretended re-appearance of Christ is stated; the only pointim which 
- the writers agr ee, is the skulking privacy of that re-appearancey for 
ats whether it was in the recess of a mountain in Galilee, or inaishut-up 

“house i in Jurusalem, it was still skuiking,: To what:cause then are 

“we to assign ihis skatkiiig : ? On the one hand, it is: directly repug- 

6 “nant to fhe : supposed or pretended end-—hat-of convincing the: world 

* that Christ was risen ; ad, on the other hand; to-have ccaeleeal the 

publicity of it, would have exposed the writers of thoseiboaks to 
publie detéetion, and ‘therefore they have peen under the piecessity 

_of makin> it a private affair. 

et KE to the account of Christ beings secu by. more, ashen five:hun- 
dedat once, itis Paul only who says “it, and not: the -five: hundred 
~ who say it for themselves.’ “tis, therefore; the testimony of) but one 

_ man,and that too of a man, who didnot, accordiag.to the,same ae- 

“count, believe a word of the miatter ‘himself, at the timevit is said to 

. have happened. His evitlence, ae Hide hiss fo avn ieee the 
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writer of the 15th chapter, of Corinthians, where. this account imirt 
given, is like that of a man, ‘who- comes into a court of. justice. 10058 
swear; that what ihe had sworn before is false, A man may, often see»... 
reason; and@ he°has too always the right of changing his SPUION 5 but, 


this hberty, does not/extend to matters of fact. 
«© Tnow come to the last scene, that of the asceision into heaven. 


Here all fear of the Jews, and of every thing else, must necessarily ~ 


have been out of the question : it was, that which, if true, was to 


seal the whole; and upen which the, reality of: the future mission: 
of the'disciples was to rest for proof, Words, whether declarations » 


or promises, that passed in private, either i in the. TeCess of a moun-, 


tain‘in Galilee, ‘or in’a shut-up house in Jer usalem,. even Supposing. | 
them to:have> been spoken, could not be evidence in public ; it was... 
therefore necessary that this last scene should preclude the possi- — 
bility of denial and dispute ; and that it should; be, as.1 have statéd.— 
in the’ former part of the Age of Reason, as public.and as visibleo. 
as thé sun at noon day : at least, it ought to have, been as publ aso 
the crucifixion is’ reported to have been. But to come to, the points.» 
“Tn the? first place the writer of the book. of Matthew does not»: 


say a'syllable about it; neither does the writer of the hook ‘of, Johns: 


‘This being the case, is it possible to suppose that those writers, who»: 


affect to’ be even minute in other matters, would have been \silent 


upon this, had it heen true? The writer of the book of Mark passes: cf 


it off in ‘a careless, slovenly manner, with a single dash of the pen; as: 


if he-was'tired of romancing, or ashamed of the story. | Sojalse,doeses: 
the wiiter ‘of Luke. And even between these two, there is\mot any 


apparent agreement, as to the place where this final. parking is dali ie 


to have “been. 


«Phe book “Of Mark ‘says, that Christ appeared. to. the, let dan any 
as they'sat at meat} alluding to the meeting of, the eleven:at: 
Jerusalem?’ he then’ states the conversation that he. says, passed at ys: 
that meeting; and immediately after says (asa, school-boy,would 


finish'a dull:story) ‘So then, after the Lord had spoken. unto thems 


he was recéived up into heaven, and sat on the, right hand of God.’s00 


But the writer of Luke says, that the ascension was from Bethany; 
that he (Christ) led them out as far as Bethany, and. was parted 
Srom'them then there, and was carried up into heaven.’ ‘So calso 


Mahomet? ‘and a8'to’ Moses, the apostle Jude says, ver. 9, That, 


Michael and the devil disputed about his body... While we beheve ° , 
such-fables as these, or either of them, we believe ane orth: of then iy 


Almighty. 


“< -Phave now gone through the examination of ‘the, tony books 2 as<ivs 
cribed'to Matthéw; “Mark, Luke, and Jobn; and when..it as: CORSI=) 20) 


dered that the whole Space of time, from the crucifixion to what is 
called the ascension, is but a few days, apparently not more; than 


three’ oy''four)‘and that all the circumstances. are, reported: to have: 


happened nearly about ihe same spot, Jerusalem ;, it as, 1 believe, 


impossible to find, in any story upon record, so many.and, such glar~ > 


ing abebniitivs, contradictions, and falsehoods,.. as.are ini those bohes. csc 
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They are’ tore: humerous and str iking than I aie any rcelaaon ee 
finding) when I began this examination, and far more so than) 4! thad i 


any idea’ ‘of, when L wrote the. forn mer part of the Age, of Reason.—— 


Gentlemen, why was thé latter part of this’ pahabiaih 
omitted? Why: did -Mr. Attorney-General’ say,. that. Mr. 
Paine had views far differént on the subject from those. he 


hasvexpressed? “No, Gentlemen, Mr. Paine sincerely believed, 


what he wrote, for he was at that moment threatened with 


the guillotine. “And I-ask of the Attorney-General how.he: > 
could bring forward, much less support, the assertious he!) 
has ‘made: with respect to the death of that Balens $0: es j 


and the’ Human Race? 


—— fh had: then neither Bible nor Testament to refer to,. nor, fsbo i a ; 
procute‘any) My own situation, even as to existence, was, becoming: Bs 


every day more precarious; andas I was willing to leave something, 


behind me upon the subject, 1 was obliged to be quick and concise. 
The quotations I then made were from memory only, but. they yare wce 


correct’; and “the opimions T have advanced in. that work, are the"! 


effect! of ‘the: ‘most ¢lear and long-established conviction—that,, thea. 


Bible and ‘Testament are impositions upon. the world—that the fall of 00. 


man==+the account of Jesus Christ being the Son of, God, and of his 
dying to appease the'wiath of God, and of salvation by. that, strange 
means, are all fabulous inventions, dishonorable. to the, wisdom, and 


power of ‘the Almighty—that the only true religion. is Deism,, iby: Baa 
whichsk then’ meant;-and now mean, the belief or one God, and.ans 95 
imitation of his moral character, or the practice of what .are,called »» 


morab virtues and that it was upon this only (so far as religion, ds: 


concerned)’ that I rested all my hopes of happiness, hereafter., Se: 7 


say Imow—and so help me God. 


“< But'to return to the subject.—Though it is impossible, ati ‘this int 
disfaneo! of time, to ascértain as a fact wh! were the writers, of, those, . s 
four books® (aid this’ ‘alone is sufficient to hold them i 10, doubt, and bid 
where''we doubt we do’ not believe) it is not difficult, to, ascertain »: 


negatively that they were not written by the persons to whom they: 
are ascribed. ‘The contiadictions 1 in those books demonstrate, two, 
things? ° i 

£23 “Pivsty that ge writers cannot have been ‘Ar enw tnesaes, and: rear- 


witnesses of ‘the tilatters they relate, or they would have related, ir 
them without those contradictions ; and consequently that the,books »» 


have not been written by the persons called apostles, who, are Bue 
posed to have been witnesses of this kind. 
eS Secondly, that'the writers, whoever. they were, have. not ‘aphed 


in concerted imposition, but each writer, separately and individually; 


for himself, and ‘without the knowledge of the, other, 


«<The same evidence that applies to prove the one, applies equally. nat 
to prove:both ’ cases ;' that i is, that the books were not written, by, thes oo 


men tvalled apostles, and’ also that they are not a concerted imposi- 
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tion, As to inspiration, it is altogether, out of the question; we may 


as well, attempt to. unite truth and falsehood, as snspiration anda 


atradictions ae 


. If four men are ‘eyecwitnesses ard ear-w itnesses to a scene), ‘they 
will, without any concert, between them, agree as_ to, the time, and 
‘place when and where that scene happened, Their individual know- 


odedge of the thing, each one knowing it for himself, renders concert 
totaly unnecessary ; the one will not say it was iv a mountain. in 


wthe country, aud the other at a house in town :. the one will, not say 
jt was at.sun-rise, and the other that. it.was dark.. For. in whatever 


peplace it was, at whatever time it was, they know it equally. ali ke. 


‘+ And, on the other hand, if four men concert a story, they will 


emake. their separate relations of. that Story agree, and corroborate 


dnwith each other to support the whole. Jat concert: supplies. the 


‘ 


»owant of -fact.in the one case, as the knowledge of the fact supersedes, 
-(insthe other case, the necessity of a concert... The same, coutradic- 


tions, therefore, that prove there has been no concert, prove also that 


ithe reporters-had, no knowledge of the fact. (or rastion of that.which 
-jthey relate) as.afact,) and deine also the falsehood of their, reports. 
.Dhose books, therefore, have neither becn written by the men, called 
: /apostles, nor si APR in concert. How. then haste theys been 


written ? 
** f,am not.one of those who are fond of believing there: is much 
of thatiwhkich. is) called wilful lying, or. lying originally ; except in 


the case of men settug up to be prophets, agin the Old Testament : 


for prophesying is lying professionally, In almost all other, cases, it 


4s hot difficult to.discover the, progress, by which even simple, sup- 


“; position y with the aid of credulity, will, in time, grow into a, lies and 


iatdast-be teld as a fact; and sine Dener we can find a charitable 


‘yeason jfor.a thing of tlis kind, we ought not to indulge a severe 


One. 
iy 146 Phe ‘story, of Jesus Christ appearing after he. was heads is the 


a Rtory: of an apparition, such as timid imaginations can always ‘create 


am wasion, and credulity believe.. Stories of this kind had been told 
of the assassination, of Julius Cesar, not. many: yeas, before, and 

they generally bave their origin: in violent deaths, or in the execu- 
dionof innocent persons. (In cases of this, kind, compassion, lends 
its aid, and benevolently stretches the story. It goes cn, a, little and 
a little farther, till it becomes a most certain truth. Once start a 


~ ghost, and credulity fills up the history of its life, and assigns the 


‘cause of its appearance! one tells it one way, :another another way, 
‘tillthere are as many stories about the ghost and about the proprietor 
of ihe ghost, as there are about Jesus Christ in these four! books, 

“** ‘The story. of the appearance of Jesus Christ is told with that 
strange mixture ef the natural. and impossible, .that distinguishes 
legendary tale from fact. He is represeuted-as suddenly coming in 


oond goiitg out when the doors are shut, and of vanishing ‘out. of 


(Sahih, and appearing again, as one Wout conceive of ‘an insubstan- 
tial vision ;. then again he is hungry, sits down to meat, and. eats 
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“his supper. © But as those who tell stories of this kind, never previde 
~ forvall the'cases, ‘so its Here: they havé told us, that when: he arose 
he left his grave clothes behind him; but they have forgotten to pro- 
we de‘other clothes for hit td appear in afterwards, or 6 tell us what 
edid with them when he ascended; whether he stripped all-off or 
“els ‘up clothes’ ‘and all, ‘Bathe case of Elijah, they have beenscare-- 
"a enoush to make him throw down his’ mantle’; how it happened 
tobe burat in the chariet of fire, they- aise have not told us. 
“Bat as inagination supplies all deficiencies of this kind, we' nial sup- 

> pose, if we please, ‘that it was made of salamander’s wool i 
‘<'Phosé who are not much acquainted with eccle: ‘iastical history, 
‘may suppose that the book called the New Testament has existed ever 
, ““siice ‘the time of Jesus Christ, as they Suppose that the books:as-— 
‘“eribéd to’ Moses have existed ever since the time of Moses: °° But-the 
ie ate ¥s' ‘historically otherwise; there was no such book asthe: New 
> Pestainent til more: than three hundred years after’ ie time: ‘that 

‘i CASE is said io have lived. 2H 1 
TNE ce what time the books ascribed to Matthews: ee dike, 
‘and Joh, beghn to appear, is altogether a  inattero! wacertamnaty. 
2 > Phictes ts hot, the least, Shadow of evidence of who the: persons were 
that wrote them, nor at what time they were written; andithey 
might as well have been called by the names of any of the other sup- 
Posed apostles, as by the nauses they are now called.’ The’ originals 
are ‘ot ‘ii the possession of any Christian’ cbureli existing, vany 
nore” Han’ the two tables of stone written on, they ‘pretend, by ithe 
filreér' of God, ‘upon mount Sinai, and civen to ‘Moses, are in the 
i'foostession of the Jews... And even if they were, there is u0-pos- 
* Sibihty of proving the hand writing in either ease. “Atothe ime 
“those books were written there was no printings and consequently 
“there could beno publication, otherwise than by writtei vopies, 
which ‘guy! Dan might make or alter at Plessis and call them 
Jorighiials, “Can we suppose it is consistent with the wisdom of the 
ATi ghty, to commit himself and his will to man, upon'such pre- 
“eariots ‘meds ag these, or that it is consistent’ we should? pin our 
Set yp! Bpon stitch Miicettainifies? We cannot maketnor alters nor 
even’ Tenitate, so much as oud’ blade of wrass’ that) he chas’ mace, 
and "yetwe°can’ urake or ore words of God as arabe bes ‘as words 


YS EHTS former part of the Awe of Reason has not been published two sans and 
f »; there, isralr eady ane Xpression init that, is, not imine... Lhe, EXPTes ssion, is, The book 
of Luke, was carried. by majority of one voice only. Tt may be true, but if is not { 
¢ id it. Some person, who might know of the circunistance, has added 
ie Aaa TOL at ihe bottom of the page of some of the éditions, printed either in Eng- 
CPM eor tn! Ameritas anak the! printers; a afferthat, have erceted it imtoo a ‘body of 
tie work, ahdinade me the author of it «: If this has happened. within such, a, short 
space of times notwithstanding the aid of printing, : which prevents the alteration of 
A ceapie Andiyidually, s_ what may not, have happened in a much greater length of 
*time, when the re was nO printing, and when any fair who could write cottlal frake 

83 written cop iy and dail eat orig mals by Matthew, Mark; Duke, orJohn 2 
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About three hundred and fifty years. after the time’ that Christ 

18 said to have lived, several writings of the kind I am:speaking: Hof; 
were, seattered'in the hands of divers individuals ;.and as thé'chureh 
had) begun, to,form itself into an hierarchy, or church. government, 
with; ‘temporal, powers, it setitself about collecting them antod code, 
as.we now. see them called The New. Lestament... They decided by 
vote,.as I have before said.in the former part of the. Age of Reason, 
syhich; of, those writings, out; of, the, collection they had anade, 
should be the word of God, and which should not. The Rabs 
bins, of the Jews had. decided, by yoresis vesien the books! of the 
Bible before. 
6 As the. object of the cbnrely as. is aie casé ia all. atinntl's es 
tablishments of churches, was power and. revenue, and terror the 
theans it used ;-it. is. consistent to. suppose, that the most miracu- 
lous,and. wonderful of the writings they had collected stood the-best 
chance of being voted... Andas to the authenticity of the books, the 
vote, stands, in. ‘the place.of it; forit can- be traced no highers )) 0.1) 
,..* Dispates;, howeyer;) ran high among) the people then calling 
themaeives Christians ; ; hot only as to points of-dectrme; -but as: is 
the authenticity of the books... In the vontest between ithe persons 
called Saint Augustine and Fauste; about the year 400;: the lat- 
ter. SAY 85 The books: called the Evangelists: have heen composed 
long after the times of the apostles; by. some obscure men, > who, 
fearing thatthe world would not.give credit to their relation of mat- 
ters of which:they could not. be informed, have published them 
under. the names, .of the apostles ; and) ‘aie are s0;full-of: sottish- 
ness,and discordant relations, that) there is: neither + ugtdement ner 
connection , between them,’ ints 
_..% And in another place, addressing himself io the fdr babens sy 
those books, as being the word of God, he says, ‘Ut is thus that your 
predecessors have inserted, in the scriptures, of our, Lordy: ‘many 
things, which, thong h they carry bis name, agree not with: ae doe+ 
triness “This 1s vi surprising, since that we -have often proved 
that:these things have not been written by himself, nor by his apos- 
tles, but that for the greatest’ part they are founded upon: éales, 
upen vague reports, and put together by. I. knew not what, half} 
Jews, owith.but little agreement. between them; 3; and) which they 
havenevertheless published underthe names of the apostles of our 
Lord; and they have thus attributed to, thein their own errors and 
their lies* 

« The reader will see by these extracts, that. the authenticity of 
the books of the New Testament was denied, and the books treated 
as ‘tales, forgeries, aid lies, atthe tine they were voted to be the 
word of God. But the interest of the church, with the assistance of the 
faggot, bore aon the opposition, and at last, suppressed all inves- 


« © T have taken these two extracts, from Boulanger's Life of Paul, written in 


French’; ‘Boulanger has qhoted them from. the writings. of Angnsting agains 
Fauste, bo which’ he refers.” 
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tigation.) Miracles followed upon miraclés; if We Will believe theni; 
and memavere taught to say they beliéved whether'they believed or 
noty: But (by wayof throwing in a thowght) the French Révolu= 
tionhas‘excommunicated thechureh ‘from the ‘power of working 
miracles? she has not *been able, with “the assistance “of all’ her 
saints, to work one miracle since the revolution began ;’and'as "she 
never stood in greater need thai now, ‘we may, without thé*aid of 
divination, conclude,” that all her former miracles were tricks and 
lies? od. 20 BisOHe. DOA OS BO J pas Of Si 
o When we consider the lapse of more® teal ehipsee her oe years 
intervening between the time that Christ is said to have’ lived ‘and 
the time'the New Testament was formed into a book,” we must see, 
even! without the assistance of ‘historical evidenee, the “exéeediic 
ubcertainty there is of its ‘authenticity. The authenticity of the 
book of Homer, so’far as‘regards the atithorship, ‘is much‘ bétter 
establishedthan that ‘of the’ New’ Testament, thuugh’ Homer is 4 
thousand»years the most ancient.” It was only an exceeding “good 
poet that-could have written the book ‘of! Homes dnd therefore few 
men only couldshave attempted it ;) anda maiieapable of doing it 
avould not have'thrown away his own fame by giving it to another. 
ta'like manner, there were but few that could have composed Eu 
ichd’s: Blemeits, because none‘ butan exceeding good geometrician 
could have been the author of ‘that work.) 6° 8) ofS Tests Ques 
-in6e Butowith respect to the books of the New Testament; 'particd- 
larly sach parts as tellus‘ of the restirrection and ascension of 
Christ; any person who could tell a story of an apparition, or of a 
man’s walking, could have nade sich bookss for the story is most 
wretchedly told. The chance, therefore. ‘of forgery in ‘the Téesta- 
iment;*is million’ ‘to one’ greater than in the case of Homer ‘or Eu- 
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PS 
¥U«*® Boulanger, in his Life of Paul, has ¢ollectéd from ‘the ‘ecclesiastical histories, 
and ‘the: writings ofthe fathers; as they are called; several suatters' which shew the 
opinions that; prevailed among, the different: sects of Christians, at the time thé 
Testament, as: we, now see, it, was voted to be the, word of ,God... The following.ex- 
tracts are from the second chapter of that work. : bs teerh ahs 
S46 « The Marcionists (a Christian sect), ‘assured that the evangelists were filled 
with falsities’ he Manicheer's, who formed’ a very tiunierous ‘sect’ at the coni- 
mencement of Christianity, rejected as'false, all the New Testament; and skewed 
Ootherwritings-quite.differertt that they gave for authentic. ‘Te Corinthians; dike. 
the Marcionists, admitted uot the Acts.of the Apostles, .The Encvatites, and the 
“Sevenians, adopted neither the Acts nor the Epistles of Paul. ~ Chrysostome,, in 
a homily .which he made upon the Acts of the Apostles, says, . that in his time, 
‘about the year’ 400) inany people Knew nothing either of the’ author or of the 
‘book, , St. Irene, who lived before that time, ‘reports that the Valentinians, ike 
several other: sects, of, the Christians,, accused theScriptures,, of being filled: with 
imperfections, errors, and contradictions, The, Ebionites or, Nazarcnes,) who,were 
the first Christians, réjected all the Epistles of Paul, and regarded him as, an im: 
postér. | They report, among other things, that he Was origimally a Pagan, that he 
came_to Jerusalem, where he lived some time ;_and.that-having-a-mind-to- marry 
the daughter of the high priest, hecaused himself to be gircuiecised ; but that 
wot being ablé to obtain her, he quarrelled with the Jews, and wrote against cin~ 
eMnidision, ‘and against the observation of te sabbath, and against all the egal 
ordinances.” ” bist hs j 
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clid. | Of the numerous jptiests-or parsdns: of the: acta said 
shops.and all, every one.of them can makeusermony-or translate a 
scrap of Latin, especially if-it) has been: translated a: shikvatdas > 
tumes before;: buts there any amongst: thew that can write! poetry: 
like Homer, ‘or science like Euclid?) The suav total ofa parson’ 
learning, with very few exceptions, asda b absamd hie, hach:hoe 3 
and: their knowledge. of science: is three . times onesis three: sand 
thissisemere than salient to have enabled themyhadithey: lived atte 
the: aes to have written all the books of the. New Tes tanrven ty) (90s 
As: the opportanities of forgery were greater, \so/also wis the AF 
ee Aman: couldogain: no advantage by writin guncer: 
the name of Homer or Evolids if he could write! equal ter thew yt92 
wouldobe better that he wrote tnder his owm names if>infertor, be, 
could: botisuceeed.,) Pride would prevent the formerjandampossit » 
bility the’ datter. But with respect to such books as composé theo 
New Testament, all the inducements were on the side of forgery. ss 
The bestamayined history that could: have been mace, -at*the diss!» 
tanceof:twe or three hundred years after the;tinse;: cowid not? haveil: 
passed foran origmal under the name of the real writen; ‘the! onlym. | 
chance of successday ie forgery, for the-church waatedpretescery 
for: lig new esate and truth and> talents: were: outs = the: 
westioals idl 2 Hg occabinnue orl - 
*s Butas its ak uncommon ‘(as belare ihdegiew’ to delat dietosen 
ries @f persons walking afier they are dead,-and of oliosts and apa 
paritious of such as. uve fallen by some violent» or extr: dordi manyes 
means; and as the people.of: thatday »were in the\ habitof .be- 
Leving!such things; cand of the appearance of: angels, andialso ofe? 
devils, and of their getting into peo} ne’s msides, andshakiag them 
like anit of anague; aud at their being cast out again as if “by a ani? 
emetic—+(Mary, Mavdalene, the book of Mark: tells us,shad brought» 
upy dv: beens brought to: bed of seven devils) sit was nothing exe! 
traordinary thetisone story of this kind should ‘get abroad of thet? 3) 
person called Jesus Christ, and become afterwards the foundation’ 
of the fowr backs «ascribed to Matthew, Mark, -—Lukey andsddhi. 
Each writer told: the taleas he heard it}: or thereabomtsyaud « gave 
to iis? ‘book the naive of the saint «or the aposthe whe) iirctraditions 
bad given as the eye-witness. Itisonly upon this ground thabthed 
contradictions i iti these books can be: accounted! fot s(cand #fthis bele 
potothe case, they aresdownright impositions, hes, rand a gaan ih) 
without even e e apolog ry of credulity. HOLIBG OOO ROHS 
s¢That theywhave been written by a sort/ofshalfsJews;ias | theforBte 
“one quotations mention, iisidiscernible enoubhss \Fhefreqientia 
veferences made to that chief assassin and impostory Moses; and tos 
theaen called prophets, establishes this poimt) andj onthe othér 
handy :the church-has complimented the fraud,.(byi admitting! thee 
Bibleiand Testament to repl yito: each: other.) Between ithe: wie > 
tapi Jew sand she Christion Gentile, ‘the thing called a prophecy} 
and the thimg propliesied;! the type, and the thing typified yc ba 
sign and the thmy signified, have been industriously’ mimmd ged: ! 
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up, and-fittedstogether like oldslocks and. pick4ock keysiO The: 
story: foelishly enough told of Eveand the serpeutsand maburadly 
enoughuas! to the entnity, between men and serpents (forthe! serpent > 
always )bites;alout theiheel, because ;ity.canvot reach higher 5: andy 
the mans always knocks the! serpent about the head, ias the anost | 
effectual way to\preveutits) biting) 5 this foolish story,!cb say, has -. 
beew madeinto: aoprophecy, a type, and a promise to rbegin with j... 
and, the lyingimposition! of Iswah to! Ahazy Phad a virgin shall: 
conceive and bear ason, asia sign that:Ahaz should conquer, wheno 
the event wasithat hej was. defeated (as already noticed, an the sobs 
servations, en the book of Isaiah), has-been perverted, and made tac: 
senve as aj windersupe i >) oo i. i bland se,soeno,td. to ; d 
* Josah and the whale ave also made into a sign oritype sdonaho 
is Jesus, and the whale is the grave 5 for it issaid, | (and they hatec 
made Christ to say it of himself) Matt. ¢hap2oxvil. ver. 405:\¢ Kor « 
as Jonah was three. days und three nights im the whales» belly) sas’ 
shall theSon of man be three duys and three nights im theheart of | 
thé earth’) ) But itchappens aukwarcly enough that Christ, adeordss* 
ing to their,own account, was but one day and two. mights)anbthes) 
graves) about 36-hours instead of 723 that is, the--Eyday |-night;: > 
the Suturday, and the Saturday-night; for they sayybe wasup ono? 
the Sunday morning by sun-rise, or before. But as this fils quite > 
as-wellas/the bite and the sick m Genesis, ori the: verginaud| her 
son in Isaiah, it. will passin thelump of) erthodoxthingss, Thus + 
ch; for the:historical part. of. the Testament and:its evidencesis: ; 
i Epistles of Paul— The episties ascribed to Paul, beiag fourx-~ 
teen Gn nmmber, almost fillup.the remaining part of, ther Testas 
ment.) <Whether those epistles were writteriby the person ‘tow honw |) 
they weréascribed,is a matter of no great impoutance, since the writes i. 
whoever He was, attempts.to prove his doctrine by drgament, Hes 
does not pretend te have been witness to any of the scenes-told of 
theiresurrection and ascension ;, and he deelares: that. he yhad )noty? 
believed:themin) eo0s0 03 a9 e ridi® eves bollne nose 
The story ofitis being struck to the ground as/be was: jour-ic 
neying to Damascus, has nothing. in it miraculous or extraordi-% 
nary; Jhe escaped with bis life, and that is more than many others: 
haxe doae,, who have been steucki with lightning ;.and that. he« 
shouldlose bisssightifor three days, and beounable to eat or drinks» 
durivg that time, ds uothing more than 1s, common an such eondis. 
tions. His companions that were with bun. appeer: not to have: 
suffered in. the sane manner, for they were well senough: to: lead 
him-thenemasaderofthe journey; neither did they pretend) te. 
hawe!seen apy vision, aideo x19) 
The character of the person called Panl, according: to thevagel: 
eounts: given of him, basin ita great deal of violence:and fanatisa 
eism;;| be had persectited with as much heat as he preached: after-| 
wards ;the strokehe shad received: had changed) his, thinking,. 
without,alteriug his constitutions; and, either us a Jew ora’ Chriss » 
tiany he: was. the same: zealot... Such men are neyer good moral : 
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évidences of any doctrine they seit They are- lade’ jn’ ex= 
tremes, as well as of action as of belief. 

“‘ The doctrine he sets out to prove by argument, is the resur- 
rection of the same body ; and he advances this as an evidence of 
immortality. But so much will men differ in their’ manner. of 
thinking, and in the conclusions they draw from ‘the sanie pre- 
mises, that this doctrine of the resurrection of the “same body, so 
far from being an evidence against it; for if I have already died in: 
this body, and ‘am raised again in the same body in which I have 
died, it is presumptive evidence that'T shall die again.’ That re~ 
surrection. no more secures me against the repetition of dying, 
than an ague fit, when past, secures me against another.’ ‘Po be= 
Heye, ther efore, in immortality, IT must have amore elevated idea 
than is contained in the gloomy doctrine of the resurrection. 

“ Besides, as a matter of choice, as well as of hope, I had. rather’ 
have a better body and a more convenient form than the present. 
Every animal in the creation excels us in something,’ The winged 
insects, without mentioning doves or eagles, can pass over ‘more’ 
space and with greater ease, in a few minutes, than man ean 1M an: 
hour. The glide of the smallest fish, in proportion to its bulk, 
exceeds us in motion, almost beyond com parison, and without 
weariness. Even the slugvish snail can ascend from the bottom 
of a dungeon, where man, by the want of that ability, would 
perish ; and a spider can launch itself from the top, as a playful: 
amusement. The personal powers of man-are so limited, and his: 
heavy frame so little constructed to extensive enjoyment, that 
‘ there is nothing to induce us to wish the opinion of Paul to be’ 
true. It is too little for the magnitude of the scene—too mean’ 
for the sublimity of the subject. * 

s* Bat all other arguments apart, the consciousness of existence 
is the only concei rable idea we can have of another life, and the 
continuance of that consciousness is immortality.» The conscious~ 
ness of existence, or the knowing that we exist, is not necessarily 
confined to the same form, nor te the same matter, even in this 
Nie. 4 
We have not in all cases the same form, nor in any case the same 
matter, that composed our bodies twenty or thirty years ago; and 
yet we are conscious of being the same persons. Even legs and: 
arms, which make up almost “half the human frame, are not } neces=' 
sary to the consciousness of existence. These may be lost or taken’ 
away, and the full consciousness of existence remain ; and were’ 
their place supplied by wings or ether appendages, we cannot con- 
ceive that it could alter our consciousness of existence. In short, 
we know not how much, or rather how little, of our composition it 
is, and how exquisitely fine that little is, that creates in us this 
consciousness of existence ; and all beyond that is like the pulp 
of a peach, distinct and separate from the vegetative speck in td 
kernel, ; 

“Who can say by what exceeding fine action of fine matter it is 
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Dounts in religious matters, far from being 
blameable—far from being acts of impiety, ought 
to be regarded as praiseworthy, when they pro- 
ceed from a man who humbly acknowledges his 
ignorance, and. arise from the fear of offending 
God aaah abuse of rea: pig eI,» é 

To admit any conformity betmeen the reason 
of man, and the eternal reason of God, and to 
pretend that God demands the sacrifice of human 
reason, is to maintain that God wills one thing, 
and intends another thing at the same time. 

When God, of whom I hold my reason, de- 
mands of me to sacrifice it, he becomes a mere 
juggler that snatches from me what he pretended 
to give. , 

if I renounce my reason, | have no longer a 
euide—I must then blindly adopt a secondary 
principle, and the matter in question becomes a 


supposition. ! 
A? 
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If reason be a gift of Heaven, and we 
can sayas much of faith, Heaven has certainly 
made us two presents not only incompatible, but in 
direct contradiction to each other. In order to 
solve the difficulty, we are compelled to say either 
that fazth is a chimera, or that reason is useless. 

Pascal, Nicole and others have said, that 
God will punish with eternal torments the faults of 

a guilty father upon all his innocent offspring ; 
and that this is a proposition superior to reason, 
and not in contradiction to it; but what shall we 
propose as being contradictory to reason if such 
blasphemy as this is not so? 4 

Bewildered in an immense forest during the 
night, and having only one small torch for my 
guide, a stranger approaches and thus addresses 
me:— Friend, blow out thy light, if thou 
wouldst make sure of the right path.” This 
stranger was a priest. 

If my reason be the gift of Heaven, it is the 
voice of Heaven that speaks; shall I hearken 
to it? 

Neither merit nor demerit is applicable to the 
judgment of our rational faculties, for all the 
submission and good-will imaginable could not 
assist the blind man in the perception of colours, — 

IT am compelled to perceive evidence where it 
is, or the want of evidence where it is not, so 
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long as I retain my senses; and if my judgment 
fail me, it becomes a mesfortune, not a sin. 

The Author of Nature would not reward me 
for having been a wit, surely, then, he will not 
damn me for having been a fool. Nay, more; 
he will not damn me even for being wicked. Is 
not my own conscience a sufficient punishment 
for me ? 

Every virtuous action is accompanied with an 
inward satisfaction; every criminal action with 
chagrin and’ remorse. The mind acknowledges 
without shame its repugnance to such, or such 
propositions, although -there is neither virtue nor 
vice in the belief or disbelief of them. 

If grace be necessary to belief, let us wait till 
that grace be sent us from above. 

God surely will not punish us for the want 
of that which it has not pleased him to bestow 
upon us. You teil me to ask this grace in prayer, 
but is not grace necessary to assist me in asking 
for faith, the want of which I cannot discover 
by the light of reason ? 

The true religion, interesting the whole human 
race at all times and in all situations, ought to be 
eternal, universal, and self-evident; whereas the 
religions pretended to be revealed having none of 
_ these characteristics, are consequently demon- 
strated to he false. 
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The miracles, of which only a few men are 
said to have been witnesses, are insufficient to 
prove the truth of a religion that ought to be be- 
lieved by the whole world. 

‘The pretended facts with which all revealed 
religion is supported are ancient and wonderful ; 
that is to say, the most suspicious evidence pos- 
sible, to prove things the most incredible; for to 
prove the truth.of the Gospel by a miracle, is to 
prove an absurdity by a contradiction in nature. 

Is it quite certain that the God of the Chris- 
tians is the true God? It appears that the Devil 
is a much more powerful Being, seeing that the 
number of the damned is so much greater than 
that of the elect. vt Zl 

The Son of God died purposely to vanquish 
the Devil. In order to gain his point he was re- 
duced to the necessity of dying, and yet the Devil 
has ever since had the ascendancy.. How then 
are we benefitted by the death of the Son of God? 

The God of the Chistians, for an apple, punish- 
ed all the human race and killed his own son. 
This only proves that God is a father who makes a 
great deal to do about his apples, and cares very 
little for his children. é 

A God that killed God to appease God, was an 
expressive phrase of La Hontan, a phrase of itself 
sufficient to destroy the Christian religion, a phrase 
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that will still retain its absurdity, should one hun- 
dred folio volumes be written to prove it rational. 

But what will God do to those who never heard 
of the death of his Son? or who, having heard of 
him, still remained unbelievers? Will he punish 
the deaf for not hearing? Will he torment the 
weak-headed for not understanding an inconceiv- 
able absurdity? 

Why are the miracles of Jesus Christ true, and 
those of Esculapius, Pythagoras, and Apollenius, 
false ? 

All the Jews at Jerusalem who saw the great 
miracles of Jesus, were doubtless converted ? By 
no means.—So far from having any belief in him, . 
they put him to death. ‘These Jews (whom a 
God himself came to convert) must have been a 
very stiff-necked race.—We have in every coun- 
try seen the people drawn aside and deceived by 
a single false miracle, and yet all the true miracles 
of Jesus made very little impression on the minds 
of the Jews. The miracle of their incredulity is 
no doubt wonderful; however, our priests reply, 
that this obstinacy of the Jews had been predicted 
as a chastisement from Heaven. In that case 
why did God work so many miracles when the 
futility of them had been foreseen ? 

It is morally certain that Cesar existed. The 
existence of Jesus is as certain as the existence of 
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Ceesar ;—it 'is thence inferred that the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is also certain, but the conclusion is 
false ; the existence of Czesar was not miraculous, 
wherefore should the existence of Jesus be thought 
so? , ei Sie bs 

The religion of Jesus, announced by ignorant 
fanatics (who were either easily deceived. or easily 
deceived others) made the first Christians; the 
same religion now preached by learned men con- 
tinues to make unbelievers. 

You tell me that these ignorant Apostles suffer- 
ed death to prove the truth of what they preached 
to mankind; instead of which they proved only 
their own enthusiasm, or the chastisement of the 
people on whom they practised their hypocrisy. 
To suffer martyrdom in any cause proves nothing, 
except that our party is not the most powerful. 

How did it happen that God permitted to be 
put to death those men that he sent purposely to 
convert the world? Would it not have been more 
in conformity with the divine attributes to change 
the hearts of the people ? 

As for the martyrs who suffered after the time 
of the Apostles, they were not witnesses of the 
miracles of Jesus ; they died to maintain that those 
who had instructed them in the Christian religion, 
had neither deceived themselves nor wished to de- 
ceive others. 
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We attest what we have ourselves seen, or 
what we believe we have seen. When we attest 
what others have seen, we prove nothing, except 
that we are willing to believe them on their words. 
The whole fabric of Christianity is built on the 
authority of those who had formerly an interest _ 
in establishing it, and who now have an interest 
in maintaining it. 

It is pretended, that submission to Sethe 
authority forbids all examination and reasoning ; 
but do not the interested Priests of all the reli- 
gions on earth pretend to possess this authority ? 
Does it not equally belong to the Bramins, the 
Talapoins, the Bonzes, the Molochs, as well as 
to the Ministers of Christianity ? | 

It is the education of youth which makes a 
Christian believe in Christ, a Turk in Mahomet, 
and an Indian in the incarnations of the Vestnou. 
It is the education of youth which makes the Sia- 
mese believe the wonders that are told him about 
Sommonocodom. 

Faith, in every country, is only a blind defer- 
ence to the sentiments of the priests, who are al- 
ways infallible where they are sufficiently power- 
Pel! 9h : f 

Our priests are unceasingly talking to us of the 
weakness and errors of the human mind; but is 
the mind of a priest more infallible than mine? 
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Is his understanding less subject to error than 
that of an unbeliever? May not his passions and 
interests deceive him in the same way that others 
are deceived ? ; 

We no sooner refuse to believe on the bare 
word of a priest, than he endeavours to frighten — 
us; but the terror, he excites in us is not a con- 
vincing argument, neither can fear be a motive of 
credibility. Believe, or you will be damned. 
This is the strongest argument in Theology. 

But is it certain that 1 shall be damned for 
not believing what appeared to me incredible? 
Divines have long been asked to reconcile the 
dogma of eternal punishment with that of infinite 
mercy; but this they will not meddle with ; yet 
still they persist in representing our heavenly 
Father as a tyrant, to whom no father of a family 
would wish to have any resemblance. 

Why would you punish a guilty wretch when 
no utility can arise from his punishment? What 
good results to mankind, or to the Deity himself, 
from the punishment of the millions of upfortu- 
nate beings who have already been damned? 

The dogma of eternal punishment is the off- 
spring of folly, of atrocity, and of blasphemy. If 
God will punish eternally, what proportion exists 
between the offence and the chastisement? If he 
punish for his own satisfaction, he becomes a 
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monster of barbarity; if he punish to correct 
others, his rigour is useless for those who are not 
witnesses of it. 

But further:—Why is this God so wrathful ? 
Can man, either living or dead, tarnish his glory 
and disturb his repose and felicity? If God be 
offended at sin, it is because he wills to be offend- 
ed. If God will eternally punish sin, it is be- 
cause he wills that sin shall eternally be com- 
mitted.” 


It is pretended that God will burn the ee 
man (who can do nothing against him) in a fire 
that shall endure for ever; yet should we not re- 
gard as culpable any father who should plan the 
easiest death imaginable for his son, though that 
son had compromised his honour, his fortune, or 
even his life ? 

God the Father judges mankind deserving of 
his eternal vengeance ; God the Son judges them 
worthy of his infinite mercy ; the Holy Ghost re- 
mains neutral. How can we reconcile this ver- 
biage with the unity of the will of God? 

All the evils that could possibly be committed 
would only merit an infinite punishment; yet, 

in order that we may always be terrified at the 
idea of Deity, the priests have made man suffici- 
ently powerful to offend the Author of Nature to 
all eternity. 
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All the evil which man is capable of committing 
is not all the evil that possibly might be com- 
mitted. How can a finite being, a worm of earth, 
offend the infinite being who created him, or dis- 
turb the powers which regulate the universe? 

I should, without hesitation, believe any re- 
spectable individual who might bring me the inz 
telligence of an army having obtained a victoty 
over its opponent, &c.; but should the whole 
population of Paris assure me that a dead man 
rose from his grave, I would not believe a word 
of it. When we find that an historian has imposed 
upon us, or that a whole nation has been de- 
ceived, we must not take these for prodigies. 

A single demonstration is more convincing 
_ than fifty unconnected facts. Pontiff of Maho- 
met !—cause the lame man to walk, the dumb to 
speak, the blind to see, or the dead to rise from 
their graves, and to thy great astonishment my 
faith shall not beshaken. Wouldst thou have me 
to become thy proselyte—lay aside these pranks 
and let us reason together. I have more depend- 
ance on my judgment than I have on my eyes. 

How canst thou believe that God requires to be 
worshipped? Weak mortal! What need has 
the Deity of thy homage? Dost thou think that 
thou canst add any thing to his happiness or to 
his glory? Thou mayest honour thyself by rais- 
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ing thy thoughts to the Great Author of thy be- 
ing, but thou canst do nothing for him, he is too 
much above thy insignificance. Always bear in 
mind, that if any kind of worship be more accept- 
able to him than the rest, it must be that which 
proceeds from an honest heart. What matter 
then in what manner thou expressest thy senti- 
ments? Does he not read them in thy mind? 
What matters it in what garments, in what atti- 
tude, in what language thou addressest him in 
prayer? Is he like those kings of the earth who 
reject the petitions of their subjects, because they. 
have been ignorant of, or disregarded some little 
formality? Pull not down the Almighty to thy 
own littleness, but believe that if one worship were 
more agreeable to him than another, he would have 
made it known to the whole world. Believe that 
he receives with the same goodness the wishes of 
the Mussulman, the Catholic, and the Indian ; 
that he hears with the same kindness the prayers 
of the savage, who addresses him from the midst 
of aforest, as those of a Pontiff, who wears the tiara. 

Nothing could be better adapted to overthrow 
morality and destroy it altogether, than to couple 
it with religion ; neither could any thing be more 
pernicious than to make men believe that they 
offended God when they injured themselves or 
their fellow-creatures; and hence arose the ne- 
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cessity of obtaining God’s favour, without any re- 

gard to the duties they owe to their brethren. 
Reason tells us that when we commit crimes, 

it is men, and not God, that we injure; and 


common sense tells us that we injure our-: 


selves when we give way to disorderly pas- 
sions, The Christian religion teaches us to 
imitate a God that is cruel, insiduous, jealous, and 
implacable in his wrath. Christians! with such 
a model before you, what will be your morality? 
Can the God of Moses, of Joshua, and of David, 
be the God of an honest man? ,; 

A religion is dangerous when it Perey our 


ideas of morality ;/a religion is false when it de- » 


stroys the perfections of. the Deity; a religion | is 


detestable when it substitutes for its worship a 
vindictive deemon instead of a beneficent God. 


Christians! in obeying your gospels to the let- 
ter, you will be neither citizens, husbands, fathers, 
ita nor faithful subjects. You will be pil- 
erims on-earth—strangers in your own country 
—fierce enemies to yourselves—and your bre- 
thren, and your groans even will not leave you the 
hope of ever being happy. 
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_jeians; for one class had the care of the eyes, 
¥ iother of the head, and another of occult diseases. 
thus it seems that it was by means 
f specialism that the first steps were 
ken to rescue the healing art from the 
omain of superstition, magic, and mys- 
ticism, and to place it on a sound scien- 
tific basis. The patient was now placed 
‘in the hands of men known as physi- 
cians, and forming a distinct and sepa- 
brate class from the priesthood. It is 
doubtful whether he was any better off 
‘under the care and treatment of these 
early specialists, who were always igno- 
rant and often merely charlatans; but 
the change marks the beginning of the 
long and hotly contested struggle be- 
tween medical science and superstition. 
_ But the foundation and the corner- 
stone of the grand structure which 
medical science presents to-day was laid 
by Hippocrates, one of the greatest men 
in history, who lived in the fifth and 
fourth century B. C. He broke away 
from the old traditions and _ super- 
stitions regarding disease, and by 
thought, observation, and sound reason- 
ing, began the development of scientific 
medicine. The school of Alexandria 
took up his work and methods, and it 
was there that anatomy was first studied 
by dissections of the human body. 
For the next three or four centuries 
‘medicine, especially anatomy, contin- 
ued to develop slowly along the same 
ines in Egypt and some of the eastern 
nations. Then came Christianity, that 
greatest event in the world’s history; 
and because it dealt directly with man’s 
welfare, both here and hereafter, it 
could not fail to have a tremendous 
effect on the healing art. The blessed 
doctrine of love and brotherhood for 
all, and of self-sacrifice for those dis- 
tressed in soul or body, which was 
taught by Jesus of Nazareth, brought 
His followers to look at the whole sub- 
ject of medicine from a new viewpoint. 


DISEASE AS THE WORK OF DEMONS. 


During the early history of the Chris- 
tian church, however, through the mid- 
dle ages, and down to comparatively re- 
cent times, medical science met with 
continued opposition. Much of the old 
pagan ignorance, prejudice, and super- 
stition regarding the origin and cure of 


-early establishments were of the crudes 
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disease passed on to the advocates 
the new religion. Indeed, the zeal an 
enthusiasm of these new converts re 
sulted. in even more strenuous hostilit 
to scientific medicine than it had e 
countered from some of the pagan na 
tions in the centuries immediately pre 
ceding the coming of Christ. Healing 
by miracles was the order of the day 
Persons suffering from all manner o 
diseases and injuries were taken to thé 
shrines of the Saints, or to certai 
streams or pools or sacred relics, to b 
cured by their occult influences; just 
in former times patients were taken 
the temple of Esculapius, or that of 
some other heathen divinity. 

The early Christians would not hea 
of rational causes for human maladies 
Like the Chaldeans, Egyptians, an 
Persians, they attributed all disease t¢ 
malign and diabolic influence. The de 
vout St. Augustine said: 

All diseases of Christians are to be ascribed t 
these demons ; chiefly do they torment fresh-bay] 


tized Christians, yea, even the guiltless new-bor® 
infants. 


CLAUDIUS GALEN AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


The first great name that stands ou 
in the history of rational medicine afte’ 
the Christian era is that of Claudiu 
Galen. Galen was born at Rome in the 
year 130 A. D. He was a man of pro 
nounced individuality and force of char 
acter. His theories about disease, andi 
the methods of treatment he advocated} 
were crude and inefficient; but neve 
theless he gave a powerful impulse t@ 
medical science, and made for himself @ 
reputation for skill and learning whic 
extended beyond the confines of hig 
native country. Galen’s position in the 
medical world of the early Christian day 
may be compared to that of Hippocrates 
in the classic era of Greece. 

Hospitals and infirmaries now began 
to make their appearance, generally in 
connection with monasteries; and some 
of the monks began to study the wri 
tings of Hippocrates and Galen. These 


kind, and the treatment they afforded 
their patients was a wretched mixture 
of the poorest kind of rational medicine 
and superstitious priesteraft. 

The Jews, as a race, were better edu 
cated than other nations, and many 


olars among them took to studying 
nd teaching medicine as a science. 
hey founded schools at Salerno, in 
aly, and at Montpellier, in France; and 
e influence of these institutions did 
uch to advance the science throughout 
then known world. The opposition 
the church, however, continued, and 
[ was doubtless the spreading influ- 
aces of these schools of rational medi- 
ne that caused the fourth Lateran 
yuncil, in the thirteenth century, to 
id physicians to give medical treat- 
ment without calling in an ecclesiastic 

r consultation. Clerical extremists 
mt so far as to brand all scientific 
en as sorcerers, magic-mongers, and 
heists. Hence the old proverb—than 
lich nothing is more untrue—that 
where there are three physicians, 
ere are two atheists.” It is hardly 
scessary to point out that the wiser a 


orshiper of the Almighty Creator, and 
hat there is perfect harmony between 
pal religion and real science. 

‘About this time the “signature ” 
stem of treating disease arose. It held 
t the Almighty had put a sign or 
tk on certain herbs and plants to 
icate to man what particular malady 
h would cure. Thus liverwort had a 
af like the liver; hence it cured dis- 
uses of the liver. A plant named eye- 
right, because it had a spot on the leaf 
ssembling the human eye, would cure 
diseases. Celandine, being yellow, 
ould cure jaundice; and bear grease, 
ing taken from such a hairy animal, 
ould prevent baldness. This strange 
seudo-science invested another sys- 
m-—that of dosing’ the unfortunate 
utient with unmentionable mixtures, 
id applying lotions and salves too 
hy to describe, in order to render 
body so loathsome that the demon 
menting it would depart in disgust. 


THE SLOW DAWNING OF TRUTH. 


he invention of printing, and the 
at geographical discoveries of the 
eenth and sixteenth centuries, gave 
life to scientific investigation of all 
ds. About this time arose Andreas 
salius, a Belgian physician at the 
mrt of Madrid, and one of the world’s 
Se champions of scientific truth. 


Devoting himself to the study 
omy, he got dead bodies from 
bet or the grave. He braved 
fury, threats of excommunicati 
the terrors of the Inquisition, in 
for the quest after scientific tru 

The Reformation brought no s 
ing in the warfare against s« 
medicine. Belief in demonology, 
craft, and diabolie possession 
pronounced in the new church as 
been in the old. Martin Luther 
Calvin, Melanchthon, and Bez 
stoutly to the doctrine that bodil 
ness was caused by Satan. Indee 
taught that all the troubles and - 
ances of Christians were little 
sent to torment them, in hope th: 
might, in a moment of irritation 
God and return to the service 
Evil One. Beza, speaking of thos 
believed that insanity was a natu1 
ease, said that “such persons a 
futed both by sacred and by p: 
history.” 

The period of witch-burning 
followed the Reformation fur 
some of the blackest pages in tl 
tory of “ pastoral medicine.” Un 
nate creatures, especially womer 
fering from hysteria and neurast 
were tortured into confessing 
selves witches, and into impli 
others, who were in turn appreh 
by the church authorities. T] 
steady procession to the stake wa 
up, and the wide-spread terror th 
sued only tended to increase the 
ber of victims. 

Down through the seventeent! 
eighteenth centuries the strugele 
tinued, with steady gains for sei 
medicine. In 1725 St. André, a Pa 
court physician, had the courage t¢ 
lish a book showing that demoniace 
session was nothing but lunacy 
1768 a French law declared that al 
sons who had heretofore been sup 
to be possessed were to be conside 
future as simply diseased, and we 
be treated accordingly. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’S GRAND 1 


Not until the nineteenth centu 
lately closed, was medical science 
to throw off every vestige of eccl 
tical interference. This complete « 


n 


